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SERVING 


FOR 
ONE-TIME 
USE 


Standard 
Sizes 

I, D. 
6%” long 
15,” I. D. 
with varying 
lengths 
Special Sizes 


also available 


for PACKAGE DYEING! 


for use with the 


TUBE 


Here. at last. is a superior filter for package dvein 

SU} p ge ay 
-— designed to give you clean, even, “clear-through 
penetration. 


For use with Sonoco’s disposable Dytex Tube, the Plastavon 
Sleeve affords maximum protection against objectionable or 
discoloring matter; acts as a “cushion” to reduce the velocity 
and distribute the flow of the dye liquor; is highly absorbent 
and allows the dye to spread out and penetrate all the yarn 
next to the tube. 


In addition, it helps to reduce slippage in the primary winding. 


For further information, contact your SONOCO representative 
or write direct to the nearest office. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ON T Ss CONN 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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VEEDER-ROOT will keep them coming, just as 
many and as fast as possible... but remember that 
“first things first.” And Veeder-Root is called upon 
to do the most it can for Military Musts. 


Meantime, of course, we will do all we can for 
those who need Veeder-Root Countrol in their mills. 
If you need 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yardage or Revolution 
Counters ... make your needs known now to your 
Veeder-Root Field Engineer. Get in touch with the 
nearest Veeder-Root office today. 


‘ 
| 
2 & — 
| 
Wi 
| 
by - 

“<a 3 

< 
VEEDER-ROOT 
\ 
Counting fouse 
Or the 
Lextile Ladustry” 
LHAUS, ‘ 


RESEARCH 


We feel that in these difficult times our 
service to our customers is more important than 
ever before. Your looms must be kept in the most 
efficient operating condition possible. 


Therefore, over one and one-half million 
dollars is being spent to increase the capacity of 
the East Spartanburg plant and to enlarge our 
warehouses and offices in Spartanburg and 
Atlanta. By the installation of additional machine 
tools and especially of the most modern and 
up-to-date mechanized equipment in the foundry, 
production will be more than doubled. The 
planned production step-up is designed to im- 


Draper automatic looms produce more cloth at less cost throughout 


a 
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prove the delivery of loom parts. 


Additional expert sales and service men 
have been added to our force to assist you. 
Backing up the sales and service force, our en- 
gineering and research departments stand ready 
to be of service in solving your problems. This 
skilled force of technicians have at their command 
the accumulated knowledge of over fifty years 
of the art of weaving on automatic looms. 


If you are having trouble meeting defense 
or essential civilian requirements, don’t hesitate 


to call us. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


the world 


‘a | 
SALES and SERVICE 
\ 
rs 
3 


PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS 


got you up a tree ? 


@ The function of our Technical Service Department 
is to help solve various production problems in the 
field. These men are constantly working with new 
products and techniques—perhaps this experience 
would be helpful in smoothing out production sore 
spots in your operation. 


Our basic, continuing research in starch chem- 


istry is unsurpassed ...under the direction of 
the foremost research men in this field. 


Make the most of these facilities ...no obligation, 
of course. 


=z 


S 
GLOBE 
DEXTRINES 
GUMS 


c 


For uniform quality products... for a reliable 


source of supply ...depend on Corn Products 
Refining Company. 


write to 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Globe and Eagie ore 
registered trade-morks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Can you this 


YOUR PRESENT SLASHER? 


4000 ends, 30's cotton 
80 yards per minute 


l6.24 lbs. steam pressure 
2 slashers do the work ot 3, 


and.eliminate Saturday 


overtime 


Ira L. Griffin & Son 
Charlotte I 
North Carolina 
Southern Representative 


The “Uxbridge Gentle- Air” can, and is doing it for one 
customer — comparable jobs for many customers. 
Thoroughly tested for (5) years under all kinds of operating 
conditions — slashing wools, cottons, man-made fibers and 
blends of all three — The “Uxbridge Gentle-Air” can give 
you more warps and better warps for a lot less than you are 
paying now, and save your floor space too. 


BACHMANN UXBRIDGE WORSTED CORP. 


UXBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Longest 
Looms 


... built by 


LOOMS 


This “Invisible Troademork” Stands Bock of the 
Trademarks of the World's Finest Woven Fabrics 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
Loom WORKS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA CHARLOTTE. WN. C. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO. PAWTUCKET, 


FELT LOOMS 


3, 
AXMINSTER 
LOOMS 


TE) 


Baa) 
ig Sane 
$ LOOMS — = 
Gof, 
A Md le aA | 
Loom for Fabric ~ 
every DUCK LOOMS 
ote 


painting job. 
That's why we recommend this simple test. Take 
a gallon of “Barreled Sunlight” and a gallon of 
any other brand you may now be using. Thin 
both according to directions and apply under 
: identical conditions. Then compare .. . not by 
price per gallon but by the amounts of paint 
“ready for the brush”’ after thinning, the appear- 
ance of the finished job and — most important 
of all—the time it takes to cover the same 
7 amount of surface. 


Smart maintenance men the country over who 
ci have made this simple “time study” have dis- 
| covered that the real yardstick of painting costs 
is not price per gallon but the applied cost per 
: uare yard tor both materials and labor. And on 
that basis, they've learned for themselves that 
“Barreled Sunlight” delivers a better-looking, 
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Never forget this most important fact: the biggest element 
6 im your maintenance painting costs is the tsme element. 
Because time represents man hours... labor... 
labor counts for at least eighty percent of the cost of any 


longer-lasting job at lower cost than any other paint. 


Our representative will be pleased to arrange one of these 
tests for you — right in your own plant and at your con- 
venience. Write — and he'll call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO. 
5-E Dudley St., Providence, R. |}. 


=" Barreled Sunlight 


| 
~ 
a 
2 
= 
1 
if | 
> 
| | in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
’ e there's o Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
| | ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


4 FACTORIES — 
6 REPAIR SHOPS 


f= 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


4 factories ... 6 repair shops. . . 7 distributing points ... 
here’s an unbeatable line-up for quality and service. It means 
dependability, promptness'and convenience in your supply 
of card clothing and associated products. 


PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES Wherever your are, you'll find Ashworth distributing 
Card Clothing for Cotton. points close at hand to make readily available consistently 
Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon high quality products — the result of 90 years experience in 


and Asbestos Cards and for 
All Types of Napping Ma- cards and card clothing by one family. 


chinery. Brusher Clothing and T h f d h £ 
Card Clothing for Special o get the most from your cards... to get the most for 


Purposes. Lickerin Wire and your money .. . ask today about the free Ashworth Surveys. 
Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire, 


Lickerins and Top Flats ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


Reclothed. 
American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 

Fall River Worcester *t Philadelphia*t= Atlantatt 

Greenville*tt Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 


Factory* Repair Shopt Distributing Pointt 
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FOR COTTON + RAYON + NYLON WOOL WORSTED 


This modern mill, one of several controlled by the speeds, with large packages. They are produc- 
Duplan Corporation, ran a test on a single frame ing yarn of highest quality. Power and main- 
of Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles in 1946. As tenance costs have been reduced. 


a result, they have since placed many orders for You too can increase your production and reduce 
Marquette Spindles—and today have more than 
220,000 in operation on both old .and new 


frames. 


your costs by modernizing your old frames with 
Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles or by specify- 
ing them on new frames. We will be glad to prove 
These Marquette Spindles are running at high this through a test installation. 


PROTECTED BY U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 


PRODUCTS CO. 


“CLEVELAND: 10, Onto 2. WALLISSY, SB LIVINGSTON AVE., LOWELL, MASS. 


THanufacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS «+ FUEL OIL INJECTORS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT. TRUCKS AND BUSSES + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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A Bahnson Central Station air conditioning system in this modern 
plant maintains humidity and temperature control in the cotton | 
spinning room, but—whether processing cotton, rayon, nylon or 
wool, Bahnson engineers will study your particular requirements 
and recommend the Bahnson system best suited to your needs... 


HUMIDUCT UNIT SYSTEM 
CENTRAL STATION AIR WASHER SYSTEM 
CENTRISPRAY AIR WASHER SYSTEM | 
AIR VITALIZER SYSTEM 


Bahnson Engineering is based on 40 years experience 
in textile air conditioning and Bahnson equipment 
assures maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 


ENGINEERS AND OES MANUFACTURERS 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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cottons and rayons. 


with every type of vat application. 


or others of the range, can give you 
color fastness at its best. For a demonstration and 


individualized data, consult our nearest branch. 


ecalled 


Ama 


OLIVE GREEN B 
DARK OLIVE B 


MILITARY VAT COLORS in paste and powder forms 


WELL WORTH TRYING A.A.P. representatives are 
ready to show you in your own plant how these AMANTHRENES. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


TRIED AND PROVEN in World War Il, these two 
AMANTHRENES once again answer the call of the 
military for superior “‘O.D.”" and shades. 


UNSURPASSED FOR FASTNESS Affording all around fastness 
properties, these military vat colors are readily 


adaptable to defense requirements for color-fast 


MEETING EVERY NEED Suited to a variety of requirements, 
AMANTHRENE Olive Green B and Dark Olive B shades offer 


excellent printability, as well as consistently good results 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 

Branches: Boston, Mass. « Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


4 


4. 
: 
p If you can’t get frame production up after 
; week-end shut downs, due to bands popping 
4 off, or waste from slack bands, or from sticky i 
wooden-bearing tape tension pulley s,—do as 
scores of other mills have done, and 
r 
* 
‘ and you'll end Monday-morning band, sticky 


tape-pulley, and cylinder troubles for keeps!... 
Convert your frames to tape drive with 

Meadows individual drive pulley and ball-bearing 
tape tension pulleys, and be assured 

of even tension at all times——a more uniform 
speed and twist fewer ends down. Can be 


easily and quickly installed on either band- 


driven or old-style tape driven frames. 


My frames are 
turning out MORE 
and BETTER yarn 
since I 

modernized with 


OM EADOW 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carolina * WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina * MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island * SAM HOGG, Atlanta, Georgia 
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ATLANTA « BALTIMORE « BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO - CLEVELAND « DALLAS LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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— to textile sales — 


National and World-wide 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


CO., INC, 
90 WORTH STREET « NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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BARBE 
caster REPLACEMENT 


(GHTER WARPS 


BARBER-COLMAN move. 


The Model “G” Barber-Colman Warp Drawing fancy rayons and cotton specialties and sheeting. 
Machine is designed to be used in a wide variety Mills that use up to 20 or 24 harness shafts in the ) 
of weaving mills and is particularly valuable to construction of fabrics and 8 or less banks of 
manufacturers of dobby fabrics, shirtings, suitings, warp stop motion, where quick change-over in 
and dress goods. This machine is also extremely style and pattern is necessary, will find this model 
useful for mills weaving broadcloth, ginghams, the answer to their warp replacement problem. 


Field reports show up to 3000 Ends per Hour 
Draws warps from 10 to 300 ends per inch 


Draws from flat sheet or 1 x 1 lease 


Draws from single or double beam, or split sheet 


HARNESS FRAME LENGTHS Draws 1 x 1 lease in double beam or split sheet b 
| WILL DRAW 
| Warp threads are drawn through drop wires, heddles and reed 
@ Cotton Yarns 
IN ONE OPERATION 2 
4s 54’ from any predetermined draft @ Filament Yarns 
@ Spun Yarns oO 
MODEL “G" MACHINE CAPACITIES 
The Model "'G" can be furnished in the following capacities at no difference in cost: a 
66 72 Reed, 20 Harness, 8 Banks of Drop Wires @ Woolens end Weesteds 
Reed, 22 Harness, 6 Banks of Drop Wires € 
86 99” Reed, 24 Harness, 4 Banks of Drop Wires @ Monofilaments 
DROP WIRE CAPACITY: 9/32" through 3/4” wide 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e« SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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HEADQUARTERS 


look 


In the development of machinery for the Textile Industry, as in 
rican Industry as a whole, progress is guided by men of vision. 


The ingenuity, skill and perseverance of its research men and 


t engineers have given form and substance to yesterday's 


Too often industry overlooks the importance of constant 


frch, failing to recognize the need for adequate facilities 


minsure its continued progress. By providing new and expanded 
research facilities, Whitin confidently faces the future. 


New Home for Whitin Research and Development 


This fine, old stone mill adjacent to our main plant has 
been completely renovated. Lighting, humidity and temper- 
ature control devices of the most modern type provide ideal 


mill operating conditions. 


More than fifty of Whitin’s latest model machines are 
on display in an area approximating 25,000 square feet. In 
addition, a library, sales conference rooms and a completely 


equipped testing laboratory are included. Facilities are avail- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. @ ATLANTA, GA. 
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able for testing not only fibers of all kinds, but also the ma- 
chinery on which they are processed. 


An equal amount of space has been provided for the 
Research and Development Engineering Division and 
Experimental Machine Shop. The entire building is manned 
by a staff of textile technicians combining their skills for one 
purpose—to maintain Whitin leadership in making textile 
machinery better. 


A complete description of this new Division will be 


avatlable in the March - April issue of the W bitin Review. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. DEXTER, ME. 


15 


| 


help cut costs 
and improve production! 


DESIGNED 10 provide a highly efficient loom-driving unit that 
operates shift after shift with smooth, dependable precision. 


MOUNTED directly to the loomside, Bahan Motor Drives keep a 
rigid alignment with the crankshaft and operate with less vibration 
and friction. 


ASSEMBLED before shipment, each unit comes complete and 


ready for immediate installation. 


INSTALLED with ease on all model looms. Tapered bushing 


eliminates danger of bending crankshaft. Ideal for use with new 
NEMA frame motors. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Caroling 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Truman forces are appalled at the uproar throughout the 
country that has followed MacArthur's removal. Never before has 
such a stream of letters and telegrams poured in on Congress—-— 
more than nine in ten of them highly critical of Truman and his 
action. On some days, as MacArthur testified, the flood was 
estimated by postal officials at 500,000 or more a day. Every 


phase of the Truman Administration is under attack. 


Seasoned observers see evidence in the nationwide uprising 
that the American people are > humiliated and shamed by the Truman 
scandals. MacArthur is merely a symbol of decency and cleanliness 
in public life to which people responded by expressing revulsion 
over the conditions within the Administration. 


Truman gave evidence at his press conferences of being 
stunned at the strength and violence of the country's uprising. 
He said that, ultimately, time will tell and vindicate his 
position. But his reference was to MacArthur's removal, and not 
to scandals around him. 


Fate of R.F.C. still hangs in the balance, although Sym- 
ington has become its one-man chieftain. Republicans on appropria- 
tion committees are insisting it be liquidated because "it is 
submerged in support of risky business," and has made loans of 
taxpayers' money—-—to snake farms, bowling alleys and the like 
not in the public interest. 


hearings demonstrated that "influence peddling" in R. ec. tae 
has tied in directly with the. White House. Evidence is that 
perhaps 90 per cent of the loans made have been granted under 


political pressure and the approval of key figures close to Truman. 


The grant of $60 billion in new defense funds, which Truman 
is asking, will have a terrific impact on the country'| S economy, 
in the view of fiscal experts. The proposal is exerting renewed 
pressure for passage of Truman's tax increases under plea that 


military spending will set off a new wave of inflation. 


Mobilizer Chief Wilson has been pushed aside in manpower 
and wage questions as a result of the sniping and power-grabbing 
of the union bosses. Truman is moving to closely confine Wilson's 
function to production of war materials, and to give a free hand 
to the new Labor Stabilization Board, top-heavy with union spokes- 
men, 


First action of Truman's new wage board in prospect will be 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


the scrapping of the formula of ten per cent wage increases since 
January, 1950. The new formula will call for 15 per cent, prob- 
ably effective July 1. The ten per cent formula is already being 


disregarded by Stabilizer Johnston in approving new wage pacts. 


Truman forces in the Senate have gained two able allies in 
Underwood and Moody, who have come in as new senators since 
January. Both of them rank as ardent Truman adherents. Truman is 
doing his utmost to win over the known Southern and Republican 
middle-of-the-roaders. 


Drafting for military service is slowing down, with quotas 
for the next two months cut almost in half. But the reduction is 
temporary, and does not mean exemption from service later. Sudden 
reversals in Korea could cause a sharp increase in the military 
call. 


The consumers' price index is being surrounded by new safe- ' 
suards to assure the integrity of its figures. Wage rates of about 
three million workers and their employers are geared to cost-of- 
living clauses in wage pacts, with a huge stake in the up-and- 
down changes in a three-months period. 


Just a little upward push in the index in a three-month 
period, amounting to 1.14 points, could add as much as $100,000 a 
week to wage costs of large industries. The years of 1935-39 
are the base period of 100, with about 45 economists assembling 


the basic data. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff will get a hard going-over at the 
hands of Congress within the next few weeks. Claim is that they 
have become a mere propaganda agency for Truman political ends, 
and that military reports are being distorted and slanted in 
passing through the White House. 


Acheson has become, perhaps, the Administration's greatest 
political liability, with demands growing for his ouster. He's 
under constant attack in Congress, and is described as the real 
top power in this Administration. He's making most of the big 


policy decisions. 


Kefauver's crime report is a catch-all for enumerating 
evident defects in law enforcement against organized crime. But 
it is wholly silent on such things as ballot box stuffing and A 
stealing ballot boxes in Kansas City. And it scarcely mentions : 
big campaign contributions by gambling and racketeering rings. 


Economy-minded House members have lopped off 96 per cent 
of Truman's requested $25 million next year for his personal — 
emergency fund. It is the most severe slap that has been given 
to continued big spending for civilian and non-military needs 
while military and armament costs are soaring skyward. 


Lengthy and heated hearings are in prospect next month when 
the defense production and price stabilization act is taken up 
for extension. The act expires June 50. The whole proposition 
of price control is coming under scrutiny. 
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Located in the Southeastern states? — 
There is a DILLARD branch near you... . 
A branch which has the paper you need— 


when you need it. 


In each branch, DILLARD has men who 
are specialists in all problems of paper 
and packaging. These men have the knowl- 
edge and technical experience to offer con- 
structive suggestions and to advise their 
clients in the proper use of paper and 
allied products. You can easily satisfy all 
your paper needs at one convenient source 
of supply. 


Call DILLARD for fast service! 


COMPANY 


GREENSBORO * CHARLOTTE * GREENVILLE * COLUMBIA j 
ROANOKE * BRISTOL * WILMINGTON * MACON * KNOXVILLE 


19 26 | Swenty-five Vears of Service and Experience | 19 51 
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Fast 
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WORSTED SYSTEM 


for Worsted and 


Long Staple Synthetics 


SACO-LOWELL’s SS-4 Spinning Drafting System is 
a completely new method of drafting wools up 
to 6’’ in staple length, and longer. Heavy, cumber- 
some, complicated equipment heretofore seen in the 
average worsted yarn spinning mill is being re- 
placed with a series of single machines, free from 
intricate and sensitive sub-assemblies which are 
hard for the operative to understand, difficult to 


Gear cover raised to show the draft gearing, and 
with drafting rolls down in operating position. adjust, and expensive to maintain. 


A COMPLETE TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION of this new system is given in 4 
16-page brochure. You are invited to write for the ‘‘Saco-Lowell System 
for WORSTED SPINNING."’ 


Pe 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. — 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE ¢ ATLANTA 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 
MOTOR CONTROL FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for EXPOSITION at Atlanta. 

(Atleft)Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Starters and Safety 
Switches in the opener room and (below) Cutler- 
Hammer Combination Starters on drawing frames. 


Where many machines 
must be made to work as one 


When total production depends on the coordination of many 
machines in many departments as in the textile field, the 
selection of the Motor Control that stands guard over and 
guides these machines becomes of paramount importance. 
And it is of paramount importance to every conscientious 
textile executive what the Cutler-Hammer 59-year speciali- 
zation in motor control can put in his hands by way of 
“es immediate advantages and the far more crucial advantage 
wa of long-time dependability. See what experience in the 
: plants of the nation as the nation’s number one motor con- 
trol specialists cam mean to your production. Specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control in your very next purchase. 


for WAUMBEC at Manchester, N. H. 
Cutler-Hammer primary resistance type Starters 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1455 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- on spinning frames. 
waukee 1, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER CARD CONTROLLER 


With integral drum type reverse switch 


Here in one self-contained locked. Easier to install. 
unit is all the control needed Easier and safer to use. Felt- 
pfor acard...convenient gasketed against lint. Fa- 
pushbutton starting and mous Cutler-HammerEutec- 
stopping p/us an integral tic Element Overload Protec- 
reverse switch for cleaning tion specially arranged to 
, and grinding. Card cannot provide long starting time 
be reversed accidentally or (required for cards) without 
by any unauthorized person _loss of normal operating pro- 
when controller case is pad- _ tection. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


for a NORTH CAROLINA mit. 


- Specially designed Cutler-Hammer Controller for 
individual card drives. 


7, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N ~ | 
Ta 
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| =MOTOR CONTROL == 


has a PRICE TAG 
that you 


CAN’T AFFORD 
TO PAY 


NEEDLE 
BEARING 


| 


.-. the MODERN Top Roll, 550,000 already installed 


IT SAVES TIME _ 


needs oiling only once a year! 
roll picking practically eliminated. 


Every mill should try out * IT SAVES OIL no spilling on floor. q 
at least one frame of ~ 
have a special plan which 

makes this possible on a 

very economical basis. 


S-L-T- TOP ROLLS are manufactured by THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 


Conn., and are available exclusively through 


SACO-LOWEL 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE « GREENVILLE ° ATLANTA aa 
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DU PONT NEUTRACYL DYES—neutral dyeing 
colors—have been specifically developed 
to give the highest possible light and wet 
fastness on both filament and staple nylon. 
They can be applied in the same short 
time cycle as acid dyes. 


These new dyes, such as Neutracy! Red B, are 
especially recommended for dyeing nylon staple. 
Fabrics made from staple dyed with these new colors 
provide the superior light fastness needed for 
upholstery materials, outerwear, pile fabrics, suitings, 
automotive top materials, government fabrics and 
infants’ wear. They are also suitable for dyeing 
wool, giving similar fastness properties. 


For information on the Neutracyl dyes — or for 
help on any coloring problem — consult our 
Technical Staff. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware, 
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The New DAYCO Cot 
“COT 0° THE LOT!” 


Now! New freedom from ends-down and mill on cotton, wool, blends or synthetic 
lap-ups, with the greatly increased fiber fibers. And for life, you've never seen a cot 
repellence of the new Dayco Cot. Man- like it—where mills were getting 60 to 90 
made of American Rubber, it is specifically days, Daycos upped cot life to 3 and 5 
compounded for fiber non-attraction. Anall- years. No wonder cost-conscious Superin- 
around performer, too—use it run-of-the- _tendents call it, “Cot o’ the lot!” 


Now that down-time and maintenance are more costly than ever you can hold them 
down with this famous Dayco team. Try them on your frames—they increase yarn 
uniformity, reduce ends-down and lap-ups, outlast any cots or aprons you've ever 


used! Write: 
DAYTON RUBBER CO., Textile Division, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
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The Dayco Long Draft Apron 
“BEST IN THE LONG DRAFT!” 


Precision-made of the finest American Rubber, the Dayco 
Long Draft Apron yields up to 10% more uniform yarn. 
Caliper it against the best aprons now on your frames. You'll 
find it excels in uniform thickness, diameter, and width. 


Dayton’s exclusive method of marking for 2-apron systems 
insures perfect fit regardless of age or type of cradle. 


You can change apron length by as little as 1/64” in diameter. 
Says one Overseer: “First apron I ever saw, you wouldn't 


lose a few when starting up!” 


Torrents of cloth bolts pour from the 

mills, as Dayco and Thorobred textile 
machinery products help make American 
women the best dressed in the world! 


4 
4 \ | 
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"I'd like to know what goes on here,’ thought Cal Gon as 
he was tossed into the dye tub. “Um-m, salt,” he added, 
“what am I supposed to be doin’ in this bluein’?” 

Just then he caught sight of a fur- 
tive ferrous ion sidling past. “Hey, 
you!” he shouted, “You just don’t look 
good to me—definitely off color. Just 
Slip into my sequestering sack.” Then 

he chuckled as a horrible pun struck 
him. “Sort of an ironic situation, ain't 


it my dull friend?” 


en Cal's brothers—a methodical mob of lanky ions of 
complex phosphate— advanced across a plain of textile 
fabric, ankle deep in a sticky mud of lime soap. They 
shoveled this up, hauled out the calcium and magnesium 
ions, tossed them into the sack, and pushed cooperative 
sodium ions into the vacancies. 

With the evidence of rejuvenated soap bubbles floating 
gracefully on the surface and the multitude of bright blue 
molecules of dye rushing to complete their duties in a more 
peaceful environment, Cal sensed that he was part of a 
tremendous undertaking. 


*CALGON is the registered trade mark of 


Calgon, Inc. for us vitreous phosphate 
products. 


Wandering off with his sequestered 
iron and calcium ions all tied up, Cal 
poked his head thru the surface of the 
dye just in time to hear the foreman 


and super say: 


“Look at that clear foam riding on the surface—remem- 
ber the junk that used to collect around the tub? Boy, that 
Calgon* you suggested is great ‘stuff.” 


“Iron doesn’t seem to bother you any more, does it? For 
a long time I haven't seen any of those dull shades we used 
to get and our finished rejects are lower.” 


Cal swung his sequestering sack of calcium ions over the 
other shoulder—"So that’s the score is it? Why you miser- 
able little fugitives from a bed of limestone. I'll keep you 
tied up till I get out of here, even if I hydrate for it.” 
The fabric was coming out of the 


tub now, a beautiful uniform shade of 
blue. Cal thrilled with pride as the cold 


wash water forced him down the drain 
still clutching the sack of evil ions 
safely sequestered. 
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ON A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN BUILDING 
HAGAN CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


ATLANTA 


ASHEVILLE 


= 


CHARLOTTE 


GASTONIA 


HIGH POINT 


Since 1906, Henley ever alert to 
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PAPER COMPANY 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE 
SOMERVILLESEYBOLD DIVISION, ATLANTA 
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| their routine, emergency or special job requirements. Today, 

: with increased orders carrying rigid government specifica- 

: tions and a general condition of short supply, Henley is able 

i to call on the resources and abilities of a long list of out- 

| standing mills. 

: These dependable mill connections, plus convenient ware- 

| housing of balanced stocks, and 45 years experience in 
solving all types of customer packaging problems are reasons 

a 


MOR PRODUCTION 
| AT LOWER COSTS with GASTONIA texte 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where pfeparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That's 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is inspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 
go into every product. GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
Dae GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Expanded Production 


in anticipation of your greater needs for 


NATIONAL CARBANTHRENE 


OLIVE T PASTE 


the basic color for the new military shades 


OLIVE GREEN #107 and OLIVE GREEN #108 


(COTTON) (WOOL) 


Month by month, our deliveries of this essential dye continue to 


grow ... thanks to a production program initiated last year. 


Let us know your defense-order needs just as quickly as possible, 
so that we can give you traditional National Service on formulas 


and dyes for military shades. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 99-2240 


Boston 14, Mass. 150 Causeway St CApito! 7.0490 Richmond 19, 8 North Fifth St Richmond 2.1930 
Providence 3, 15 Westminster St Dexter |. 3008 Columbus, Ga Columbus interstate Bidg Columbus 3.1929 
Phitadeiphia 6, Pa.. 200.204 S Front St LOmbard 3.6382 Greensboro, NC jefferson Standard Bidg. GReensbore 2.2518 
San Francisco 5, Cal.. 517 Howard St SUtter 1.7507 Chattaneoga 2. Tenn. lames Building Chattanooga 6 6347 
Portiand Ore. 730 West Burnside St Beacon 1853 Atlanta 2, 140 Peachtree St CYPress 2821 
Chicage 54, i! The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7.3387 New Orieans 18. La. 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7228 


Charlotte, 1 201.203 West First St Charlotte 3.9221 Toronto 2, Canada, 137.143 Wellington St W Eigin 6495 


| 
| 


Not just fast to laundering and perspiration—fast 
to light, too! 

Yes, CUPROFIX colors and after-treatment give 
cotton and rayon fabrics such a high degree of fast- 
ness to all three . . . that direct dyeing now com- 
pares favorably with more expensive vat dyeing! 

But only with CUPROFIX can you expect direct- 
dyed fabrics to have satisfactory fastness to sunlight. 
Only CUPROFIX gives you triple fastness in direct 
dyeing. 

Economy—and Quality, too! 


You save many dollars when you use direct dyes. 
For pennies more—relatively—you can make the 
big saving without sacrificing quality ... and com- 
pete successfully with many vat-dyed fabrics. 

Get acquainted with CUPROFIX now—write 
us for Booklet U. S. 125. SANDOZ CHEMICAL 
WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Label Resin-Treated Garments ‘‘WASHABLE”’ 


Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath increases fast- 
ness to washing sufficiently to permit labeling gar- 
ments “washable” instead of just “dry cleanable”. 
It also: 

materially increases efhciency of the usual resin 
treatment 

eliminates in many cases the effect of resin on 
light fastness. 


SANDOZ Winks ahead wth Biles 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


61 Van Dom Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. Application laboratories and 
stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 
Other branches at Providence, 
Paterson, Chicago. 


Fast to Light Wash + Perspirotion 
Pressing + Cleaning 
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You’ve Taught Us a Lot in years. 


Paes our daily contacts with you and hundreds of other mill men, we 


have accumulated an excellent understanding of your problems. 
We know that mills welcome assistance that speeds up production, 


makes tough jobs easier, and increases efficiency. 


That's why we invite you to talk over your problems with a Howard 
Brothers representative. Your dealing with him will be confidential in 
every way ... and of course, there is no obligation on your part. 


Contact our nearest plant or branch office now. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester MAssAcHusetts 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 
Branches: Philade!phia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada A-3 


“TU FF E R _ IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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mounting looms on 


ISOMODE TEXTILE PADS 
7 @ Everybody knows how alert Springs Cotton pad without bolting! You thereby end strains 
Mills is for ways to improve mill operations on looms, correct the effect of uneven floors — 
and increase efficiency. So it’s no accident that which helps to keep looms on the job longer. 
. row after row of looms in their mills are now Discover how little it will cost you to install 
supported on Isomode* Textile Pads. Their Isomode Textile Pads and gain the substantial 
experience showed that vibration control re- benefits resulting from vibration control. Write 
j duced excessive loom maintenance, noise, and for data and prices, *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
disturbances transmitted to floor. Thorough 
n testing and actual installations further proved 
that Isomode Textile Pads were not only one 
of the best vibration absorbing mountings to 
use, but also one of the most economical. 
It’s easy to install Isomode Textile Pads. Al- 
lowing % or % inch overlap securely beds down 
loom legs on this resilient, ribbed, spring-like 
A-3 
THE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
7 1082 State Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


Distributed by: Oliver D. Landis Co., Charlotte, N.C. - Standard Mill Supply, New York 1, N.Y. « Matthews Equipment Se. 3 ; 
Co., Providence, R.!. » R.B. Dorman, Atlanta, Ga. « Upton, Bradeen & James, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Canada SS 
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> COTTON MI 11 § 


THE KEY POINT 


a 


= 


Quality is either made or irrevocably 


a? 


lost at the drawing frame. Medley’s 


oe — Identical Precision Machined Sealed 
:: Ball Bearing Rolls will insure you 
for years against loss of quality at 


this vital point. 


At your request we will be glad 
to send a competent technician to 
your plant to discuss your drawing 


problems. 


MEDLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


HOME OFFICE 


400 THIRTY-SECOND STREET one COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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“Tycol Alweave cuts spindle drag... 
reduces thread 
jumps 


Right! The stability and lubricating value of Tycol Alweave 
Spindle Oils assure minimum wear and low power 
eonsumption, all helping to step up production by 


reducing drag and thread breakage. 


INDUSTRIAL 


A wide range of Tycol Alweave Textile Oils is specially LUBRICANTS 


designed in both mineral and compounded grades 


to cut costs in other processes in your mill. 
Boston * Charlotte, N. C. + Pittsburgh 


For further information about Tycol Alweave Textile Oils, Philadelphia * Chicago ¢ Detroit 
write, wire or phone your nearest Tulsa * Cleveland « San Francisco 


TIDE WATER 
associaten 


Tide Water Associated office today. 


OIL COMPANY 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF “TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA” 
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Here’s the Machine You’ve been Waiting for 


“ROBOT” 


AUTOMATIC REED AND HEDDLE 


Robot with Dust Exhauster 


Cleans, hones and polishes REEDS 


e Cleans and polishes HEDDLES in 

or out of the harness frame 
e Quickly removes rust, size and dirt 


= Apparatus 


The finest, most efficient, most versatile 
REED and HEDDLE cleaning machine on 
the market today. 


Write toaay for descriptive 
literature and information 


H. J. THEILER CORPORATION - Whitinsville, Mass. 


“Slide-tex’”’ PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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A battery of Cocker 
Spindle Driven Warp- 
ers in a Southern Mill. 


: The Cocker High Speed Spindle Driven Warper is equipped with either vertical type or hori- 
zontal type creel. 


An exclusive feature on this machine is the electronic relay stop motion, patented by Deering 
Milliken Research Trust and manufactured by Cocker. 


Other equipment on this worper includes electrical eyeboard stop motion, magnetic brakes, 
press roll, electric beam doffing, predetermining counter clock, electric speed indicator, combs, 
and push button controls. Write or wire for full information. 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Wager WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Made by 
DENMAN 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


WATCH DENMAN 
FOR THE BEST 


Denman jumped ahead by developing the frst suc- 
cessful rubberized fabric picker in textile history, but 
it takes consistently superior running and wearing quali- 
ties for Denman Pioneer to remain the Number One 


choice of the industry. 


Mills continue to use Denman more than any other 
picker because of its steady, balanced performance on 
the loom. Denman pickers give them the combination 
of toughness and resiliency that best cushions the shock 
of heavy shuttle blows . . . minimizes wear on shuttles, 
sticks and pickers. Mill men choose Denman above all 


other pickers for 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Ite TERRELL MACHINE 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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When your drawing heads wear out, it 
will be profitable . . . and patriotic, too 

. to investigate Ideal Drawing Rolls 
before you make repairs. They require 
less critical metal .. . less labor to operate 
and maintain . . . less power to run... 
less space—yet they enable you to in- 
crease your production at the same time. 
Cost less, too. 


Less Metal: 
One mill using Ideal High Speed Drawing Rolls is now producing 60,000 Ibs. more per week from 256 heads 
than they did from 512 heads with conventional rolls. Another is producing as much from 22 rolls as they 
formerly did with 57. Such figures are commonplace. You need far fewer Ideal Rolls than you would con- 
ventional rolls, thus releasing the extra frames for resale at a profit—and saving metal as well. And each 
individual Ideal Head requires less metal than does a conventional roll. 


Less Labor: | 
Ball bearings, hardened and ground flutes, perfect and permanent alignment at the same time, make frames 
with Ideal Heads easy to tend. The reduced number of frames also requires fewer operators. Frequent taking 
down, cleaning, reconditioning, scouring, removing burrs, and constant oiling is no longer needed. You save 
on scarce labor when you repair with Ideal Drawing Rolls. 


Less Power: 
Ball bearing construction, perfect alignment, and smoother operation require less power per frame—and 
there are fewer frames to run. 


Less Space: 
Fewer drawing frames give you space for additional cards, roving frames, spinning frames, etc. 


Increased Production: 
The only production time lost with Ideal Drawing Rolls is for doffing. Ideal gives 85% production compared 
to conventional 65%. Higher speed, less down-time, and the extra space which can be used for additional 
cards, etc., enable you to increase your production. You also get a bonus in quality—greater breaking strength 
and almost perfect evenness. 


When your drawing heads wear out, be thrifty 
and patriotic, too; get Ideal Ball Bearing 


High Speed Drawing Rolls to take their place. industries, Inc. 
"Patented Ideal Bessemer City, N. 
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new! 


scorn spindles reconditioned 


by master technicians! 


It takes what GOSSETT-MASON has plenty of .. . 


know-how, equipment and skilled technicians .. . . 


to repair and recondition spindles. The cost is only a 
fraction of complete spindle replacement. Give us a ANT 
call. We will gladly and promptly give you a cost 


estimate. COL 


look what we do to spindles! cm 


Sketch A. This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and Tage 


drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle mae, 
reconditioned by GOSSETT-MASON master technicians. eae 


BEFORE 


Sketch B. The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle 
steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to 


specified size. We also build up the worn top with hard 


chrome plate and grind the top to size specified. After 


retopping blade, if necessary we put on a new whorl (made 


by GOSSETT-MASON). 


Sketch C. This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifica- 
tions called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT-MASON 
technicians converted at a fraction of the cost of complete 
spindle replacement. 


Sketch D. We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new 
GOSSETT-MASON tape driven whorl. Then we arranged 
the band driven spindle base so that it can be used with 
tape driven spindle. Takes know-how and equipment plus 
skilled technicians. 


PLEASE NOTE: We manufacture all types of 


new spindles and bases. Write or telephone us 
for full particulars and a cost estimate. 


B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Voa. Representative 


GASTONIA: NORTH CAROLINA 


GOSSETT-MASON 


Incorporated 


WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE PHONE 5-466! or 5-0142 
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1-STOP 


You will find Warwick research-developed, market-proved 
textile chemicals in more than 20 major fields of application 
in the textile industry. 


We suggest you use Warwick—one of America’s largest chemi- : 
cal research and manufacturing companies built on and de- 
voted to. products for this industry—for all your chemical needs. 


You'll enjoy high standards of performance, you'll be assured j 
perfect compatibility between materials, and you can usually : 
cut inventory, buying and book-keeping costs by using a single | 
leading source. 


c 


EMICAL 
MPAWNY, DIVi 


= 
APPLICATION NAME CHEMICAL NATURE 
_WEAVE-LOK* x x water-soluble processed natura! resin 
_FORMASET* HG. a2. _inorganic polymer semi- durable 
NON VOLATILE | __PLASTISOL TEXTILES, PAPER) vinyl resin dispersions 
TEXTILES, PAPER vinyl resin dispersions 
COLORS, DISPERSED 3 SUNTONE* VINYL go palma in resinous and Chemical 
COLORS, PAD DYEING SUNTONE* x x x x co dispersed pigments and resinous binders s; 
COLORS, PRINTING SUNTONE* x 4 dispersed pigments and resinous binders 
COLORS, PRINTING SUNTONE* PLASTICS dispersed pigments and resinous binders 
FINISHES 
___BODYING AGENTS SETOLE* AF aqueous dispersions of thermo-séetting resins 
_ CRUSH RESISTANT FORMASET* SN a methylolurea type Thermo-setting resin 
DULLER: ANTILUSTEROLE* A aqueous dispersion of Inorganic pigments 
FIRE RETARDANT  'WARCONYL* A xX “blend of inorganic salts 
GLAZING (DURABLE) FORMASET* 10-D x dimethylurea-ether polymer 
GLAZING (DURABLE) -FORMASET* SN methylolurea type thermo-setting rosin 
MILDEW PROOFING KUPRATE* wer x solubilized copper 
mulsion Contalmine 20% Go. 
RIBBON FINISH SETOLE* D EXTRA x Water-soluble alkyd resin 
SEWABILITY FINISH WARCO* A 221 non-Tonle emulston 
SHRINK RESISTANT FORMASET* SR aR et Ketone aldehyde type thermo-setting resin 
SHRINK RESISTANT FORMASET* SN x methylolurea type thermo-setting resin 
SHRINK RESISTANT FORMASET* 10-D x a 
Ontrolléed formaliver of 
SHRINK RESISTANT FORMASET* C x x x x x . ok resistant 
SOFTENERS 
ANIONIC APPRETOLE* x alky| amide dispersion 
CATIONIC APPRAMINE* Substituted tatty amide 
HEAVY-BODIED TORRIDEX*® “sulfonated tallow 
OXIDATION RESISTANT WARCOLENE* i7i x Tatty acre ester 
WATER REPELLENT DURABLE NORANE* R x | Xx compeuad 
WATER REPELLENT DURABLE NORANE* W ee Wax emuTsio us me 3 
____WATER REPELLENT RENEWABLE IMPREGNOLE* Wax EMUTETON WITH POTVVOTENT 
_ GAS F FADING INHIBITOR WARCO* GFi ¥ “High Molecular Welgnt amino Compound 
GAS FADING INHIBITOR WARCO* GND 4 Whixed Organic amines type) 
KIER BOILING COMPOUNDS KIEROLE* xX sulfonated fatty acids 
_KIER BOILING COMPOUNDS COLOROLE* Sulfonated Tatty acids 
_LUBRICANT (YARN, FABRIC) WARCOLENE* x on 
__LUBRICANT WARCO* A 221 
__PENETRANTS— REGULAR WARCOSOL* Sodium 
_PENETRANTS—NON-FOAMING WARCOSOL* NF “Blend OF Organic esters 
PENETRANTS- -MERCERIZING EUMERCIN® xX and Types 
PIGMENT PRINT BINDERS SUNTONE* CLEARS x Tx EMUTSTIEN 
___PIGMENT PRINT BINDERS FORMASET* 20 Partially resin 
_TAR AND GREASE REMOVER LANOLE*® ft aT SOTUTION I Solvent” 
__SYNTHETIC DETERGENT SULFANOLE* CP xy xX Tatty 
_SYNTHETIC DETERGENT SULFANOLE* S GEL Cone.; xX | xX |x 1x 
WETTING AND REWETTING WARCOSAN’‘E Conc. SOOTUMT STKYT Ester 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


Detailed technical information, samples and counsel on any 
Warwick product sent on request. Write, wire or phone... 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


On €: ‘10th STREET AND 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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The Cards Are Stacked 


FACT very important to the 
American people has received 
little publicity in the series of hearings 
now being conducted in Washington. 
Before the press is permitted to pass 
on to the people the text of these hear- 
ings, every word uttered, every record 
submitted, must pass through the hands 
of censors. These censors were chosen 
by two Cabinet members, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Secretary of State. 
Thus we have a game in which Mar- 
shall and Acheson are not only doing 
the pitching, but also acting as um- 
pires. 

General Marshall not only has the 
privilege of censoring his own testt- 
| mony, but that of General MacArthur 
= as well. Senators who have heard the 
| testimony of both men have told New 
. York and Washington reporters that 
i secret and confidential documents pro- 
duced at the hearings show little dis- 
agreement between MacArthur's views 
and those of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Particularly were they in perfect agree- 
ment that Formosa should never fall 

into the hands of the Chinese Reds. 

Acheson is on written record as.hold- 
ing that Formosa was of no strategic 
value, and senators who have heard 
Marshall's testimony before censors 
worked it over have stated that Mar- 
shall has produced no evidence that he 
did not concur in Acheson's opinion 
that the Reds could have Formosa and 
a seat in the U. N. in exchange for 
peace in Asia. 

Some pertinent questions were un- 
doubtedly put to General Marshall, but 
it is doubtful if the blue pencil of the 
State Department will ever permit his 
answers to reach the American public. 


It was General Marshall who went 
to China to investigate the regime of 
Chiang Kai-Shek and who returned 
with the recommendation that the 
United States cut him adrift. It was 
Acheson who said that the men fight- 
ing against Chiang were not Commun- 
ists but “‘agrarians’’ who had no sym- 
pathy with Moscow. The United States 
withdrew its support from Chiang and 
he was forced out of China, where- 
upon Acheson's ‘‘agrarians’” took over, 
and turned out to be Chinese Reds— 
the same Reds fighting and killing our 
men in Korea today. It was the team of 


Truman-Acheson-Marshall which per- 
mitted the infamous “White Papers” to 
become a part of our Asiatic philoso- 
phy, and it was this same team that 
had much to do with suppressing the 
Wedemeyer Report, a document com- 
piled in 1947 in which we were warn- 
ed against much of what has happened 
to us in Korea. 

It was Acheson who had a secret 
agreement with the British Foreign 
Office that gave Britain the green light 
to go ahead two years ago and recog- 
nize Red China as the official govern- 
ment of China. And it was General 
Marshall who, while on his ill-fated 
mission to China, stopped in Tokyo, 
called upon General MacArthur, but 
did not discuss any phase of his mis- 
sion with the man who knew better 
than any living foreigner the Asiatic 
mind. 

All these items are matters of rec- 
ord, part of the history of our foreign 
policy in Asta. The State Department's 
censors at these hearings can blue- 
pencil much of the record today, but 
they cannot blue-pencil the archives of 
history. 

As far as the American public is con- 
cerned, the cards are stacked at these 
hearings unless Chairman Russell will 
lift the cloak of secrecy from those 
things deleted by biased censors under 
the pretext that these things endanger 
our national security. — Mooresville 


(N. C.) Tribune. 


C.1.0. Promised Bombings 


to the promise made two 
years ago, the C.LO. is bringing 
terrorism and bloodshed to the South. 
An explosive charge dropped in a man- 
hole near the power plant of a mill at 
Danville, Va., stopped operations in 
the big plant and most of the mill com- 
munity's village of Schoolfield, where 
4,500 reside, was without electric ser- 
vice. 

Defying the United States Army 
Quartermaster needs for war goods, the 
C.1.0., headed by a son of Poland, and 
others from the old countries of revo- 
lutionaries, resort to Hitler-Mussolini 
tactics. Several days of restive calm 
were broken by the night blasts. Ear- 
lier, two dynamite blasts were reported. 

Fear, terrorism, intimidation and the 
breaking up of normal home lives, is 


the pattern of the vicious C.1.O. in its 
earlier days in Michigan, later in other 
sections of the nation, now coming 
South, as George Baldanzi, one of the 
leaders, told his convention members 
would be the C.1.O. invasion of Dixie- 
land—people will be killed, he said. 

When workers refuse to be coerced, 
they are threatened. Dynamite and ex- 
plosives, ice picks, tacks, and conga- 
like picket lines are used, and tnsults 
hurled. On top of that, the C.1.O. de- 
fies the Federal Government and re- 
fuses to permit war goods to be pro- 
duced. 

Is this the kind of leadership we 
want in our area? If there is to be a 
showdown, the spirit of free enterprise 
and resistance to disorder by outsiders, 
will be made known to the world.— 


Anderson (S. C.) Daily Mail 


A Lesson In Socialism 


A a teacher in the public schools, 
I find that the Socialist-Com- 
munist idea of taking “from each ac- 
cording to his ability,” and giving “to 
each according to his need” is now 
generally accepted without question by 
most of our pupils. In an effort to ex- 
plain the fallacy in this theory, I some- 
times try this approach: 

When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils makes a grade of 85 
on a test, I suggest that I take away 
20 points and give them to a student 
who has made only 55 points on his 
test. Thus each would contribute ac- 
cording to his ability and—since both 
would have a passing mark — each 
would receive according to his need. 
After I have juggled the grades of all 
the other pupils in this fashion, the 
result is usually a “common owner- 
ship” grade of between 75 and 80— 
the minimum needed for passing, or 
for survival. Then I speculate with the 
pupils as to the probable results if | 
actually used the Socialistic theory for 
grading papers. 

First, the highly productive pupils— 
and they are always a minority in school 
as well as in life—would soon lose all 
incentive for producing. Why strive to 
make a high grade if part of it is taken 
from you by “authority” and given to 
someone else? 

Second, the less productive pupils— 
a majority in school as elsewhere— 
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New Fluted Rolls 


Now Available at Substantial Savings 


N° automatic machinery re- 
cently installed makes it 
possible for Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Co. to manufacture 
FLUTED ROLLS for spinning 
and flyer frames at LOWER 
costs. We pass these savings on 
to you. 

Compare our prices for all 
types of NEW fluted rolls with 


New England Representative 


WM, R. FOX 
P. O. Box 380 — Providence, R. |. 


SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE 


the cost of reworking OLD rolls. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the small difference in cost. 
All of our new fluted rolls are 
made with screw necks. They’re 
precision made of the highest 
grade steel and are held to 
close tolerances. They can be 
finished also with hard chrome 
plating. 


WHORLS 


e Band and tape drive 
@ Precision made 


@ Made to specifications 


e Guaranteed 


SPINDLES 


e Retopped by electric butt welding 
or tops built up with chrome and 


reground to size 


e@ Pointed, polished, straightened—as 


good as new 


e All spindles tested for straightness 
and accuracy at running speeds 


PROMPT DELIVERIES AVAILABLE 


Write, wire or phone 2-3118 


for further information 


FLYER 


COMPANY 
821 West First Street * Phone 2-1329 « Charlotte 1, N.C. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


would, for a time, be relieved of the 
necessity to study or to produce. This 
Socialist-Communist system would con- 
tinue until the high producers had 
sunk—or had been driven down—to 
the level of the low producers. At that 
point, in order for anyone to survive, 
the ‘‘authority’’ would have no alterna- 
tive but to begin a system of compul- 
sory labor and punishment against 
even the low producers. They, of 
course, would then complain bitterly, 
but without understanding. 


This loom will be back in production in a 
fraction of the usual time, because Jarrett’s 
META-CLEAN dissolves oil, grease, dirt, 
size deposits, etc., amazingly fast. It works 
equally well on other textile equipment. 
Saves labor, too, because one man can do 
the work formerly requiring several men. 


Jarrett’s META-CLEAN actually costs less 

than slower cleaners because it is effective even when diluted with 20 parts water. 
Better to use, too — no smell — no fire hazards — and absolutely harmless to skin. 
Equally effective when sprayed, brushed, wiped on, or for immersion of smaller parts. 


Finally, I return the discussion to 
the ideas of freedom and enterprise— 
the market economy—where each per- 
son has freedom of choice and is re- 
sponsible for his own decisions and 
welfare. 

Gratifyingly enough, most of my 
pupils then understand what I mean 
when I explain that Socialism—even 
in a democracy—will eventually result 
in a living death for all except the 
‘authorities’ and a few of their favor- 
ite lackeys—Thomas ]. Shelly, high 
school economics and history teacher 
at Yonkers, N. Y. 


We will welcome the chance to show you how Jarrett’s META-CLEAN will increase 
your production, save labor, and reduce your cleaning material bills. 


Satisfaction Given —Not Promised 
CECIL H. JARRETT COMPANY INC. 


The Gayley Mill 


NNOUNCEMENT that Deering, 

Milliken & Co., Inc., will soon 
erect and operate a new nylon and 
rayon plant, to be known as the Gayley 
Mill, is further indication of the steady 
industrial growth of Greenville Coun- 
ty. The new plant will be located about 
four miles west of Marietta, approxt- 
mately at the present site of Alhson 
School. It is expected to employ be- 
tween 200 and 300 persons with an 
annual payroll of a half million to a 
million dollars. 

Exemption of productive machinery 
from the sales tax is said to have been 
a major factor in the company's de- 
cision to put the new mill in South 
Carolina, but the recently organized 
Greenville County Planning and De- 
velopment Board is due most of the 
credit for the choice of Greenville 
County as the actual location. 

Included in the 1,000-acre tract 
which the company has secured is some 
excellent agricultural land as well as 
some areas long popular with county 
hunters. Plowboys and ‘possum hunters 
alike must soon disappear from the 
area, however. 

Construction of the Gayley Mill, 
along with that of the plant recently 
located in Fountain Inn, means that 
virtually every section of the county 
has been given industrial opportunity. 


—Greenville (S. C.) News. 


Time For Decision 


HE tides .of confusion on the 

American scene sweep back and 
forth like the tides of the ocean. It is 
difhcult sometimes for a_ thinking 
American to know what to believe. The 
firing of General MacArthur dramatiz- 
ed another great difference of opinion 
among our fellow citizens. 

Our enemies—the Communists—are 
delighted with this situation. They do 
everything possible to stir up confu- 
sion. A divided nation is a weak na- 
tion. You don't have to be an experi- 
enced agitator to realize that. 

It is time for level-headed thinking 
—not frightened speculation. It is 
time to put the national interest and 
national security above all partisan is- 
sues. It is a time for decision. As 
always, we believe the common sense 
of the American people and the urgent 
necessity for a united America will give 
us the answer to the current threaten- 
ing situation.—Bur-Mil Review, Bur- 


lington Mills Corp. 
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see how the 
Hairitan” 


> CUT SHUTTLE COST 


Cy KINKY FILLING 


ENDLESS CHECK STRAP 


cushions the stick at each end of its stroke 


“Follow-thru” cushions the fireball 
pitch! ... and the Hairitan Endless 
Check Strap cushions the picker 
stick as it approaches each end of 
its stroke. 

These frozen-action photo- 
graphs, taken at 1/20,000th of a 
second, show a newly installed 
endless check strap on a Draper 
X2 loom doing 175 picks a minute. 
Notice that this brand new strap 
already functions perfectly, cush- 
ioning the picker stick to enable 
picker and shuttle to move to end 
of lay without shuttle bounce. 
Notice the free sliding action, with 
tension uniform on each side of 


the stick — and also the perfect 
way in which the strap conforms 
to the angle of the stick. 

The Hairitan Endless Check 
Strap is made of a single piece of 
choice quality Hairitan leather, 
folded double and cemented. It 
can be furnished hair-on or hair- 
off, in the standard lengths re- 
quired for each Draper Loom for 
which the necessary fingers are 
available. 

The Hairitan Endless Check 
Strap is an important member of 
the Orange Line team of loom 
leathers that work together to give 
you more profit. 


The new catalog of G&K-DIXIE Textile Leathers proves, with high-speed 


photographs, the balanced follow-thru team performance of Orange 


Line Leathers. Send for your copy and enjoy this new freedom from 


\INCREASE PROFITS 


OM | FAMOUS ORANGE* LINE TEXTIitE LEATHERS 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. . DIXIE LEATHER CORPORATION, ALBANY, GEORGIA Affiliate 
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purchases 
fill a continuing 


employee need... 


C. E. WILSON 


President, General Motors Corporation 


“Our Payroll Savings Plan, which was inaugurated pre-Pearl Harbor, has continued 


Way) y 


without interruption in war and peace. It is our experience that employees benefit 
personally as well as economically from such cultivation of the habit of thrift? 


In General Motors, employees have to date purchased more 
than $841,000,000.00 maturity value of Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Inaugurated largely for patriotic reasons in August 1941, 
the plan proved so helpful in meeting an employee need that 
GM decided to continue it as a regular part of its employee 
program. 


The experience of General Motors is paralleled by that 
of many other successful organizations. In upwards of 
21,000 large companies today, more than 8,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are investing $150,000,000 in U.S. Savings Bonds 
every month. 


Every Payroll Savings Plan is of direct benefit to the 
country, the company, and the employee. It is the one way 
of insuring our strength as individuals and as a free people. 


Employees want the Payroll Savings Plan. If you do not 
offer your people the plan... or if you have not made a 
person-to-person canvass recently — phone, wire or write to 
Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 


700, Washington Building, Washington, D. C. Your State 
Director will contact you to explain the simple pattern. of 
the person-to-person canvass and supply you with applica- 
tion blanks, pesters, pay envelope enclosures and other 
helpful material. 


Act now—to help your employees, your company and 
the stability of the American economy. 


Recent increases in employee 
participation in the Payroll Savings Plan following 
person-to-person canvasses: 


Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, from 8.7% to 96% of 9,000 employ- 
ees... Standard Oil of Indiana (Illinois; 26,175 employees), 
from 32.3% to 79.1%... Kelly Springfield Company (Mary- 
land; 2,000 employees), 46.8% to 83.3% ... A. M. Byers Co. 
(2,500 employees). 26% to 91%...Crucible Steel Company 
(14,500 employees) reinstatement of plan, 65%. Consolli- 
dated Western Steel Corporation (California; 7,528 employ- 
ees) 9.3% to 84.8% . . . Wisconsin Electric Power Co. (3,000 
employees) 44.3% to 73%. 


The U. §. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and 
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If your problem is dyeing 


ACETATE RAYON CHEMSTRAND 
NYLON DYNEL ORLON DACRON 
CELCOS VISCOSE-VICARA GLASS 
we offer practical assistance based upon the 
accumulated experience of our Research 
Laboratories and Field Technicians. 

We will recommend the dyestuffs to use and 
suggest the method of dyeing which in our 
experience gives the best result in terms of 
end-vee. Submit your problem to our 
nearest sales office. Your inquiry will receive 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


NEW FIBERS—NEW TECHNIQUES—NEW PROBLEMS 
PACR, 
Os 
VISCOSE 
‘\ 
, careful and prompt attention. 
O 


This year’s S.T.A. convention will be held June 21-22-23 at Mayview Manor, Blowing 


Rock, N. C. Mill managers, superintendents, overseers and other operating executives, 


whether or not members of the Southern Textile Association at present, are urged to 


attend. 


As of April 10, all rooms at Mayview Manor had been reserved for the 


purpose. 


by a one-day deposit. 


convention week-end. However, an unlimited number of European plan 
double rooms is still available at Green Park Hotel, a very comfortable 
establishment on the golf course not far from Mayview. These double rooms 
at Green Park are $8, $10 and $12 per day for two persons, and reservation 
requests should be sent direct to the Green Park management accompanied 


The accompanying blank may be used for this 


Since the Green Park dining room will not be in operation until later in the season, 


persons registered there may get meals at Mayview Manor ($1.50 breakfast, $2.50 


luncheon, $3.50 buffet supper Thursday night, and $5 banquet Friday night—plus 


3% sales tax and 10% gratuity) or at the several public restaurants in the business 


district of Blowing Rock. 


In addition to Green Park facilities, rooms (with or 
without meals—American or European plans, respec- 
tively) are available at other hotels and inns. These 
include Hotel Skyland (35 rooms, American plan), 
Martin House (28 rooms, American), Watauga Inn 
(25 rooms, American), Sunshine Inn (15 rooms, Amer- 
ican), Skyway Lodge (ten rooms, American), and 
Parkway Hotel (ten rooms, European). Rates at Mar- 
tin House are $6 and up per day single, $12 and up 
per day double; at Watauga Inn, rates are $7 and up 
per day single, $12 and up per day double. Information 
about charges at the other establishments may be 
secured direct from their managements. For initorma- 
tion about smaller lodges and tourist courts, write to 


the Blowing Rock Chamber of Commerce. 


Arrival should be scheduled for Thursday afternoon, 
since activity begins that evening with a buffet supper. 
The first business session will take place Friday morn- 
ing; that afternoon there will be the annual golf tour- 
nament and bingo game, followed by the Associate 
Members Division reception and banquet that night. 
The convention will end Saturday morning with a final 


business session and election of new officers for 1951- 


5? 


Mrs. Helene Williams. Manazer 
GREEN PARK HOTEL 
Blowing Rock. N. C. 


Please enter the following doub!e room reservation 
in my name for the Southern Textile Association 
convention June 21-23 


(Check one) 
5 8 per dav (third floor) 
10 per day (rear view) 


12 per day (front view) 
This amount covers daily charge for myself and 
(name ) 
Signed : | (name ) 


(firm) 


___.(street, number & city) 
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Emil, George and Lewis 


As this ts written, most members of the Textile Workers 
Union of America who were on strike in Southern mills for 
five weeks are back at work. There have been various accu- 
from union leaders that management broke the 
strike, but the real truth is that the strike just simply fell 
apart, 

The union boys are a little too smart to take advice, but 
we would suggest to them that in the future they pick a 
better time to strike. Considering the currently poor market, 
there were not many mill executives who regretted, 


sations 


from a 
financial standpoint, having their plants shut down for a 
while. Yes, they regret the sporadic outcroppings of strike 
violence, they regret the delays in fulfillment of military 
orders, and they regret the engendering of ill will between 
employee and employer. But how many mill executives are 
anxious to run their mills when there is a shortage of orders 
for yarn or cloth? 

It did us good to observe the general solidarity of man- 
agement. Among executives there developed a desire to get 
the matter settled, and not to allow the union to nibble the 
industry to pieces, mill by mill. 
tude: 


Management had this atti- 
“All right, Emil Rieve, George Baldanzi, Lewis Conn 
and the rest of your crew, let's put this issue in the middle 
of the floor, kick it around, let all directly concerned with it, 
as well as the public, inspect every facet and come to some 
conclusion.” 

T.W.U.A. leaders claimed that a total of 40.000 workers 
were out during the strike, when ictually little more than 
30,000 were striking. On May 5, when union leaders ad- 
vised their locals to vote for a cessation of the strike. 
T.W.U.A. said that 9,000-plus union members were still 
out, when actually there were but five or six thousand who 
continued the idleness imposed on them by Rieve, 
and Conn. 

Now Cyrus Ching, through his Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, has set up a three-man panel which is 
supposed to bring about a wage agreement between the 


Baldanzi 
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T.W.U.A. and Southern textile mills. A wage agreement? 
What ts there to agree upon? To our mind there is nothing 
to mediate, as one mill informed Mr. Ching, “We 
have given the maximum raise (two per cent) allowed by 
and any mediation should be between the 
union and the government.” 


since. 
Washington, 


We doubt if the mediation panel will accomplish much. 
Its public member, Francis O. Clarkson, a Charlotte attorney, 
left Charlotte May 17 for a tour of Europe. Representing 
management on the panel is Taylor R. Durham of Charlotte, 
president of the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Durham accepted service on the panel with the 
definite understanding that (1) there would be no arbitra- 
tion; (2) there would be no open hearings to provide a 
sounding board for union oratory; (3) there would be no 
report which would place employers under 
public pressure; and 


fact-finding” 
(4) his personal connection with the 
panel would be solely for the purpose of representing man- 
agement and that it be understood to begin with that such 
influence as Mr. Durham might exert would be entirely in 
the employers’ favor. That leaves the third panel member, 
Ray C. Nixon of Atlanta, Southern regional director of the 
C.1.0. United Rubber Workers Union, with little elasticity 
of action. 

We of course do not get any closer to union executive 
conferences than mild snooping about in hotel lobbies, but 
we like to imagine the conversation between Rieve, Baldanzi, 
Conn, etc., which probably took place this month. 
(These names fall into a euphonious pattern almost as 
effectively as the “Martin, Barton and Fish’’ 
Mr. Roosevelt used in his third term campaign. ) 


early 


reference that 
At any 
rate, we can picture Emil, George and Lewis sitting in a 
hotel room. The conversation would go like this (readers 
please supply appropriate accents) : 

‘Look, Emil, let's forget our personal differences about 


who ts to control the union and get the most gravy out of it, at 
least for a while, 


I do appreciate your attitude, George. This strike seems 
to be getting nowhere, because some mills don't seem to care wheth 
er they run or not, and those who want to are operating despite the 


Ge OTR. 


so we can keep this organization alive 


Emil: 


strike. And at the same time. T.W.U.A. has been nicked to th: 
tune of about a million bucks 
Lewis: I'm just a state director, but I'll tell you one thing. We 


had better stop eating at the best restaurants in Greensboro. Ou: 
members must know we are not eating fatback, which. if you will 
pardon my heresy, is the only passing 
out. And on top of that, the rumor is going around that we are 
going to ask the strikers to repay us for the food which has been 
advanced to them. 

Emil: Don't be absurd, Conn. You know perfectly 
won't do it that way. We can raise the dues a litth 
take up the slack. And besides, we can put off the 
grocers for some time. You must remember that we 
been forced to pay that wholesaler in Virginia 


meat Our Commuissaries are 


well we 
later on to 
wholesale 
have never 


George: How much you making now, Emil? 


Emil; You trying to be facetious? You know how much I make 
and you can read the April 21st issue of our Textile Labor if you 
want a breakdown of our expenses. 
“administrative’’ breaks 


To refresh your memorv. the 


schedule down this way 


salar 1es and 


travel expenses for executive officers, $69,744.22: Social Security 
and unemployment insurance taxes for officers, $145.44: salaries 
and travel for other personnel, $31,063.93; convention expense 


$73,504.30;.C.P.A. and council reporting fees. 
adds up to $177,268.74- 
for all of us. Besides, 
year to February 


$2,810.85. That 
a right sizable kitty with plenty in i: 
our entire budget from March Ist of last 
28th of this was nearly five million dollars 
That's a lot of money, and you know the membership will pass 
anything we recommend in the way of budget changes 


Lewis; Excuse me if I seem disrespectful, but will you guys quit 
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EDITORIALS- 


chewing at each other? The pressure is on me in Greensboro, and 
I want some decision. I keep making public statements about 
having the mills in North Carolina shut down completely, and all 
the time the spindles and looms are running like hell. Every day 
folks are quitting the picket lines and going back to work. Before 
you know it we won't have any strike 

Emil: 1 see your point, Lewis. What you say we put out a feele: 
through John Edelman in Washington and see if we can't stir up 
some action. 


George: We already arranged to have the Labor Department make 
some investigations in Greensboro, Charlotte and Danvill 


Lewis: That ain't the point. They couldn't run down any cases 
of management being responsible for violence. Thank goodness 
the investigators didn't say who was responsible; we fixed /hat. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1951 — 
June 6—A.A.T.T., Bullders Club, New York City 


June §-9—Annual outing, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Radium 
Springs, Albany, Ga 


June 18-22—~Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Atiantic City, N. J. 


June 21-23—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N 


June 29-30—Summer outing, PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., 
Porest Hotel, Myrtie Beach, 8. C 


Ocean 


Sept. 8&—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Columbus, Ga 
Sept. 12—A.A.T.T., Bullders Club, New York City 
Sept. 13-14—Fall meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Swampscott, Mass. 


Sept. 20-21—-Annua! convention, SOUTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDITORS, Asheville, N. C 


Sept. 22—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, 
N.C 


Oct. 3—A.A.T.T., Bullders Club, New York City 


Oct. 4-5—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C 


Oct. 17-19—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 18-18—Annual convention, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 


Nov. 7—~A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


Nev. 8-9—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 


Dec. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


Dec. 3—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Builders Club, New York City 


Dec. 8—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


—1952 — 
March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.8.T.M., Cleveland, O. 
eae ee meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson House, Clemson, 
May 15-17—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
June 23-27—Annual meeting, A.5.T.M., New York City 


June 26-28—Annual convention, 8.T.A., Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
8. C. 


Nov. 6-8—Annual! national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Boston, Mass 


— 1953 — 
Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 
— 1954 — 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atian- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium 
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What I want you fellows to do is get this strike over without it 
looking like the union has lost it. 

George: You don't want much, do you? 

Emii: Now, George, you have a completely negative attitude. 
And that reminds me of something. I told you some time ago you 
should have changed the spelling of your name. You can act like 
a linthead as much as you want, but that name belies any idea you 
may want to put across that you ever gave a rebel yell. 

George: Doing better than you did in Poland, ain't you Emil ? 

Lewis: I changed mine, Boss. 

George: Stop kissing around, Conn, and be careful who you cal! 
“Boss.” 

Emil: Look, we ain't getting anywhere. This strike is about to 
bust us. I'm going to get Edelman on the phone 

Lewis: I still want to know how we are going to get the mills 
to give a raise larger than the law allows. 

George: You got a lot to learn, boy. If we can get some kind 
of mediation board set up we can let this strike simmer down so 
that it won't look like we have called it off. I never saw a board 
do anything fast, so by the time it reaches some kind of conclusion, 
if any, we can have applied pressure from the top in Washington 
to relieve us of that ten per cent limit. Laws can be changed, you 
know, and there are always the courts. 

Emil: Don't mention courts to me. Them judges aren't playing 
along like they used to. Couple of our fellows set off some dyna 
mite in Danville, and damn if they didn’t get put in jail. And 
incidentally, George, you had better get hot up there or we will 
wind up losing the next election 

George: What can I do? We tried to call out 11,500 people. 
and 7,500 of them stayed on the job. I'll be honest with you, | 
don't think the folks in Danville want a union any more. You 
know what? They even had the nerve to walk up a steel ramp 
over the fence so they wouldn't have to cross our picket lines 
Lot of them crossed the picket line anyhow. And I always did 
say that that red-headed gal we sent in there was dressed too well 
Besides, all she knows about the textile business is how to walk 
up and down the steps of a mill. 

Emil: Let's quit bitching at cach other and just face the fact 
that we have lost this strike. Our purposes at the moment will b: 
served best if we get it called off. You must remember that we 
don't have but about 20 per cent of the Southern textile workers 
organize, and the other 80 per cent can keep us busy enough for 
us to convince our members that we are earning our pay. George, 
pick out a few owners of Northern mills which can't compete 
with modern mills and get them to do some more talking abou: 
how the industry will never reach a healthy state until all mills 
are organized—you know, the usual line. We will stir up enough 
activity so that this miscarriage of a strike will be forgotten before 
long. 

Lewis: But we kept these people off their jobs right many weeks, 
and they didn't get much more out of it than fatback, beans and 
potatoes. How you going to explain that? 


Emil and George (in chorus): You got a lot to learn, boy. 


It might be said that a// of the textile union leaders have 
got a lot to learn. The editors of TEXTILE BULLETIN will 
admit to being biased on the subject of labor-management 
relations in the textile industry, but we honestly believe that 
management has done, and is doing, everything within rea- 
son to improve working conditions. Average gross weekly 
earnings in Southern mills have risen in less than 12 years 
from $13.83 to $51.25; with 1939 ihdexed at 100, this 
means that the present index is 370.6, while during the 
same period the Department of Labor, consumers’ price 
index has advanced from 100 to 174.80. 

T.W.U.A. itself recently cited technical advances in tex- 
tile manufacturing which make for easier mill jobs—im- 
proved lighting, increased use of air control, elimination of 
much manual labor, etc. . 

And yet, these fast-talking messiahs with foreign roots 
continue to slur Southern textile management. Owners of 
Southern textile mills are in the business for profits, not the 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


PRODUCER oF A YOR 


Avisco ad, appearing recently in The New Yorker and Time Magazine, 
dramatizes the contribution of rayon to the growing popularity of 
sportswear. The advertisement makes the point that good looking rayon 
» fabrics now available have done much to stimulate consumer demand 
for more informal clothing. Like its predecessors, this Avisco message 
is designed to keep the public and opinion leaders abreast of develop- 
ments in rayon—and to stimulate acceptance for rayon products, 


MAKE USE OF MICO 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 1 FIBER RESEARCH 


2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1. 


New York, May, 1931 
~A new motion picture 
entitled ““The buslity 
Control Plan” is being 
made available to re- 
tail stores by The Vis- 
cose Company. 


New York, May, 1931 — 
Cherrybloom Pink, Bamboo 
Tan, Buddha Blue, Lan- 

terngiow Yellow, Pagoda 
+ Cream and Oriental Red 
have been selected as the 
Official colors for the 1931 
ummer season. 


Brooxiyn, May, 1931 — The 
exhibition of decorative art be- 
ing held here is arousing wide 
interest. Featured attractions 
are rayon bedspreads, draper- 
ies, and wallcoverings. 
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EDITORIALS 


exercise they get out of it; by.the same token, a selfish 
desire for personal profit prevails among the union leaders. 
We can't really believe that Rieve, Baldanzi and Conn are 
in it because they feel that Latham the loomfixer and Sarah 
the spinner are being mistreated. 

Even at that, a union leader shoots off his mouth every 
now and then and says something which indicates that mem- 
bers of the T.W.U.A. Southern locals are considered as 
pawns for T.W.U.A. executives. Boyd E. Payton, T.W.U.A. 
director for the upper South, was interviewed at Danville 
recently, and disavowed any responsibility on the part of 
the international union for strike violence. Mr. Payton, in 
a somewhat learned fashion, brushed off the incidents by 
saying that to settle a dispute by violence "is endemic to the 
mill people of this area, whether it be industrial strife or 
any other kind of row. A number of Southern mill workers. 
especially in the middle-aged and older groups, are illiterate. 
All that some of these people have is their hands; that's 
what they know—how to use their hands.” 

Who, then, are these illiterates who have been arrested 
for strike violence? Are they the ordinary union members ? 
Let's list a couple: 

(1) John Howard Crew, business manager of the Pitt- 
sylvania County T.W.U.A. Joint Board at Danville, arrested 
when police found three sticks of dynamite, about 25 per- 
cussion caps and some four feet of fuse in his home; he was 
convicted and fined. 

(2) Norwood Holford, president of the T.W.U.A. local 
at Wake Forest, N. C., arrested for and subsequently con- 
victed of assaulting a non-striking worker. 

At Durham, N. C., three Erwin Mills employees were 
attacked while on their way to work, and a dynamite charge 
wrecked one of two pickers in an Erwin plant. At Rome, 
Ga., paint and corrosive acid were splattered on the property 
of non-striking workers. 

Early this month employees of the Republic Cotton Mills 
Division of J. P. Stevens & Co. voted overwhelmingly for 
“ho union” in an election conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. Of the ballots cast, 1,120 workers at the 
three Republic plants voted ‘no union,’ 507 favored join- 
ing the Textile Workers Union of America, 59 preferred 
the United Textile Workers, A.F.L.,. 16 votes were voided 
and 43 were challenged. election results.” according 
to a newspaper report, “were greeted with the blowing of 
many automobile horns and a general boisterous celebra- 
tion. A celebration was in order.- Just last month the board 
of directors of J. P. Stevens made the following announce- 
ment: 

For a long time the management of our company has been in 
creasingly concerned about the difficulties surrounding the opera- 
tion of our Hockanum Mills in Rockville. Conn. The properties 
of these mills are not as modern as we. would like them to be in 
order to operate efficiently and profitably under competitive condi- 
tions. Moreover, these mills have been seriously handicapped by 
the unwillingness of the union to permit us to set up work assign- 
ments comparable to those in other plants. At the present time and 
for many weeks they have been sbustantially closed down due to 
a strike resulting from our inability to agree with the union on 
the terms of a contract. In these and various other respects our 


efforts to go forward at these mills have been handicapped and 
obstructed. 


In the light of all relevant circumstances we have reluctantly but 
definitely concluded that our continued operation of these mills is 
not economically practical. We, therefore, are offering them for 
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immediate sale as a going concern and will give consideration to 
any bona fide offer which we may receive for them between now 
and May 1, 1951. If no satisfactory arrangements for the sale of 
these mills can be concluded within this period, the properties will 
then be liquidated 


This decision on our part- has not been easy and has been mad” 
with sincere regret. The record of J. P. Stevens and Co.. Inc.. has 
not been one of contraction and liquidation but of building and 
expansion. We must, however, face the facts of the situation 


We are mindful of those who have been our friends in the 
Rockville community through the years—employees and others as 
well. We feel an especial indebtedness to those who during th 
current strike have loyally continued at work. It is not their fault 
that they have been so few. 


For reasons similar to those necessitating the decision which has 
been made with respect to Hockanum Mills, the directors of our 
company have also reluctantly concluded that operations at Pen 
tucket Mills in Haverhill, Mass., are to be terminated. This dé 
cision has likewise been a difficult one, not only because the com 
pany has so long been identified with the community but alsu 
because of the recent efforts of a group of the employees there in 
initiating a return to work movemert. Nor do we forget the efforts 
of those citizens of Haverhill who have tried to help us preserve 
this industry in that community. The situation is-simply one in 
which no other decision finally seems practical than the one which 
has been made 

Another incident up North had a New England mill 
executive calling on all New England textile employers to 
help extend unionism in the South. Speaking at a dinner 
in Stonington, Conn., jointly sponsored by American Velvet 
Co., of which he is president, and Local 110 of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, Clarence A. Wimpfheimer 
said: ‘We have no real job security here until the South is 
organized. We've got to have unions to protect us so that 
wage rates are drawn closer together, not farther apart. 
And when I say we, I include management.”” Mr. Wimpf- 
heimer went on to say that the South must not become a 
refuge for industrialists seeking competitive advantage 
through low wages. In other words, Clarence Wimpfheimer 
bought himself a bad deal he can’t get out of, and so he 
wants everyone else to jump into the same mess he is in. 
He said, further, that: 


[ am sad and also mad that George Baldanzi, an old friend of 
both union and company, is absent from our dinner tonight, and 
| am ashamed of the reasons why. As you know, he was invited to 
be here with us this evening, and he said only a very bad situation 
in the South could keep him away. Perhaps it is time that we 
understood just why men like George Baldanzi and Emil Riev: 
can t call their souls their own in the South today. It is a combina- 
tion of employer opposition and worker apathy. The workers stay 
out of the union by droves—they just aren't interested 

Amen, Clarence. 

A trade directory lists American Velvet Co. as operating 
210 looms on plushes, velvets and casket cloths. Maybe the 
last product is what gives Clarence his glum attitude. At 
any rate, Clarence, you are being trite. We've heard tales 
similar to yours from other New England personages. As 
cited above, the index of weekly éarnings in Southern mills 
has advanced from 100 in 1939 to 370.6 in October of 
1950; by using the same Department of Labor statistics, 
Clarence, we find that the index of gross weekly earnings 
in Northern mills has advanced during this same period 
from 100 to only 331.0. 

You can mouth around all you want to about how much 
the Southern mills need to be organized, Clarence, but the 
simple fact is that management down here doesn’t want the 
union telling it how to run the mills, and the workers them- 
selves don’t want the union either, because they feel that 
they are getting along pretty well.—McA. 
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JOHNSON WARP SIZERS 


Has Been Steady Since 1935 
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Robbins Mills installed their first Johnson sizer in 1935 when the company was called 


Pinehurst Silks and the town, later called Robbins, was known as Hemp,‘North Carolina. 


In 1939 the first of the six Johnson sizers shown in the picture was installed in Robbins 
Mills plant at Red Springs, North Carolina. 


In 1948, at their Aberdeen, North Carolina, plant a further Johnson sizer installation 
was made, and Johnson sizers are being installed in the new Robbins plant at Raeford, 


North Carolina. 


Only Johnson sizers are used in these Robbins plants—good evidence of trouble-free 


service rendered to a concern whose standards are high and whose requirements are 


exacting. 


We are always glad to answer questions about our sizers. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: T. E. Lucas Associates, Inc. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Picker Repair Parts . . . Quickly 


We keep in stock for prompt shipment all parts for 
Kitson pickers as well as those of our own manufacture. For 
years we have shipped practically all repair part orders within 


24 hours from the receipt of the order. 


Most of our customers keep few, if any, picker repair 
parts in their stock rooms, but depend on our stock for ser- 
vice. This will be particularly desirable during the war emer- 
gency, when one large, available stock of parts can take the 
place of hundreds of incomplete stocks which would tie up a 


great deal more critical materials than the one large stock. 


Our hundreds of regular customers are familiar with our 3 
service and depend on it. To those who are not our customers, 
we extend a cordial invitation to come to us in any emergency in 


the picker room. 


We manufacture a complete line of picking, opening and 
blending machinery, and also rebuild like new old machines 


which are in need of replacement. 


AldricH Machink 
Works 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


ATTENDED the International Textile’ Exposition at 

Lille, France, on April 30, May 1 and May 2 and 
planned to return there May 8 for three more days. The 
International Textile Exposition is an immense project about 
equally divided between textile goods and textile machin- 
ery. It was scheduled to run from April 28 to May 20, and 
there are no definite plans for another exposition within ten 
years. The attendance of visitors began at about 15,000 per 
day and is expected to exceed 1,000,000. The buildings 
cover about 21/, acres with the principal building devoted 
exclusively to exhibits of textile goods by mills and by 
finishers. The building is 600 by 600 feet and is said to be 
the largest building in Europe without internal posts or 
supports. 

The French have long been leading designers of textile 
fabrics and they are exhibiting a remarkable display of 
dyed, finished and printed fabrics. The same also applies 
to Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany and other coun- 
tries. 

Behind the main building are three buildings forming a 
‘“U” and intended for textile machinery exhibits, but a por- 
tion of one wing is used for the overflow of exhibits of 
textile fabrics. The exhibits of textile machinery are about 
ten times as large as those at the big American Textile 
Machinery Exhibition in 1950. Every country in Europe 
manufactures textile machinery and there was also machinery 
from Japan and the United States. I had no idea that so 
much textile machinery was manufactured in Europe. 

In a later story I will describe some of the most interest- 
ing machinery, especially the circular looms, but there are 
too many exhibits for me to attempt to describe them and 
in most cases they do not have English-speaking representa- 
tives and cannot give me the necessary information. 

A number of American textile machinery builders have 
space in the International Textile Exposition. Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works and Whitin Machine Works divided 
a large space. Saco-Lowell Shops does not have any moving 
machinery, but did show models of its long-draft system. 
Draper Corp. had an excellent booth with several looms in 
operation. One of the most interesting features of the Lille 
show was that almost every country had displays of auto- 
matic looms of the Northrop type, but none of them ap- 
peared to be operating as smoothly or efficiently as Draper 
looms. Until recently, labor unions in England and Europe 
would “not permit weavers to operate more than six Jooms 
and in some cases not over four, but we were told that the 
unions are now permitting weavers to run 20 looms and 
that automatic looms are coming into general use. Arm- 


strong Cork Co. and the Foxboro Co. had a joint exhibit. 
Tompkins Bros. showed two large circular knitting ma- 
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Other exhibitors known in the American textile 


chines. 
industry were Universal Winding Co., Morrison Machine 
Co., Dronsfield Bros., Platt Bros., and Foster Machine Co. 
Foster's exhibit was arranged by its European agents, Mus- 
champ Taylor, Ltd. 

Those whose feet have become tired walking the cement 
and board floors at the Southern Textile Exposition will 
applaud an idea which is in use at the International Textile 
Exposition—a specially-woven jute covering for all aisles. 
It gives a cushion instead of a hard surface and greatly 
reduces the foot and leg strain. 

Those who have complained about lack of hotel facilities 
at Greenville, S. C., should try to get a room at Lille. With 
only two hotels and an exposition 20 or more times as large. 
as the Greenville show, it was absolutely impossible to get a 
hotel room and almost equally impossible to get a room 
in a private residence. Fortunately, going over on the 
Queen Elizabeth with us was Oliver Landis, the textile 
mill supply agent of Charlotte who is looking for some 
additional lines to handle. Mr. Landis had a cousin who 
had married a very prominent and highly regarded cotton 
broker, Auguste Brabant (pronounced ‘‘Bra-ba’’) of Lille, 
France, in 1919 when he was spending some time as a 
cotton buyer at Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. Brabant and her two daughters were visiting at 
Memphis and when Oliver Landis telephoned Auguste 
Brabant and asked him to get hotel rooms for us he advised 
that it was impossible but insisted that the three of us stay 
at his home. Auguste Brabant was a most gracious host and 
we greatly enjoyed his hospitality. He now represents Weil 
Brothers and is well known to many American cotton dealers 
and probably to some cotton mill men. 

When we return to Lille on May 8 we are to be the guests 
of Andre Lemaire at his home in a suburb of Lille. Mr. 
Lemaire operates a very large woolen mill and has been a 
very large purchaser of Crompton & Knowles looms. He 
said that any friend of Crompton & Knowles was a friend 
of his and insisted upon our staying at his home. He speaks 
excellent English but his wife speaks only French. 

We expect to meet at Lille on May 8 Malcolm E. (Sandy) 
Campbell, head of the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College and together we expect to fly to Oslo, Nor- 
way, where there are a dozen or more young men who are 
graduates of the School of Textiles at State College and are 
now operating cotton or rayon plants in Norway. Sandy 
Campbell plans to take a very interesting trip to Norway 
with some of his former pupils. 

When we go back to Lille on May 8 we expect to find 
Dean Hugh Brown of the School of Textiles at Clemson 
College, Will J. Still of the Borden Mills at Kingsport, 
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Tenn., W. B. Shuford of the Shuford Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
Oliver Rowe of R. H. Bouligny & Co., Charlotte, and prob- 
ably others from the United States. 

If the cotton mill men in the South had been aware of 
the size of the show and diversity of the textile machinery 
to be shown a great many would be here, but it is too late 
now as the International Textile Exposition ends on May 
20 and there is no certainty that there will be another in ten 
years. 


When I go back to Lille, I intend to make a study of 
some of the more novel and interesting of the machines 
shown. All foreign textile machines seem to have many 
extra parts and to be very complicated. Men who know say 
that when it comes to the production of yarns and goods at 
low costs and minimum of repairs, American machinery 
cannot be beaten. 


Mr. Clark's initial report on the Lille Exposition was sent from Paris early 
this month 


Polyester Fiber 


By DR. L. L. LARSON, Manager, Du Pont Co. Nylon Division Sales Development Section 


N THE short span of 150 years, the textile industry 

has grown tremendously and its make-up has changed 
very significantly. The really basic change has occurred 
in our own lifetime with the introduction of rayon, nylon, 
the acrylic fibers, Vicara, and now “Dacron” polyester fiber. 
Let us take a moment here to see how the chemist distin- 
guishes between the nylons ( polyamides), polyacrylic fibers, 
and polyester fibers. We know from experience that nylon, 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber, and “Dacron” are different with re- 
spect to flexibility, resilience and stiffness. These differ- 
ences can be explained by the nature of the building units 
making up individual fiber molecules. To illustrate. these 
differences in properties, we can draw an analogy to woven 
fabrics. In these hypothetical fabrics, the warp ends are 
the long-chain fiber molecules and the filling picks are 
the forces which for simplicity we shall call electrical bonds 
between adjacent long-chain fiber molecules. 

In the warp of our nylon hypothetical fabric, nylon mole- 
cules are light, flexible building blocks bound together at 
fairly long intervals by electrical bonds. So the ‘‘fabric” 
is flexible, soft and elastic. The “Orlon” acrylic fiber hypo- 
thetical fabric represents a configuration in which the 
molecules of “‘Orlon’’ are bound together at shorter inter- 
cals because of the initially smaller building blocks used 
to make “Orlon’’ polyacrylic fibers. This hypothetical fabric 
then has a greater number of picks and higher construction 
—so “Orlon” is fairly stiff and resilient. 

The “Dacron’’ polyester fiber hypothetical fabric shows 
that building blocks of ‘‘Dacron’’ are comparatively heavy, 
stiff, and resilient, and they are bound together in about 
the same manner as nylon. The stiffness here is produced 
mainly by the larger cross-section of the individual mole- 
cules which contain benzene rings and makes the fiber 
resist bending and also creates more rapid recovery from 
bending. Stiffness and resilience are put to use in “Dacron.” 

The ground work for the development of “Dacron” was 
laid by the late Dr. W. H. Carothers, famed Du Pont re- 
search chemist, in his work with high polymers. Polyesters 
were among the first of the condensation polymers investt- 
gated by Dr. Carothers. Rather than continue with an 
exhaustive study of polyesters, Dr. Carothers elected to 
devote the major portion of his efforts to polyamides—a 
course which resulted in the development of nylon. 


British research chemists of Calico Printers Association. 
Ltd., after studying the published works of Dr. Carothers, 
initiated a further study of polyesters. Their work led to 
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the development of a polyester fiber now known in England 
as ‘‘Terylene.”” Independently, Du Pont researchers had 
undertaken a search for other useful condensation polymers 
expanding the early work of Carothers. Shortly thereafter, 
Du Pont learned about the researches of the British chem 
ists and ultimately negotiated for the purchase of patent 
rights then owned by Calico Printers Association, Ltd., spe- 
cic to the polymer selected by them for development 
This polymer, a condensation product of ethylene glycol 
and terephthalic acid, ts the polymer from which “Dacron” 
polyester fiber is spun. 

The chemists were convinced from their tests on the 
first few fibers of “Dacron” that they had within their 
grasp a very resilient fiber. This confidence on the part 
of the researchers has been substantiated by thorough-going 
market evaluations conducted over the past two years. The 
market demonstrated that “Dacron” has a 
combination of properties of real value to the textile indus- 
try. Consequently, the Du Pont Co. decided to construct 
a plant at Kinston, N. C., for the production of ‘Dacron”’ 
polyester fiber and staple. 


studies have 


The annual capacity of the plant is to be rated at 10,000,- 
000 pounds of continuous filament yarn and 25,000,000 
pounds of staple and tow. This plant is scheduled to be 
in operation in the Spring of 1953, although this date is 
entirely dependent upon the procurement of materials. At 
the present time a pilot plant at Seaford, Del., is supplying 
a significant poundage of yarn, staple and tow for market 
evaluations by the textile industry. | 

The most natural outlet for “Dacron” polyester fiber 
appears to be in suitings and all types of outerwear. The 
contributions of ““Dacron’’ to suitings are: excellent appear- 
ance—color, drape, tailoring qualities; wrinkle resistance 
and press retention—wet, moist or dry; dimensional stabil- 
ity; launderability without shrinkage or wrinkling; and 
economy. 

It is fundamental that garments have aesthetic appeal 
This means ability to be dyed to a complete range of attrac- 
tive shades, to have good tailoring qualities, good draping 
properties, and satisfactory fabric texture. Suiting fabrics 
of “Dacron” meet these requirements. 

Resilience is a keynote of a good suiting fabric. Resili- 
ence is the keynote of “Dacron,” just as resilience is the 
keynote of wool. There is a fundamental difference, how- 
This difter- 


ence is demonstrated by the property of “Dacron’’ to main- 


ever, between the resilience of the two fibers. 
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tain its high resilience in moist or wet conditions. Under 
dry conditions, ‘“‘Dacron’’ polyester fiber and wool have 
essentially the same initial crease angle. We have found 
that this initial crease angle is a good indication of the 
liveliness of a fabric. At 90 per cent R.H. the crease angle 
of “Dacron” is unchanged while the wool fabric included 
in this test decreases significantly. Now under wet condi- 
tions, the crease angle of “Dacron” remains essentially un- 
changed whereas,;the crease angle of the wool fabric drops 
greatly. 

High wrinkle resistance and press retention under wet 
as well as dry conditions have a profound significance in 
actual wear. First of all, a suit of “Dacron” is unaffected 
(aside from getting wet) when a wearer is caught in a 
rainstorm. After drying, the suit of “Dacron” looks just as 
it did before it became wet and does not need pressing. 
As we all know, suits of wool or rayon that have been out 
in a rainstorm must be pressed before wearing again. The 
ability of suits of “Dacron” to be worn in rain without 
wrinkling is meaningful, but the real value of high resi- 
lience under moist or wet conditions comes in humid 
weather. The performance last Summer of suits of “Dac- 
ron” polyester fiber in comparison with representative tropi 
cal suits, both worsteds and rayons shows a decided advan- 
tage for “Dacron.” Actually the controlled test of per- 
formance embraced 20 wearers, each of whom had a suit 
of ““Dacron’’ polyester fiber and a control suit. In every 
case the suit of “Dacron” outperformed the control suit 
All of the suits of “Dacron” were from a 7.8-o0z. per 54. 
inch yard fabric, while the control suits ranged from 9 to 
ll-oz. per 54-inch yard. It should be noted that the high 
strength of ‘“Dacron’’ makes fabrics of lighter weights 
practical. 

Resilience is fundamental in Winter suits as well as in 
Summer suits even though the effect is less dramatic in the 
colder and drier days of Winter. A year-round suiting 
made on the woolen system that also showed good wrinkle 
resistance and crease retention was made from a fiber blend 
of 60 per cent “Dacron” and 40 per cent wool. I am sure 
you are asking whether these winter-weight fabrics are 
warm. The only answer .we can give to this question at 
this time ts that the wearers were comfortable in these suits 
last Winter, and rated them essentially the same in warmth 
as other suits of comparable weight and construction. 

Manufacturers of Summer suits have been seeking a 
solution to the problem of puckering and fabric movement 
that is caused by subjecting garments to high humidities, 
and also puckers and shrinkage that occur at times in clean- 
ing operations. “Dacron’’ polyester fiber is one of the new 
fibers that promises to be a practical solution to these prob- 
lems of dimensional stability in wearing and in cleaning. 

Fabrics of “Dacron” are not only stable to changes in 
relative humidity, but also they are stable to washing as 
well as to dry cleaning. Our laboratory tests showed a 
7.8-ounce tropical of “Dacron” shrank less than one per 
cent when washed eight times at 140° F. 

Properties of high wrinkle resistance under wet as well 
as dry conditions, ability to keep a nice, sharp crease almost 
indefinitely, dimensional stability under the varying con- 
ditions of wear, washability and easy spot removal, to- 
gether with the good strength and abrasion resistance of 
Dacron” polyester fiber add up to economy to the owner. 
From the data given under abrasion resistance, we would 
expect the suits of “Dacron” to have good wear life. This 
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is being confirmed in our wear tests. We have a suit made 
from a 7.5-ounce tropical fabric of “Dacron” that has been 
worn 250 days. It shows practically no signs of wear after 
250 days of hard wear. The suit has been dry cleaned five 
times and in addition, the trousers have been washed ten 
times. 


‘Dacron’ Polyester Staple in Blends 


My outline of properties of “Dacron” clearly teach that 
this fiber stands ready to take its place as an important outer- 
wear fiber. “Dacron” is not, however, the all-purpose 
fiber of the textile world. While this new fiber will be 
used alone in outerwear, it will also contribute significant 
functional properties in blends with other fibers. ‘In this 
way each fiber will be engineered to make its particular 
attributes most effective. 

For example, considerable work has been done with 
blends of “Dacron” with wool and with rayon. We have 
many suits to represent examples of classes of fabrics utiliz- 
ing Dacron” polyester fiber. The maximum resistance to 
wrinkling and crease retention under hot, humid condi- 
tions is illustrated by a suit of 100 per cent “Dacron.” 
Improvement of the wrinkle resistance and dimensional 
stability of worsted suits under hot, humid conditions is 
represented by a suit made from a blend of 50 per cent 
“Dacron” and 50 per cent wool. For suits of lower cost 
that give satisfactory performance, we recommend a blend 
of “Dacron’’ with rayons or cotton. 

The first commercial suiting fabric from ‘Dacron’’ was 
made just about one year ago. We are proud of the prog 
ress that has been made to date by the manufacturers of 
yarn, fabric and garments. However, we all realize there 
is still a lot of work to be done. For example, we need to 
learn more and more about ways to overcome pilling. In 
one suit of “Dacron,” pilling was minimized by high 


Comparative appearance after three days of Sammer wear with trousers 
made from “Dacron” polyester fiber fabric (left), and other tropical 
suiting (right). 
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twist in the yarn, tight construction of fabric, and the use 
of sanding, shearing and singeing in the finishing operation. 

All of the new fibers. seem to have their dyeing headaches, 
and “Dacron” is no exception to this rule. A good job 
can, and is being done, as can be seen from all of the suits 
we have had produced, but the job of dyeing is by no 
means easy. Special techniques, such as the use of selected 
dyeing assistants and dyeing for long periods at the boil 
are required. Light fastness of the order required for spe- 
cific end been Furthermore, dyestuff 
and procedure developments now in progress promise very 


uses has obtained. 
outstanding light fastness in a complete range of colors. 
Also. wash fastness of dyes is generally excellent on ‘Dac- 
ron.’ The dye is hard to get on, but once on, it is hard 
to wash off. 


Markets 


Thus far, we have been illustrating some of. the most 
outstanding functional properties of “Dacron” which are 
of particular importance in suitings. Aside from the natural 
potential of “Dacron” in suitings, topcoats, slacks and 
overcoatings, let us now take a brief look at other poten- 
tial markets and at the same time bring in other func- 
tional properties of ““Dacron’’ that appear to be of value 
to the textile industry. 

One of the outstanding properties of knitting yarns of 
“Dacron” polyester fiber is excellent elastic recovery which 
promotes good shape retention in sweaters and hose. The 
knitting yarns are also characterized by a warm and lofty 
texture. In general, it may be said that fabrics, knitted or 
woven, of ‘Dacron’ have a pleasant textural hand. 

“Dacron” will find markets not only as a staple in suit- 
ings, overcoatings, sweaters, hose, etc., but as a continuous 
filament yarn it will also find an outlet in many markets 
because of excellent functional properties. The very same 
properties of wrinkle resistance, economical maintenance, 
and dimensional stability that are making “Dacron” poly- 
ester fiber outstanding in staple applications are also making 
it stand out in continuous filament fabrics. 

The most important functional properties that “Dacron” 
is contributing to blouses, shirts, dresses, ties, lingerie and 
other wearing apparel are muss resistance, neatness of ap- 
pearance through continued wear, and ease of keeping 
fresh and neat in appearance. Women are learning that 


the “go home” appearance of a blouse of “Dacron” ts eés- 
sentially the same as the ‘‘come to work’’ appearance. They 
are also learning that the blouses require little or ‘no ironing. 

“Dacron” polyester fiber is proving out well in indus- 
trial products as well as in wearing apparel. In fire hose. 
the high tenacity and high stretch resistance of “Dacron” 


are utilized... Fire hose fabric made with a conventional! 
cotton warp and a filling of “Dacron” is in comparison 
with a conventional cotton warp and filling hose, 50 per 
cent stronger, 20 per cent lighter, smaller in diameter, and 
more flexible. 

V-belts, and ropes also utilize to advantage the high 
tenacity and high stretch resistance of “Dacron” polyester 
fiber. In laundry nets the high bleach resistance of ““Dac- 
ron’ is proving important, and in laundry press cloths 
the high heat resistance of “Dacron” offers a valuable func- 
tional property. Sail cloths of ““Dacron’’ demonstrated their 
value in the Bermuda races last Summer. Here “Dacron” 
was employed because of high strength and stretch resist- 
ance, little “come and go’ with changes in relative hu- 
midity or rain, and good resistance to rot and mildew when 
stored under wet conditions. 

Curtains of “Dacron” are characterized by luxurious 
texture, dimensional stability with changes in relative hu- 
midity, ease of washing, the need of little or no ironing 
and good resistance behind glass to degradation by sun- 
light. Sewing thread of “Dacron” is characterized by high 
stretch resistance, high strength, dimensional stability in 
wearing and washing, and good durability. Garment manu- 
facturers are learning that this new sewing thread gives 
good sewing efficiency and performance; it is operated on 
standard sewing machines with a minimum of adjustments, 
and seams of this new thread have good appearance. 

In summary, distinctive functional properties of ‘‘Dac- 
ron” are high wet and dry resilience, dimensional stability 
under wet or dry conditions, high stretch resistance coupled 
with high strength, high bleach resistance, and high heat 
resistance. Market evaluations have demonstrated a wide 
variety of end uses where this new fiber is ready to improve 
the functional performance of fabrics and give to the ultt- 
mate consumer more for his money in ease of care, fresh- 
ness and neatness of appearance with continued wear, lower 
maintenance costs and longer life. 


Dr. Larson's remarks were delivered May 2 in New York City before a regular 
meeting of the American Association of Textile Technologists. 


Meeting Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division OF The Southern textile Association 


PPROXIMATELY Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern 
Textile Association were in attendance April 14 at the 
Spring meeting of the group held in the Cone Memorial 
Y.M.C.A. at the White Oak Plant of Cone Mills Corp.., 
Greensboro, N. C. Presiding over the general session was 
G. R. Ward, superintendent of Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., 
High Point, N. C., divisional chairman. Following the 
general session, members of the division divided for the 
various group discussions. 


150 members of the 
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Guest speaker for the affair was W. H. Neal, senio: 
vice-president of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. “My subject,” Mr. Neal began, “is “The 
Challenge of 1951.’ What is that challenge? In all its 
stark realism it is one thing—the challenge of national 
survival. That is as plain, as simple, as realistic as I can 
make it this morning; and you and I know it. It is the 
challenge of national survival, and it is nothing less, Let 
us not forget that. As we become engrossed in our daily 
tasks, as little problems come up here and there, as things 
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happen in Washington of which we are critical, as prices 
continue to rise and other things happen in which we 
become engrossed and of which we are so critical sometimes, 
let us not forget the main thing. Let's step back and see 
the forest instead of the trees and not forget that the great 
challenge which faces us today and will face us for years 
to come is the challenge of national survival, whether we 
as a people, and our way of life in which we believe, wil! 
survive the great threat. I do not analyze the threat. You 
know what it is. 

“A few months ago we thought the threat might come 
in the form of world war. That is what we thought when 
our boys were being pushed back in Korea. But now we 
begin to think it is not all-out war that we face in 1951 
but long, bitter, cold war, without breaks here and there, 
in which we shall have to build the greatest military force 
this country has ever known and keep it going: perhaps for 
ten years or more. That has come into our thinking in 
recent months. You do not know and I do not know 
which of these ideas is correct. We know we are dealing 
with the Kremlin, and all we have to do is to read what 
those leaders have said. Just how and when they arc 
going to move they have not said, but they have told us 
their objectives. Whether it will come this year as, all-out 
war or whether it is to be a long period of sustained mili- 
tary force for us we do not know. But we know it is 
going to bring about sacrifices, controls, regimentation, 
disturbances to our way of life, the constant struggle of 
guns versus butter—that is, how much civilian goods we 
can produce or how much be sacrificed to produce military 
materiel. But we must make those sacrifices if we want 
to continue our existence as a free and independent nation.” 


In outlining subordinate challenges facing the American 
people, Mr. Neal named (1) the challenge to the solidity 
and orderliness of our business structure; (2) increased 
production; (3) the challenge of inflation; (4) the chal- 
lenge of national solvency; and (5) the challenge to our 
freedom from within. 

Concerning the challenge of inflation, Mr. Neal declared 
“If we let inflation get control in this country and run 
away it can destroy our economy from within and be almost 
as destructive as what an enemy could do from within. 
That is not entirely academic now, but the inflationary 
forces I have outlined have been considerably reduced in 
recent weeks. The danger there is that we may become 
complacent about it and that those in authority will not 
carry through the controls and other things they can do, 
and individuals may become complacent about it. Five 
billions a month of government expenditure is bound to 
be a stimulating force. That force will continue for many, 
many months to come. 

"What does it all mean? It means that we, as individ- 
uals, have to buy with care to save all we can. It means 
that the government will have to cut down its spending 
for non-military purposes and tax spending power by excess- 


profits taxes and in other ways. That will cut down spend- 


ing power. Then the government has got to apply the 
controls as equitably and as courageously as possible. The 
difficulty in a democracy, of course, is that controls such 
as these are shot through with a sense of expediency and 
an eye to the next election.” 

The general session was adjourned following Mr. Neal's 
address and the group broke up for the sectional discus- 
sions. Subjects considered at these discussions were indus- 
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trial relations; carding; spinning; and warping, slashing 
and weaving. 


Industrial Relations Discussion Group 


The industrial relations group discussed the “‘Founda- 
tions for Good Industrial Relations.” 
was George Hamer, assistant personnel director of Conc 


Mills Corp. 


The first step in good industrial relations, as pointed 


Discussion leader 


out in this meeting, is the establishment of sound company 
policies. It was agreed that these policies should be put 
in writing in publications to employees, preferably em- 
ployee handbooks. General statement of company policy 
may be used by the employee as reference here. 

The group pointed out that supervisory manuals should 
state definitely the policies of the company, and that these, 
of course, are meaningless unless followed right by men- 
agement. ‘Management should know the proper interpre- 
tation of the policies as ‘written in the manuals. 

Another method of teaching company policy to new 
employees (and old) is that of the small orientation group. 
A representative of one company now using this method 
pointed out its success in that company. 

Other topics bearing on industrial relations were griev- 
ance procedures, exit interviews, personnel assistant’s check 
lists, application blanks and employee benefits. 

One member of the group emphasized the fact that the 
basis of a sound industrial relationship policy ts not bene- 
fits, but relationships of one man with another. In con- 
clusion the discussion leader summarized what had been 
said by stating that for good industrial relations a com- 
pany must have sound policies, must make them known and 
must live up to them. 


Carding Discussion 


The discussion on carding problems was presided over 
by Raymond D. Kincaid of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro. 

The discussion opened with an evaluation of waste con- 
trol systems. One supervisor reported using the small-size 
Fiber Meter which he described as an excellent machine. 
Standards are set up for each machine and weekly records 
are kept to show how the waste from each machine com- 
pares with the standard. All settings on cards and frames 
are standardized. Employees do not let waste go through 
in order to keep waste figures down as it is just as bad 
for them to be over as under. 

Queried as to whether anyone had tried re-running card 
strips, one mill man replied in the positive with the con- 
clusion that it worked very well for coarse work. The 
chairman remarked that his plant was running 242 per cent 
card strips, re-baling them and starting them in at the 
picker, resulting in more shedding and more ends down. 

Regarding trumpets, and sizes used, one mill man re- 
ported putting in new trumpets a short while ago and that 
they helped some, but did no eliminate uneven roving. His 
plant runs 54-grain sliver and uses a 29 drill hole in the 
trumpet. In lap back drawing, another supervisor reported 
trouble with the knock-off motion when changing from white 
to deep colors. It was suggested that allowing the colored 
goods to age might help some, that colored stock has 
more drag than white in going through the trumpets, 

Concerning testing for lap evenness, one mill man re- 
ported use of the Saco-Lowell lap tester. He establishes 
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a center line for evenness of lap being tested and figures 
variation from that line regardless of whether it is the 
center line of the chart. Regarding production from pick 
ers, one mill man reported his plant runs 310 45-pound 
laps in eight hours on six pickers. 

Two supervisors reported covering card scavenger rolls 
with paper tubes. One stated he tried sharpening the ends 
of the rolls, but this did not help as fibers tangled about 
the ends. He fastened the tubes to the rolls, he explained, 
by forcing them on with a tight fit. Another mill man 
reported fastening the tubes to the rolls by using glue. 

To the chairman's question regarding use of perforate: 
screens under the cards, one mill man reported they cut 
down on waste considerably, took out more trash and 
fine sand and that the screen stays in good shape. Another 
reported using perforated screens only under the licker-in; 
using the rib type under the cylinder and doffer. One 
supervisor stated perforated screens were cleaned once a 
year in his plant while another supervisor preferred cleaning 
the screens every six months. 


Spinning Discussion 


The following is a report of the spinning discussion 
which took place at the Greensboro meeting April 14, and 
was led by Frank Spivey of the Cone Mills White Oak Plant. 

The first subject for discussion was cleaning. One mill 
reported that its spinners do all the cleaning. The mill 
has Whitin spinning frames made in °36, This: mill has 
Accotex. front and middle rolls and cork back rolls. As 
the supply of cork rolls ts becoming exhausted, Accotex 
rolls are being put on the back line. This mill does not 
use any clearers on the middle and back lines of rolls. It 
uses revolving clearers on the front rolls. 

Another mill, which manufactures sheeting, has women 
workers picking the rolls with a pneumatic roll picker. 
The spinners run out the guides and clean the rails. Al! 
other cleaning is done by cleaning people. The roll picker 
assignment here is 26 frames per person. Of these frames, 
six to seven of the frames are cleaned entirely including 
bottom and top rolls and cradles during each shift. 


At the Spring meeting of the Southern Textile Association's Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia Division were, left to right: W. H. Neal, the 
principal speaker; David A. Purcell, superintendent of the Fielderest 
Mills blanket plant at Draper, N. C., and chairman of the 5S.T.A. board 
of governors; Glenn KR. Ward, chairman of the division and superin- 
tendent of Highland Cotten Mills, High Point, N. C.; Heward Barton, 
superintendent of the Fielderest rayon plant at Spray, N. C., as well as 
secretary of the division; James T. MecAden, Jr., 5.T.A. seeretary-treas- 
urer and editorial director of TEXTILE BULLETIN; and Clarence N. 
Cone, viee-president of the host organization, Cone Mills Corp. 
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Another mill running rayon picks the rolls with the 
frames standing. The spinners do the picking as a routine 
part of their job. Frame-cleaning people pick and clean 
four to five frames per shift. 

The chairman stated that some spinners prefer to pick 
with their fingers, but that roll pickers are very good for 
the back steel rolls. Two of the mills stated that the under- 
clearers on the back line of rolls were taken out. 

A supervisor who has Saco-Lowell long-draft frames 
asked how the slip roll is cleaned. He stated that he cleaned 
the slip rolls with the frames stopped. He found that if 
he took the rolls out while the frame is running, he got 
thick and thin places in the yarn. This man also stated 
that he can not get by without the bottom clearers on the 
back line of rolls. Another mill man stated that he had 
changed his slip rolls from leather to Bakelite and that on 
coarse work he cleans the slip rolls with the frame running, 
but on fine work the frame must be stopped. Another 
stated that the slip rolls are cleaned on the doff. 

In reply to a question about work loads, one mill man 
said that his spinners run ten sides with the spinner pick- 
ing her own rolls and doing her own cleaning. They run 
12 sides with someone else doing the cleaning. He said 
that they get better work if the spinner does her own 
cleaning. 

Another mill man said that the weakest spinners are 
on the third shift and if they do their own cleaning the 
work will not be of the best. Another man said that he 
got less slugs and less oil on the stock with cleaning 
people doing the roll picking. Another man pointed out 
that frames which are standing don’t get cleaned if the 
spinners are responsible for doing the work. 

Another man pointed out that he found it best to have 
the spinners do their own cleaning on the first and second 
shift and that if the third shift is running, the spjnners 
are required to do only a little cleaning. 

Another mill, which has 40,000 spindles, uses two spare 
hands to clean the weight hooks, creels, etc. If the spinner 
gets stuck, the spare hands help her out. In this mill, 
section men handle the break backs. Another mill man 
stated that he had 104 warp frames and that he had used 
spare hands but they didn't work out so he took them off. 
Another mill man stated that his spinners run eight sides 
and do their own cleaning. He has no spare hands. The 
chairman said that he has 216 frames using 11 by 5// 
roving bobbins. The warp spinners run eight sides and 
do their own cleaning on 21s and 30s warp. On filling, 
the spinners run ten sides on 11s and 13s and eight sides 
on 6.75s. 

Another supervisor stated that he had pickers and clean- 
ers who handle 24 to 45 frames per day. This mill is on 
15s to 24s rayon. The spinners run from eight to 16 
frames. If they run 16 frames they do no cleaning. This 
mill has Pneumafil. 

Several men discussed different types of winds. The 
chairman stated that he had trouble with the combination 
wind. He said that he had trouble with the frames being 
dofted too close to the top. If it is within one-half inch 
from the top he got 30 to 40 per cent end breakage at 
the spooler. His spooler runs at 930 yards per minute. 

Oiling schedules were discussed and here are the results: 
The chairman said that he oiled his front rolls once a 
day and the back and middle rolls three times a week. 
Another mill man oiled his front rolls twice a week and 
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his back rolls once a week. Another oils his front rolls 
three times a week and the back twice a week. The chair- 
man stated that he greases his fans once a week. Another 
mill man said he oils his back rolls once a week. 

The section then discussed changing traverse. One mill 
man said that he changes his traverse on warp once a week 
and on filling every two weeks. The chairman said that 
he changes his warp travelers every 32 hours and his filling 
travelers once a week. His warp travelers are on 2!/,-1nch 
rings. Another mill man making 46s yarn changes his 
travelers every two or three weeks. 


Warping, Slashing and Weaving 


Cecil Squires, foreman of the weaving department at 
the bedspread mill of Fieldcrest Mills, Leaksville, N. C., 
presided as chairman at the discussion on warping, slashing 
and weaving. 

The first subject for discussion was the floating binder. 
One supervisor reported getting very good desults using 
the floating binder on the ‘'S” type loom. Others agreed, 
adding that you can check the shuttle at a higher rate of 
speed. 

Most mill men reported having trouble with the C-4 
picking motion: One man reported particular trouble with 
the pick shaft, which with a heavy package will bend and 
break after four or five days. He expressed the opinion 
that with a smaller package it would not cause any trouble. 
Another reported trouble with loom side patches, but 
attributed the cause to local conditions in his plant—vi- 
bration in the floor. 

In discussing battery gauges recommended by Draper 
for setting batteries, some supervisors reported difficulties 
with these gauges, but others stated that when set correctly 
they reduced transfer misses considerably. 

In reply to the question “At what speeds do you run 
X-2 looms?’’ one supervisor reported running 190 picks 
on a 46-inch loom. Another reported running 194 picks 
on a 48-inch loom. 


Pont's $30,000,000 


HE new E. I. du Pont, de Nemours & Co. $30,000,000 

experimental station on the outskirts of Wilmington, 
Del., actually offers the interested visitor a view into the 
future of textiles, plastics and chemicals generally. 

To groups of press and scientists present during the off- 
cial opening of the beautiful station this month, Du Pont 
offered some idea of what it will produce in addition to 
what it is producing. And further, via very well-planned 
series of lectures and demonstrations how the company and 
the firms they sell to throughout the world go about develop- 
ing the ideas for new products and then how the product 
develops. 

This vast research center, spread out over 57 acres of 
what had been nine holes of a golf course, offers an atmos- 
phere of the country club with verdant landscape and beau- 
tiful new buildings. Within the 19 new buildings, which 
comprise one of the largest research establishments in the 
nation and which houses almost half of Du Pont’s research 
personnel, is the newest in research and chemical equipment. 
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Concerning use of the internal expanding brake and the 
dry disc clutch, one mill man reported that so far it has 
worked very nicely. He reported that some transmitter 
trouble may have been due to improper lubrication. Another 
stated that he found the new type brake superior to the 
old type. 

Continuing discussion of the Draper loom, the new 
spring-type crank arm was evaluated. Most considered it 
an improvement but reported difficulties such as having to 
keep the tension the same on both sides and breakage of 
the metal strap that fastens around the frame. 

Proper greasing of looms was emphasized. One super- 
visor reported lubricating transmitter gears twice weekly, 
craftshaft gears three times weekly, pick motions twice 
weekly, harness cams twice weekly and let-off motion once 
a week. Oil on the cloth, however, continues to be a head 
ache. 

The new clock spring top, one mill man reported, has 
advantages over the Lacy top and other conventional har- 
ness riggings. However, he reported that the clock spring 
top is hard on harness cams. 

Concerning programs for overhauling dobby heads and 
rebushing dobby shaft bearings, one supervisor reported 
that he checked when the loom is out. One of the things 
on his loomcheck card, he stated, is to check the dobby 
and if any repairs are necessary make them then. The 
fixer does the overhauling in his own section. Another 
reported a slightly different program, leaving the overhaul- 
ing to a maintenance crew. The maintenance crew takes the 
dobby head out and puts on another while it is being 
overhauled. 

Regarding hot air slashing, one mill man reported using 
the Uxbridge method running at 160 yards per minute. 
Questioned concerning experience with the yarn-wound roll, 
one supervisor reported using lap on the rolls and another 
revealed that his plant covered the roll with a wool blanket 
Still another reported that tubes are very economical and 
run very well. He cautioned, however, that if not put on 
correctly it will twist. 


Investment In Research 


Much of this equipment was designed for specific jobs and 
is not to be found anywhere else in the world. 

Of outstanding interest to textile men is the rayon build- 
ing, where research and development on all of Du Pont’s 
synthetic fibers are taking place even today. In the heart of 
this pioneering research laboratory, the press and visiting 
scientists saw the results of years of heart-breaking work in 
the development of nylon, Orlon acrylic fiber, Dacron poly- 
ester fiber, acetate and viscose rayon. 

For the first time, a limited public was invited in to see a 
detailed display of the various yarns and goods either knitted 
or woven from these fabrics. On view were fabrics of Orlon 
specially processed so they won't burn at temperatures as 
high as 1,400° F. There were synthetic furs made from 
Orlon, Dacron and the new crimped viscose rayon fiber now 
known as Fiber E. The furs were amazingly true and de- 
sirable. 

The newest of the fibers, Dacron, known as Fiber V when 
it was in the experimental stages, was shown in knitted 
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outerwear, socks and in items which can take advantage of 
its resistance to stretching and its light weight. For example, 
fire hose made from Dacron would make it possible to put 


Miss Grace Fahey, receptionist, under direction of Dr. Edward C. Her- 
mann, research chemist, pours methylene blue over paper treated 
with “Quilon” stearate chromic chloride to demonstrate water repellency 
of the compound, developed by the Grasselli Chemicals Department of 
the Du Pont Co. The upper part of the paper, treated with “Quilon,” a 
water-soluble repellent, remains unstained while the untreated lower 
portion absorbs the dye. 


40 per cent more hose on a fire truck without increasing the 
load. New nylon air mail bags being tested weigh nearly 
three pounds less than ordinary bags. 


which had been worn 250 days, dry cleaned five times and 
still was crisp. Also, a well-creased pair of slacks which had 
been washed ten times and worn 275 days, 40 of them after 
the last washing and pressing. Also in this exhibit were 
power belting, filter cloth and sewing thread with remark- 
able strength. 


In the Dacron exhibit was the star feature, a man’s suit 


In the nylon exhibit, designed to show resistance to wear 


and high strength, were a safety belt for window washers, a 
parachute, surgical sutures, an infant's snowsuit, football 
trousers and a commercial laundry bag. The Cordura high- 
tenacity rayon yarn was shown in high-pressure pneumatic 
hose, V-belting and heavy. duty truck tire reinforcement. 


Also of intense interest to the visitors was a laboratory- 


size machine spinning multifilament Dacron fiber and an- 
other demonstrating the stretching of the Dacron yarn. 
Visitors received as souvenirs men’s ties made with Dacron. 


During the lecture period, a representative of that depart- 


ment presented a fairly technical discussion on the three 
basic steps in fiber synthesis and of the structures and 
arrangements of molecules which give the Du Pont synthet- 
ics their distinctive qualities. After the lecture, five young 
women employees modeled gowns of the various fibers to 
show the beauty which can result. 


In the Grasselli Chemical Department, visitors were told 


about a new development of Quilon, a water repellent that 
dissolves in water, now used in the manufacture of water- 
repellent paper. Another exhibit was on titanium tetrachlo- 
ride, a key chemical in the production of titanium metal and 
Erifon, the latter a flame retardant especially adaptable for 


A recently completed $30,000,000 expansion program makes Dua Pont’s experimental station one of the largest research laboratories in American 
industry, housing nearly half of the company's research personnel. 
asked te be on hand fer the dedication of the addition May 10. 
were erected. 


Some 200 distinguished academic and industrial scientists and science writers were 


During the expansion, nine new laboratory buildings and 11 new service buildings 
In addition, two buildings were substantially enlarged and «a clubhouse for employees was made into a cafeteria. 


Mest of the new 


construction was in the open area near the top of the picture. The older section of the station borders historic Brandywine Creck near where the 


company started in business in 1802. 
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cotton and rayon textiles which becomes a fundamental part 
of the molecules. Erifon also adds 15 per cent to the weight 
of the fabric. Basically, it was explained, when the solution 
is properly applied on cotton or rayon cloth, an amorphous 
mixed oxide is bonded chemically to the fabric producing 
flame-resistance that withstands laundering and dry cleaning 
and which does not affect the hand of the fabric. A chenille 
robe and heavy-pile drapery materials were displayed for 
inspection. Erifon, however, is not available for civilian use 
at this time, since most of it is sold to textile finishers who 
are making Army tenting material, it was explained. 

Before the tour of the 19 buildings on the station, visitors 
saw the first public showing of a new color film built around 
the development of Orlon, but designed to illustrate basically 
the purpose of the new Experimental Station. A dinner May 
10 at the Hotel Du Pont climaxed several days of tours, 
with Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 
and Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of Du Pont, as the 
main speakers. 

Mr. Greenewalt declared that as long as science remains 
free to accumulate new knowledge, it will contribute to the 
strength and defense of the nation and to the welfare of 
everyone. He said it is important that we make our own 
country as self-sufficient in pure science as it has become in 
industrial research. “The financial necessities of some of our 
universities appear to have driven them more and more into 
the field of sponsored applied research,’ he said. “‘This is 
an unfortunate trend, and I consider it to be one of indus- 
try's responsibilities to help reverse it.” Another speaker 
was Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, director of the firm's chemical 
department. 


A.C.M.|. Parley Slated May 15-17, 1952 


The third annual convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute. Inc.. will be held at the Haddon 


Research directors of the Du Pont Ce. cuide the research work of the departments. Here in a rayon laboratory, Physicist Jack Ballou (in shirt sleeves) 


Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. ]., May 15-17, 1952, it was 
announced by Charles C. Hertwig, president. Atlantic 
City was selected, members were told, because it is located 
about midway between the Eastern and Southern divisions 
of the industry. Reservations will be made on the blanks 
usually supplied by the institute several months prior to 
the meeting. 


Test runs of new experimental fibers are made with this equipment at 


the Carothers Laboratory at the experimental station of the Du Pont Co. 


d 


explains to them the use of unique “iron lung” in basic studies on fabric comfort, His audience with department affiliations are, left to right: Lawton 
Burrows explosives), Max Goebel (Grasselli), George Graves (F. & F.), John Beekley (Polychemicals), Winfield Heckert (rayon), Thomas Chilton 


(engineering), Frank Signaigo pheto products), John Brill (film), John Foulger (service), Paul Austin (electrochemicals), James Booge (pigments), 


Merlin Brubaker (chemical), and Harold Elley (organic chemicals). 
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If you’re finding good spinnable staple mixed in with the moats and 
trash under your cards, it’s time you installed Jenkins Card Screens. 


Jenkins card screens are engineered to set closely to your cylinder. 
Absolute uniformity in every part makes possible the perfect settings— 
impossible with inferior or damaged screens—which prevent excessive 
air current from blowing good staple into fly waste. 

Improved grooving and patented grid bar construction, developed and 
used exclusively by Jenkins, assure you of maximum screen efficiency. 
Jenkins manufacturing and rebuilding service is backed by 37 years of 
experience, fully guaranteed. 

You don’t Aave to put up with costly, continuous waste under your 
cards. Why not talk to a Jenkins representative about it? 


hay 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS | 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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Controlling Waste Along With Neps 


By ELLIOT B. GROVER, North Carolina State College School of Textiles 


GREAT DEAL of attention has been paid to the 

cause and cure of neps in cotton yarn, with the 
greatest stress placed on the conditions of operation and 
setting of the cotton card, inasmuch as the card has seemed 
to be the one operation in which there seemed to be great 
possibilities for control of neps. This is as it should be, 
for a real problem has existed in the processing of cotton 
relative to neppiness. The problem is one that has been 
worked on here by our research staff at the School of Tex- 
tiles for some time, and it is one that has been worked on 
by the industry for years. It is our belief that with the 
attention that has been focused on the nep problem recently, 
not only here but everywhere in the cotton industry, the 
means of improving quality by nep control have been en- 
hanced a great deal. 

Closely associated with any work on nep control, not 
only at the card but in the opening and picking as well, has 
been one of the factors of prime importance to quality; 
this factor is the control of waste. It seems to be more or 
less a fact that whenever any move is made to change 
processing conditions to control neps, immediately the allied 
problem of controlling waste arises. Furthermore, it often 
seems that those changes that improve neppiness raise prob- 
lems as to waste losses. Conversely, when it is attempted 
to increase the processing of cotton in order to take out 
more of the extraneous materials, usually there is a tendency 
for overworking which results in nep formation. It is for 
this reason that it is very difficult to separate a study of 
neppiness from that of waste. 

We have been interested for some time in the waste 
removal at the card. More particularly, it is our intent to 
show what happens at the licker-in. The reason for this is 
obvious; we haye found some interesting relationships be- 
tween licker-in speed and yarn quality as explained earlier. 
Furthermore, some of the mills that have done experitnental 
work of their own with changed conditions have found 
changes in waste that may or may not be detrimental to 
their organization from a cost point of view. We believe 
that there are possibilities of controlling the waste removed 
at the licker-in by mechanical means; but as a background 
for experimental work, it has been necessary to analyze just 
what happens under the different conditions of speed and 
production. There are usually three variables or items that 
are involved, and these are licker-in speed, the rate of 
production of the card, and the amount of waste removed. 
There are additional variables that influence the amount of 
waste, such as the mote knife settings, type of screen, type 
of licker-in wire, etc., but we are going to consider those as 
all constant in this discussion inasmuch as we have tried to 
maintain these conditions the same throughout the test work. 
It is difficult to express all these concepts in variables easily, 
just as it is difficult to decide what extent of waste removal 
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Textile Quality Control Association 


LAST MONTH marked official organization of a new 
industry group, the Textile Quality Control Association. 
The group was formed April 13 at Raleigh, N. C., with 
the following objectives: (1) utilizing to the fullest the 
new devices now on the market as aids in controlling 
quality; (2) study of new techniques in processing; (3) 
“more generous” exchange of practical ideas for the 
“general upgrading of the textile industry; (4) more 
efhicient use of raw products now available to the indus- 
try; (5) increased knowledge of raw materials as to their 
potentials and characteristics; and (6) new control 
methods that will give “positive quality assurance to the 
customer. 

Clyde Moss, quality manager for Firestone Textiles at 
Gastonia, N. C., was elected chairman. Other officers are 
Francis H. Martin, research director for Springs Cotton 
Mills at Lancaster, S. C., vice-chairman; George E. 
Archer, sales engineer for Uster Corp. at Charlotte, 
N. C., treasurer; and W..A. Thomason, Jr., of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Charlotte, secretary. 


is beneficial and when waste removal becomes detrimental. 

By way of analysis, we have plotted the percentage of 
mote and fly waste against a unit which we calculate from 
licker-in speed and production rate; these units are revolu- 
tions of licker-in per pound of cotton processed. Actually, 
thousands of revolutions are used in order to simplify the 
values. Using these two units; i.e., the revolutions in thou- 
sands per pound and the per cent waste, it is possible to 
make plots or graphs in which actually three variables are 
considered. The first figure contains three curves based on 
data from experimental work here, and these three curves 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


illustrate this concept. The curves in each case represent the 
values for waste and impact for a given licker-in speed. 
Curve A represents for a licker-in speed of 425 r.p.m., 

the results for different rates of production which were 
attained by changing not only the doffer speed but also the 
lap weight and the sliver weight. The other two curves are 
for a higher grade of cotton with curve B showing the waste 
removal at 800 r.p.m. licker-in speed, whereas the lowest 
curve, marked C, is for the same cotton with a 430 r.p.m 
licker-in speed. The rates of production are low at the 
right extremities of these curves; progressively higher as 
you follow the curve back toward zero origin. One of the 
interesting features of these curves is that if it is wished to 
maintain a given level of waste for some particular type of 
cotton, it 1s possible to predict the rate of production for 
any given licker-in speed; or, if it is desired to predict the 
amount of waste that would be produced at any given licker- 
in speed and production rate, that can be done. We find 
these curves take on the same shape for different varieties 
of cotton, and other experiments demonstrate this. The 
curve will be, of course, higher or lower depending upon 
the grade of the cotton and the licker-in speed. It is also 
possible to see why licker-in speed can be beneficial in 
carding, for it is possible to get the same beating effect with 
high production and high licker-in speed as it is with low 
production and low licker-in speed. 

A second set of curves have been prepared which show 
the relationship of the same three variables, but the pro- 
duction for each curve is at constant level. Actually, on this 
chart the values of the waste and impact have been plotted 
for licker-in speeds of 400 (to 430), and for speeds of 800, 
and the two points joined for convenience with a straight 
line. (The straight line is not correct, but approximates the 
rates of change.) Thus, each line is for a constant rate of 
production, and illustrates the increase in waste as licker-in 


speeds are increased. The slopes of the curves are very 
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similar; the level of the curves depend on the grade of 
cotton, prior opening, etc. The two lower curves are for the 
same conditions as curves B and C in first graph. 

The third chart indicates what happens to the total card 
waste with changes in card production under different licker- 
in speeds.. We have assumed, in our own thinking at least, 
in the past that as card production is increased, that the 
total amount of waste removed at the card decreased per- 
centagewise. Obviously, there would have to be an eventual 
leveling off of this decrease, but in the usual range of 
speeds at which the cards are run, we have not been able to 
predict anything except a gradual reduction in the total 
waste removed with this increase in production. However, 
in analyzing some of the new ‘information that has come 
out as a result of our tests with extreme rates of card pro- 
duction, we have found that as you exceed the usual limits, 
there is an increase in the amount of waste being removed. 
The information as shown on this third chart is not entirely 
conclusive, as more experimental work should be performed 
before making too many predictions. However, the two 


Participating in the organizational meeting of the Textile Quality Control Association were, left to right: P. W. Woeedruff of Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham, 
N. C.; George Archer of Uster Cerp., Charlotte, N. C.; W. E. Creeks of Celanese Corp. of America, Rome, Ga.; Clyde Moss of Firestone Textiles, 
Castonia, N. C.; Francis H. Martin of Springs Cotten Mills, Lancaster, 5. C.; 
Orleans, La.; Iwan Feng of the North Carolina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh; and KR. Hebart Seuther of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, 


RK. J. Cheatham of the Seuthern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
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WITHOUT VIBRATION 
... Due to the EXTRA Rigidity 


of RCK (BLACK) FLYERS 


It’s a fact. With RCK tempered flyers you can actually speed up 
your spindles by as much as 100 to 200 RPM, and not have to worry 


about the damaging vibration that you’d get from ordinary flyers. 


Ideal’s heat-tempering process—the same process that gives RCK 
(Black) flyers their glossy rust-resistance—also stiffens them, gives 
them stronger resistance against the “ballooning”’ effect which makes 
an ordinary flyer wobble at high speeds. This extra rigidity overcomes 


many of the ill effects of fluctuating spindle speeds, assures more 


uniform yarn quality. 


This and other tmproved methods used exclusively by Ideal Machine 
Shops make RCK flyers the outstanding choice of production-wise, 


quality-conscious mill men from coast to coast. 


e Flyer barrels drawn in .003” wundersize with Ideal’s 
pneumatic swaging machine, and aper-reamed to factory 


specifications. Legs and noses smoothed and straightened. 


@ Flyers balanced at the running speed specified by your mill 


with Ideal’s SELECTO SPEED fiyer balancing process. 


e Flyers given your choice of the famous RCK finishes: 
RCK Black—glossy, highly rust-resistant. 
RCK Bright—highly polished, ideal fer rayon or cotton. 
REGULAR—all repairs, but no- polishing. 


MACHINE SHOPS. INC. 


Phones 4161] and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


27TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


short curves on the upper left portion of this chart were 
made on some Strict Low Middling cotton some time ago, 
and with the magnification of the scale that we have used, 
these two curves for two different conditions of processing 
show the beginning of a trend to higher waste. The two 
extended curves were plotted from more recent experimental 
work, and they do show this same trend, but to a greater 
degree show the increase in the total amount of waste as 
we increase our production. As production is increased, the 
mote and fly waste decreased percentagewise, although the 
rate of decrease slows up considerably at high production 
levels. This fact, coupled with the increase in the amount 
of cylinder and doffer strips, probably accounts for this 
change in total amount of waste. A table has been included 
which summarizes the changes in waste as the different 
conditions are varied. Perhaps this chart will help to elimi- 
nate some of the confusion that must have been aroused by 
all these charts. I must confess that it is difficult to follow 
through at each stage where waste is made with changes in 
licker-in speed, rates of production, flat speed, etc., but if 
you use this final chart as a guide, it is quite possible to 


A pertion of the approximately 85 mill technicians who last morth 


voted officially to organize the Textile Quality Control Association. 
analyze just what is happening at the card. This informa- 
tion is the basis for studies that we hope to be able to make 
in order to control waste extraction, and as we indicated at 
the beginning, it must be done hand in hand with the con- 
trol of neps. However, for those of you who are not pri- 
marily concerned with neppiness but solely with waste re- 
moval, analysis of these graphs and charts should provide a 
means of controlling the waste extraction, whether you want 
it at high or low levels. 


WASTE CHANGES ON THE CARD 


Licker-in Speed Plat Speed 
Production (Only) Increased Increased (Other ; 
(Only) at Same Conditions 
Changed Production Constant) 
Motes and Fly Decrease Increase (Greater No change 
at low production 
level) 
Cylinder and Increase No trend No trend 
Doffer Strips - Decrease Decrease Increase 
Flat Strips (small change) . 
Over-all Card Decrease at first, Increase Increase 


Waste then increase 
at higher 


productions 


Professor Grover's paper was presented April 13 at Raleigh, N. C., during the 
organizational meeting of the Textile Quality Control Association. 


Effect Opening And Picking 
The Staple Length Cotton 


By V. E. OLEMAN 


HE Fibrograph instrument, to this mill man’s mind, 
gives a quick and easy method of determining staple 
lengths of samples of cotton at any point in the various 
processes of cotton manufacture. Before, it was a very 
tedious, long-drawn-out process to make an analysis of 
samples of cotton at any given point. The Fibrograph has 
been described fully in the past and in this test we only 
want to mention the two main readings given by the instru- 
ment, 
First, it gives the average length of the upper half of 
the fibers by weight, which ts to say that if all the fibers 
were separated according to length and it were possible to 


segregate all the longer fibers which weighed one-half of 
the sample, then this would be the upper half by weight of 
the fibers. This upper half by weight are the fibers that a 
classer usually uses for grading the sample for staple length. 

Second, the Fibrograph gives the mean or average length 
of all the fibers in the sample. That is to say if it were 
possible to measure each individual fiber as to length and 
record it, then the mean length would be the average length 
of all these measurements. 

But the Fibrograph does both of these tasks electronically 
in a few minutes. Having one of these machines available, 
the writer sought to know if the beating action of opening 
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Most Winding 


This basic spindle unit 
of the No. 50 Univer- 
sal Precise Winder is 
used ... not only to 
wind more than 90% 
of the world’s coned 
synthetic yarn... but 
also to produce a wide 
variety of special work 
that is only hinted at 
on this page. 


WINDING CREPE 
WITH 
MAGNETENSION 


This device utilizes a 
magnetic field to pro- 
vide constant, smooth 
tension, eliminating ex- 
cessive peaks or loss of 
tension control caused 
by any uneven delivery 
from supply package. 


WINDING MULTIPLE 
ENDS FOR WIRE 
INSULATION, ETC. 


Packages containing 
up to 30 ends are wound 
in perfect tape form 
from packages of pre- 
viously -inspected yarn. 
Individual stopping 
mechanisms for each 
end permit tying single 
strands, avoiding 
“bunch” knots. 


WINDING DYE 
TUBES OF 
SYNTHETIC YARNS 


This Ray-Silk attach- 
ment winds synthetic 
yarn with a minimum 
amount of applied ten- 
sion and pressure to 
produce soft tubes for 
uniform dyeing. 


WINDING YARN 
FOR COVERING 
RUBBER 


Here, two tubes per 
spindle, two ends per 
tube, are being wound 
for a rubber covering 
machine. Covered rub- 
ber yarn in skein form 
is then wound onto 
pineapple cones for the 
next operation. 


WINDING THREAD 
ON BOBBIN SPOOLS 


Large compact pack- 
ages to deliver thread 
overend for the cutting 
trade are wound with 
this attachment equip- 
ped with automatic vis- 
ible counter. A similar 
attachment winds the 
so-called ‘‘miniature’’ 
bobbin spool. 


WINDING PINEAPPLE 
CONES OF NYLON 


To put nylon into the 
best delivery form for 
full-fashioned, tricot, 
and circular knitting, 
the No. 50 Pineapple 
Coner with emulsion 
attachment is used, 
winding from tubes 
previously sized on the 
Universal No. 250B 
Single End Sizer. 


WINDING 3° 51' 
CONES 


The large diameter of 
this cone increases pro- 
duction upwards of 
12%. It is especially 
suitable for fine denier 
nylon because it deliv- 
ers with more uniform 
tension on the knitting 
machine. 


WINDING TWO OR 
MORE COPS 


Two or more small 
packages per spindle 
can be wound with in- 
dividual paraffin at- 
tachment, tension and 
stopping mechanisms. 
For example: three 
cops each 3)% in. long 
can be wound on one 
spindle. 


WINDING HAND 
KNITTING SKEINS 


Skeins of home knitting 
yarn are wound on No. 
50 Winders equipped 
with special electrical 
attachments for auto- 
matically stopping all 
six spindles simultane- 
ously at the predeter- 
mined yardage. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Universal Division 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. 


ston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


and picking affected the staple length of the cotton both as 
to the upper half by weight and also the mean length of all 
the fibers. Below is a summary of the test. 

Purpose of Test—To determine effect of opening and 
picking action on cotton due to beating of cotton. 

Method of Test—Small samples of cotton were taken 
from about eight bales of cotton that were open in the open- 
ing room and about eight samples of cotton were taken 
from laps made from this cotton. These samples were taken 
to the laboratory and allowed to condition for about ten or 
12 hours. The cotton was taken and broken by hand so as 
to get a cross section of all samples. Fibrograph runs were 
made on each sample, two tests for each sample of cotton. 

Results of Tests— 


Cotton Grade and Staple—<Acala 


Length of Upper Mean Length 
Item Hal! by Weight of All Fibers 
Raw cotton test No. 1 1.16 inches .86 inches 
Lap l 74 
2 70 


Conclustons—From the above tests it is evident that the 
beating action of the opening equipment and the pickers 
causes some decrease in the average length of the fibers, 
probably due to some fibers being broken in the treatment 
of the staple. So it might seem evident that the less beating 
that takes place in the cotton the better from a staple stand- 
point is the resulting cotton 

We see from this test we have lost about one-tenth of an 
inch in the average length of the upper half by weight, and 
about one-eighth of an inch in the mean length of all the 
fibers in the samples. The opening and picking are cleaning 
machines but at the same time they are a damaging machine 
so far as staple lengths are concerned. 

The machinery used in the opening and picking for this 
test consisted of an Aldrich two-beater opener, a vertical 
opener, a Superior cleaner and a two-beater Saco-Lowell 
picker. The cotton was of Middling to Strict Middling 
grade and of California growth. So, we would not say that 
the cotton was subjected to any more than usual cleaning 
action of the average combed yarn mill. Nevertheless there 
is positive evidence of the loss in average staple length. 


Spinning 


NITED STATES Patent No. 2,550,761, relating to 

“an improved yarn guide ring adapted to be mounted 
on a conventional ring rail of spinning frames, twisters and 
the like,” has been granted to Ralph V. Blackwood of 2501 
Columbus Circle, Charlotte, N. C. 

The patent papers, published May 1 of this year, state 

that “It is an object of this invention to provide a yarn guide 
apparatus .. . having a groove extending around its inner 
surface in which a ring is loosely mounted and to which 
yarn may be directed from a suitable source such as the 
drawing rolls of a spinning frame, the yarn passing between 
the outer periphery of the last-named ring and the bottom 
of the groove in which it is disposed and then extending to 
a rotating bobbin. It is thus seen that the use of a traveler 
such as is normally employed in spinning rings, is elimi- 
nated.” 
Mr. Blackwood is a veteran of 20 years 
in yarn and fabric production. He began 
his career in 1930 as testing supervisor 
and assistant overseer of spinning for 
Linen Thread Co. at Anniston, Ala., and 
subsequently became night superintend- 
ent for John P. King Mfg. Co. at Au- 
gusta, Ga., in 1936, superintendent of 
Dan River Mills’ Plant No. 3, Danville, 
Va., in 1942, plant manager for Collins & Aikman, Nor- 
wood, N. C., in 1945, assistant manager and superintendent 
for Mansfield Mills at Lumberton, N. C., in 1948, and 
superintendent of manufacturing for Mooresville (N. C.) 
Mills last year. At present he is devoting his time to locating 
a firm which can assist him in the development, manufac- 
ture, promotion and sale of the ring. 


Mr. Blackwood got his idea in 1948, and filed application 
for patent the next year. The invention has had only a 
limited trial, with 64 equipped spindles operating for a 
period of three months. Elimination of the traveler, to 
employ an understatement, is not a small order. The editors 
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of TEXTILE BULLETIN wish to have it understood, without 
qualification, that there is considerable doubt as to whether 
Mr. Blackwood’s invention can be employed on a large-scale 
basis. It is a matter for practical mill men to evaluate, and 
for their consideration we present the following material 
from Patent No. 2,550,761: 


It is another object of this invention to provide a ring for spin 
ning frames and the like having upper and lower annular members 
having their inner proximate edges cut away, so that When they are 
placed in a superposed relation a groove substantially semi-circular 
in cross section will be provided for loosely receiving a floating ring 
and having means for securing the upper and lower members 
together and also securing the upper and lower members to the 
ring rail of the spinning frame, and to further provide coinciding 
slots in the upper and lower members extending from the inner 
to the outer surfaces thereof and being disposed substantially tan- 
gent to the curvature of the inner surface of the upper and lowe: 
members and communicating with the groove in the inner surface 
of the upper and lower members to thus provide means for rapidly 
threading the yarn between the periphery of the second ring and 
the bottom of the groove in the inner face of the upper and lower 
members, it being understood that the ring should have a coinciding 
slot therein to facilitate passing the yarn through the slot in the 
ring during the threading operation. 

Since a traveler is not employed in my improved spinning and 
twisting ring, it is seen that the use of a lubricant is eliminated 
and this also insures that the yarn, regardless of whether it is a 
wet or dry twist yarn, will be free of lubricant or stains which 
normally collect on the yarn as it passes through the traveler on 
other types of spinning and twisting rings. (See second paragraph 
above.—Eds.) 

Fig. 1 is a front elevation showing a portion of a spinning frame 
and showing the improved ring applied to a portion of the ring 
rail and a bobbin extending there through; Fig. 2 is a sectional plan 
view taken along the line 2—2 in Fig. 1; Fig. 3 is a vertical sec- 
tional and fragmentary view taken substantially along the line 3—3 
in Fig. 2 and showing the manner in which the yarn engages the 
yarn guiding rings and is directed to the bobbin; Fig. 4 is an 
enlarged vertical sectional view of the right-hand portion of Fig. 3. 

Referring more specifically to the drawings the numeral 10 indi- 
cates a bolster rail which supports a plurality of bolsters 11, only 
one of which is shown in the drawings. This bolster 17 rotatably 
supports a spindle 13 having a whorl 14 to which conventional 
driving means, not shown, are connected for transmitting rotation 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 
PERFECT 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


.». and in every box 
every traveler is exactly alike 


This uniformity and quality of CARTER TRAV- 
ELERS is the result of years of experience, 
modern, precision machinery and exacting 
scientific control. The weight, temper and 
shape of every traveler is checked and 
rechecked by two trained technicians work- 
ing in a modern metallurgical laboratory. 


Scientifically, CARTER TRAVELERS are designed 


to increase yarn production at lower costs. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN StraeeT, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepar Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Co.tsorne St.,. TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Dollar for dollar, and point-by-point . . . wear, 
fit, flow of yarn, uniformity of yarn... you'll 


find KENTEX your best buy in textile aprons. 


Starting with the finest quality bark-tanned 
or chrome leather, KENTEX Aprons are 
made by skilled craftsmen, using modern 
machinery developed by us—and are precision- 
gauged for thickness, width, length and cir- 


cumference. 


Write for prices and free samples. We 


guarantee a sure fit. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA~ 


Hugh Williams & Company—Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representatives 
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to the spindle thereon on which yarn 15 is adapted to be wound. 

Disposed a substantial distance above the bolster rail 70 is a 

vertically movable ring rail 19 which is provided with a plurality 
of openings 20 only one of which is shown in the drawings. This 
ring rail 79 is driven by conventional means, not shown, to move 
up and down with respect to the bobbin 14 so as to lay the yarn 
15 onto the bobbin evenly 
The numeral 2] broadly designates the ring as a whole which 
comprises upper and lower ring members 22 and 23 respectively. 
The proximate inner edges of each of the ring members 22 and 
23 are provided with coinciding substantially quarter-circular 
grooves which, when the ring members 22 and 23 are assembled, 
form a groove 24 around the inner face of the ring 2] in Figs. 3 
and 4. 

The upper and lower ring members 22 and 23 are secured to- 
gether by bolts 26 which also secure the members 22 and 23 to the 
ring rail 19, the ring 21, of course, being positioned in co-operating 
alignment with the opening 20 in the ring rail 79. The members 
22 and 23 are provided with coinciding slots 27 which extend from 
the outer to the inner surfaces of the ring 21] and these coinciding 
slots are disposed substantially tangent to the inner surface of the 
ring 21. In order to facilitate the threading of yarn through the 
coinciding slots 27 in the members 22 and 23 it is preferable that 
the ring rail 19 be provided with a plurality of slots 30, there 
being one slot 30 for each of the rings 21 and this slot 30 coincides 
with the slot 27 in the members 22 and 23. 

Also, before the upper and lower members 22 and 23 are assem- 
bled in the manners shown in Figs. 3 and 4, a continuous floating 
ring 31, of substantially less thickness than the width of the groove 
24 and of substantially less over-all diameter than the diameter of 
the groove 24, is mounted in the groove 24 between the members 
22 and 23. It will be noted in Figs. 3 and 4 that this floating ring 
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31 is of substantially the same inner diameter as the inside diameter 
of the members 22 and 23, however, the outside diameter of the ring 
31 is substantially less than the diameter at the bottom of the 
groove 24 in the members 22 and 23 and is thus loosely confined 
within the groove 24. It is preferable that the outer peripheral 
edges of the ring 31 be rounded, as at 32, and that the ring 31 be 
polished to avoid breaking the yarn as it passes thereby. Also in 
Fig. 4, it is preferred that the peripheral edge of the groove 
24 at the upper member 22 be rounded as at 33 and that the inner 
surface of the member 22 be polished to further prevent the yarn 
from breaking as it passes thereby. 

It is thus seen that upon placing the empty bobbin 14 on the 
spindle 13, an operator may thread the yarn through the coinciding 
slots 30 and 27 in the ring rail 19 and the guiding ring 21] and the 
yarn will then pass downwardly from a suitable source, such as 
the drawing rolls of a spinning frame, and will then engage the 
inner surface of the upper member 22 and pass into the groove 
24 and around the outer periphery of the ring 31 and thus to the 
bobbin 14. The spindle 13 is being driven, the yarn 15 is then 
wound around the bobbin 14 and, at the 
15 moves around the floating ring 31, 
stationary. 


same time, the yarn 


the outer ring remaining 


Georgia Operating Executives Hold Session 


Georgia managers, superintendents and overseers, at the 
recent Spring meeting of the Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia in Atlanta, Ga., revealed that the pneumatic lap 
release or picker is producing a more uniform lap with 
yardage increases of up to 15 per cent. The meeting, which 
included discussions of carding, spinning and warp prepara- 
tion, was presided over by H. M. Jackson, general superin- 
tendent of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, general 
chairman of the T.O.E.G. 

Turner Scott of Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., conducted 
the discussion on carding. At this discussion it was reported 
that mills having the pneumatic lap release have found air 
pressure of from 44 to 50 pounds to be best and that in- 
creased pressure tended to wear lap pins. No difficulty has 
been found with split laps and both waste and man-minutes 
are reduced. As yet, little experience could be reported on 
maintenance costs, but all felt the pneumatic releases would 
pay for themselves in the course of time. 

Ball bearings on all moving parts of pickers has brought 
a free and easier flow of cotton, maintains constant speed 
and reduced friction on lap pins, the plant operators re- 
ported. Some plants had put ball bearings “‘on just about 
every moving part’’ with ‘most satisfactory” results. Not 
only has it resulted in an easier running machine, but a 
much improved lap, the group was told. At Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, it was reported that the lap could 
now be held to a plus or minus one-pound tolerance. 

Although there are some exceptions, most mill operators 
have found it better to use a Kirschner beater at low speed 
than a blade beater and increase the blows per inch, where 
the blows per inch are around 50 per cent, the discussion 
brought forth. The Kirschner beater at low speed makes a 
smooth appearing lap and does a better job, most had 
found. They believed that 50 blows per inch gave sufficient 
cleaning without damaging the staple. Most preferred the 
Kirschner in both the finisher and breaker section. 
neps were reported also. 

The operating executives were divided on the advantages 
of ball or needle bearings on the top rolls on roving frames. 
Some reported a slightly more even yarn and all agreed the 
no-oiling feature was an advantage. However, others had 
found that rolls did not last so long. 

The vacuum automatic system of stripping cards has 
found much favor with Georgia operators. It is cheaper, 


Less 
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Right under his hat each U. 5S. field man car- 
ries a world of useful data on travelers and 
their MODERN applications. If you feel you 
are not getting full satisfaction from your 
travelers, why not call in a Ll. S. representa- 
tive? 


Specially helpful on 
BLENDS .... U.S. 
“Bevel Edge” styles 


The anti-friction design of 
these travelers, gives reduced 


ways helps spin blends more 
smoothly. 


‘$. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE. S. C. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 


W. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, 5. C Box 1048—Phone 3-0915 
©. B. Land, Athens, Ga ; Box 1187—Phone 478 
L. H, Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States Phone Hilltop 6-1563 


123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa 
R. Fisher, Concord, N. C. 
J. Smith, Providence 


Box 83-—Phone 8366 
Box 1187—<iaspee 1-0100 
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THORNBURG CLEANER 
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No air movements to obstruct the centrifugal action 
of the beaters upon the fibre and no air current to 
earry light leaf, ete., through with the cleaned cotton. 
Dust, motes, fly, leaf, and other foreign trash is loos- 
ened, separated, and permitted to fall by force of 
gravity through the grids, without interference by 
air currents, into the large refuse chamber. 

Employs mechanical and centrifugal force to pro- 
gressively open and clean cotton or other fibres 
through six individual cylinders, Revolving beaters 
open and pass it over 225 vibrating, adjustable. 
non-choke grid bars. Centrifugal foree and gravit» 
opens the stock and removes motes, sand, dust, leaf, 
fly, and other foreign matter. 


30 Days Free Trial In Your Mill 
Without Obligation! 


Tworngure Macuine Works 
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they reported, has reduced labor costs and is much safer. 
In low grade cotton, some had found an occasional hand- 
stripping necessary, however. Most favored controlled-draft 
drawing over conventional four-roll drawing, believing it 
resulted in more even sliver and rover. One mill reported 
sliver variation of 19 to 20 per cent on ball-bearings draw- 
ing rolls at a speed of 425. 

The discussion on spinning and warp preparation was 
conducted by Z. B. Mangum, Sibley Division of Granite- 
ville Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Although several Georgia mills have had experience in 
the new “high” draft spinning change-over using the newly- 
designed cradle, its use to have has not been sufficient to 
give more than ‘‘limited’’ results, 

The under-frame cleaner on spinning drew much praise 
from those mills using this system. All reported that load- 
ing of travelers is greatly reduced and one mill had experi- 
enced 25 per cent less ends down. Some cleaned every 24 
hours and some once a week. Cleaning time is reduced up 
to 50 per cent and maintenance is reasonable, they reported. 

Those with experience in the spinning frame builder 
motions. incorporating automatic features reported they had 
found that both the pneumatic type and the mechanical 
type had operated satisfactorily. One mill reported an in- 
crease in yards per bobbin and a more uniform bobbin 
from the mechanical type. 

In the use of ball-bearing top rolls, most of the textile 
operators had found them satisfactory, reporting a more 
even yarn of up to five per cent less variation in weight and 
a three per cent increase in its breaking point. However, 
several had found that after about eight months’ wear, nylon 
top saddles tended to separate or rise up. The nylon oil-less 
top roll cap bars results in a definite saving in oil, they made 
known. 

L. G. Hardman, Jr., president of Harmony Grove Mills, 
Commerce, Ga., and president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, was guest speaker at the meeting. 
Mr. Hardman told the group that the key men of any textile 
mill are its operating executives, for to the workers in the 
plant they are company itself. He also cited the great tech- 
nical improvements in the efficiency, quality and production 
of textile mills in Georgia due to the co-operative activities 
of T.O.E.G. 

The resignation of Robert W. Philip of Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga., as secretary-treasurer of the group was 
accepted ‘with deep regrets.’" Herman A. Dickert, director 
of the A. French Textile School at Georgia Tech. was 
elected by the executive committee to succeed Mr. Philip. 
Mr. Philip had served the group since its organization 29 
years ago. E. A. Bentley of Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
was elected to the executive committee to succeed H. T. 
Gilbert of Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co., whose term had expired. 


Survey Of Textile Fiber Consumption 


How much does the consumption of cotton and other 
textile fibers in the United States increase or decrease from 
year to year? This question is answered in a statistical sur- 
vey, covering 56 years of textile consumption in the United 
States, which has been made at the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry's Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory in New Orleans, La. 
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Cotton consumption fluctuated from. year to year but 
cotton is still used more than wool, silk, flax, rayon, and all 
other fibers combined. Rayon and other synthetic fibers 
reached all-time peaks during the past five years. 

The survey, which is part of a study made by the Southern 
Laboratory in connection with its research on cotton utiliza- 
tion, provides a convenient and comprehensive. reference 
source on the competitive position and the relative impor- 
tance of all the different fibers produced, processed, ex- 
ported, imported and consumed in the United States. Such 
data are of value to growers and handlers of fibers and to 
students of production and consumption trends. 

This survey ts Statistical Bulletin No. 89, Trends in the 
Consumption of Fibers in the United States 1892-1948, by 
Barkley Meadows. It may be obtained by writing the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. Lee Bou- 
levard, New Orleans 19, La. 


Report On Tensile Recovery Characteristics 


New information on the tensile recovery characteristics 
of textile fibers is contained in a report now available from 
the Ofhce of Technical Services of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The report, prepared by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, presents an account of systematic recovery 
tests of samples representing 16 different textile fiber ma- 
terials. The materials are compared as to the percentage 
of their elongation which recovers immediately; that which 
recovers after a defined period of time, and that which 
remains permanently.” 

The new electronically-controlled Instron tensile teste 
was used for the tests employing a specially-developed ‘cy- 
cling technique. Fibers tested were Fiberglas, cotton, ethio- 
cel, Fortisan, Saran, viscose, acetate, nylon, Orlon acrylic 
fiber, Vinyon CF-HST, NOZZ, NORU, wool, casein and 
polyethylene. 

Improved equipment will help to eliminate minor inade- 
quacies found in the method, according to the report, and 
the recovery data secured will lead to a better understanding 
of the complex behavior of textile materials and their prac- 
tical implications. PB 103038, Tensile Recovery Behavior 
of Textile Fibers, 59-pages including photographs, graphs, 
tables and bibliography sells for $1.50 per copy. Orders 
should be addressed to the Office of Technical Services. 
U. $. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 
accompanied by check or money order payable to the Treas 
urer of the United States. 


Increase Weight Of Dynel Shipping Bales 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., producer of Dynel staple, increased 
the weight of standard Dynel shipping bales to contain 350 
pounds net of fiber, effective May 1, 1951. This increase 
in bale weight from 300 pounds is a part of a program 
to reduce freight handling expenses, according to C. A. 
Setterstrom, sales manager of the company’s textile fibers 
department. Spinners of Dynel yarns are being cautioned 
that this change in weight may mean that the steel baling 
straps are under increased tension, and workers concerned 
with bale-opening must be careful when cutting the straps. 
The over-all width, length and height of the new bales 
will remain essentially the same as before, approximately 
28 by 54 by 42 inches. 
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QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


York Road 


LOWER SPINNING TAPE COSTS 
with 


Compore Tiger-Tuf with any 
other tope. Compare quality 
-—compore costs. You'll wont 
to equip all of your frames 
with dependable TIGER-TUF. 
Write today for details. 


© Assures Top Spindle Speed 
© Lower Tope Cost Per Spindle 
© Very Low Stretch Factor 

@ Double Herringbone Weave 


Immediate Delivery in the following widthe: 
sis" 11/16" we 13/16" 


COLEMAN CO.,Inc. 


POST OFFICE BOX 1351 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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EXTRA SERVICE... 


Singleton’s “Draft Horse’ 


LONG DRAFT 
APRONS 


The World's Finest . . . Bar None! 


Made of Select, Super-Finished Texas 
Calfskin by Expert Craftsmen on Espe- 
cially Built Machines, Gauged to Mi- 
crometric Accuracy of Measurement. 
Absolute Uniformity. 


. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF 


LOOM STRAPPING 
BUMPER STRAPS 


HOLDUP STRAPS 
Jack and Harness Straps—Binder Leather 


NOW! The New Patented 


CHECK STRAP 


with the ‘MAGIC GROOVES” that 
Reduce Heat — Relieve Tension 
Permit Instant Self-Forming - 
Increase Strap Wear 
Save Money—tincrease Efficiency 


A Pleasure To Submit Samples 
And Quote Our Sensible Prices. 


& SONS 
BLANCO, TEXAS 
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ENGINEERED 
Gor Modern Loom Speeds 


REINFORCED “VERYBEST™ 
LUG STRAP 

A LOGICAL RESULT OF DECADES 
CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT 
AND RESEARCH 


THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


EM JACOBS | 


This Jacobs Lug Strap is made of 
best quality duck, specially rein- 
forced at points of wear and stress, 
and is fused with special hide glue. 


Like all Jacobs products, Rein- 
forced “Verybest” Lug Straps are 


a result of 82 years’ leadership in EST. 1869 Soul Divi 
orthern Division ouf jern Vivi On 
loom accessory manufacture. Ex- DANIELSON. CONN. CH’ XKXLOTTE. 
perienced weavers demand them. 
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f X Model New Mid-Century 
Improved Up to 160 q Advent of Looms — X.2 Looms minimum, 
Loom picks Automatic 185 picks 195 picks 212 picks 220 picks 
| Mechanisms per minute Looms per minute per minute per minute per minute 


103 193 1980 
JACOBS LOOM NECESSITIES MEET 
EVERY LOOM SPEED REQUIREMENT 
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YOU WANT 


By FRANK D. 


Part 24 — Putting Face 


N forthcoming articles in this series it is my imtention to 

discuss, in detail, imperfections in cloth such as mis- 
picks, thin places, drawbacks, etc. I will endeavor to give 
the causes and the remedies for them. A piece of cloth can 
be woven entirely free of the above-mentioned imperfections 
and still be a shoddy, low-grade fabric if the correct tnter- 
lacing of the warp and filling yarns are not obtained. 
(Varied opinions exist among weave room men as to the 
best methods to obtain this result, and too many of them 
have no fixed ideas on the subject, but just trust to happy- 
go-lucky, hit-or-miss methods, and of course this is not 
good for the mills’ reputation. ) 

Down through the years, many years, which I have 
worked as supervisor or overseer, I have tried to avoid 
being a dogmatic person in my views and attitudes towards 
my co-workers. I have never taken the position that my 
ideas were infallible, and that things must be done on the 
job thus and so just because I gave the order. I think this 
would be taking a very narrow view of the over-all situa- 
tion, and I think the result would be the stifling of thinking 
and co-operative action on the part of the employees, or 
co-workers. Tactics like this will not build an organization 
that will function smoothly and get the desired results. I 
think we should always be willing to admit, whole-heartedly 
and honestly, that the other fellow knows something that 
we don’t know and by giving him the privilege of express- 
ing and trying out his ideas all will be benefited over the 
long run. If the employees idea is better the overseer 
should be willing to accept it and let it be known that it ts 
the other fellows’ idea and is to be. used until something 
better is found. This will promote good feeling and full 
co-operation on the job and get things done. I ask the 
reader to not get the idea that every Tom, Dick and Harry 
has the privilege of changing the overseer’s orders and 
doings things his way without the knowledge of the man 
who is responsible for results, the overseer. I am only 
suggesting that the employee should have the privilege of 
expressing his views and ideas to the overseer, but the 
overseer must be the final judge because he ts responsible 
for results, Any other procedure would be destructive to 
the organization. 

When an employee suggests some change to the overseer 
and the overseer is able to convince him that his idea is not 
practical, the overseer’s prestige will be raised and the em- 
ployee will be benefited by having a distorted idea removed. 
On the other hand when the overseer recognizes the worth 
of the employee's suggestion and accepts and uses it he has 
not lost face or prestige but has created an indispensable 
feeling among the employees that they are a part of things 
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and really belong, and instead of the employees (the worth- 
while employees) losing respect for him and his authority 
they will respect him more for his fairness and broadmind- 
edness. By adhering to, the policies advocated above the 
overseer will build a closely-knit, co-operative team and if 
he is worth his salt he can remain the respected captain of 
the team. 

Loom fixing comes under the heading of maintenance, 
and maintenance is a direct responsibility of the supervisory 
personnel, and that is the reason I touch on the subject of 
supervision from time to time in this series. It is impossible 
to get the looms set up and keep them set up correctly to 
obtain the proper interlacing of the warp and filling yarns 
which gives a smooth face and cover on the woven fabric 
without constant and efhcient supervision. 

I have spent years working with other men, as outlined 
above, trying out various ways of setting up the various 
parts of the loom in order to obtain a desirable cover on the 
cloth. A woven fabric must have three things. along with 
some others, to make it attractive to the buyer. They are: 
uniform interlacing, or face, feel and breaking strength, 
both warp and filling-wise. The first two are governed 
almost entirely by loom settings and the last mentioned, 
breaking strength, can be helped a lot by loom settings. 
Smooth warp and filling yarn, free of thick and thin places, 
and the way the warp yarn is sized at the slasher have some- 
thing to do with the appearance of the cloth,. but unless the 
loom is set up right the above-mentioned things would be 
in vain insofar as the desirable appearance of the cloth is 
concerned. To secure uniform interlacing of the warp and 
filling yarns ‘is dependent on one thing, and that is the 
relative difference of the top and bottom sheds of the warp 
yarn when the filling is driven forward, by the reed, and 
placed in its final resting place in the cloth. The top shed 
must always be slacker than the bottom shed. To obtain 
this result adjustments must be made on the following 
parts: take-up roll, harness setting, whip roll, stop motion 
girt, timing of harness cams and tension on the warp yarn. 
Adjustments must be made on the above parts in the order 
named to get the job done correctly. We have covered the 
setting of these parts in previous chapters while building 
the loom, but as stated before we were then studying how 
to set up the loom, but now we are on the subject of why 
the various parts should be set thus and so. 

First, raise the take-up roll as high as the adjusting will 
allow and tighten the bearings bolts securely. Second, adjust 
the harnesses in relation to the lay, as shown in Fig. 71. 
With the lay on back center with the sheds wide open the 
yarn in the bottom shed should just clear the race plate on 
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the lay. Third, with the sheds still wide open adjust the 
whip roll on exact parallel line with the take-up roll with 
the line passing through the heddle eye in the top shed as 
indicated by broken line in Fig. 71. (This can best be done 
by the use of a stout twine). Fourth, with the sheds still 
wide open adjust the stop motion girt to a point where the 
yarn in the bottom shed will be tightly pressed against the 
front rod, or bar, of the girt (indicated by X mark in Fig. 
71). At this point be sure that the yarn in the top and 
bottom sheds is separated all the way back through the drop 
wires. Should trouble be encountered here this objective 
can be attained by raising the whip roll slightly. (The 
separation of the yarn back through the drop wires is partly 
governed by the size or throw of the harness cams, which 
will be mentioned later). Fifth, timing of the harness cams. 
With the shuttle in the shipper handle end of the loom, 
time two harness level at a point far enough back from the 
fel of the cloth so that the two changing harness will have 


Stop motion girt lay Fel of cleth 


Pilling yarn 


Wing 
cut 


Whip rell Amn 
Whip roll shaft 
Stop sotion girt Crank Shaft 
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just reached the wide open point when the lay is on front 
center. (All the sketches and also the harness cams shown 
herein are for two harness plain weaves, but all the settings 
given will apply to any number of cams used on any weave 
made on cam looms. If using more than two harness all 
these settings should be made with the two back harnesses, 
the two nearest the stop motion girt). 

The distance the harness will be level on the change up 
and down will vary on different type cams. Three types of 
harness cams are used on Draper looms. They are shown in 
Figs. 74, 75, 76. 


Fig. 74 is a slow Fig. 75 isa medium Fiz. 76 is a fast 
cam cam cam 
75° open up 90° open up 105” open up 


75° open down 
105° change up 
105° change down 


90° open down 105° open down 


90° change up 75° change up 
90° change down 75° change down 


360° 360° 360° 

We refer to a slow cam as one which consumes more 
time on the changes up and down than it does on the dwell 
open up and down. A fast cam is one which consumes less 
time on the changes up and down than it does on the dwell 
open up and down. Therefore, it can readily be seen why 
these cams will not level the harness at the same distances 
back from the fel of the cloth on the changes up and down. 

The supervisor should determine the type cam being used 
and have gauges made for all the fixers to use when timing 
the harness cams. The important thing to remember is that 
the harness must be wide open when the lay reaches front 
center position. Sixth, best results will be obtained by ad- 
justing the tension on the warp yarn slightly on the tight 
side. This will not only give better all around results in the 
operation of the loom, but will aid in more even interlacing 
of the yarns and give a smoother appearance to the woven 
fabric. 


The Reasons Why 


By a close study of Fig. 71 it can be seen why these set- 
tings will give a tight bottom shed and a slack top shed, as 
all the warp yarn is drawn below the parallel line extending 
from the whip roll to the take-up roll. Fig. 71 shows the 
lay on back center. This is the position of the lay when the 
shuttle passes through the sheds and deposits the filling 
yarn. As the lay moves forward from this position the sheds 
close and trap the filling yarn and the reed carries the 
filling forward and places it in its final resting place in the 
cloth, shown in Fig. 73. Fig. 71 shows the back harness 
down, and of course it is the tight shed when the shuttle 
passes through and deposits the filling, but as the lay moves 
forward the harnesses will have changed positions when the 
lay reaches front center, and the back shed has become the 
slack shed, and the warp yarn in this slack shed will bend 
around the strand of filling, as shown in Fig. 73. 

The action of the slack warp yarn, in the top shed bending 
around the filling, allows the strand of filling to be pressed 
into its place in the cloth without pressure being put on it 
from the two sheets of warp yarn which has it locked in 
place between them. If the tension on the top and bottom 
sheds were equal, or near equal, the warp threads would 
exert sufficient pressure on the filling yarn, when it was 
pressed to its place in the cloth, to cause the filling to bend 
and these bends would be forced up and down between the 
warp threads and separate them to the extent that reedy 
cloth would be the result. The tight bottom shed is neces- 
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sary, because the yarn in the sheds alternate, tight one pick 
and slack one pick, and the tight shed causes the warp yarn 
to be drawn straight and to interlace uniformly giving a 
smooth uniform appearance to the woven fabric. But due 
to the fact that the yarn in one shed is slack at all times 
when the filling is pressed in place the filling will not 
crinkle, or bend up or down and force the warp threads 
out of place, and apart. 

Fullness, or a prominent twill on the face of the cloth is 
caused by the warp yarn bending around the filling yarn, 
and the filling yarn laying practically straight during the 
process of interlacing. With the settings suggested herein 
coarse or heavy warp yarn will show a more prominent twill 
on the cloth than the finer numbers, but regardless of the 
number of the yarn the results will be the same insofar as 
the even interlacing and smoothness of the cloht ts con- 
cerned. 

The real proof of the pudding is the eating thereof, and 
anyone can prove the soundness of these settings by trying 
them, on any cam loom, regardless of yarn numbers or 
construction of the cloth. To obtain the best results, all the 
settings suggested are necessary. To prove this, have one 
loom set as suggested, and then change any one of them 
and the difference can easily be detected. Another proof 
that the bending of the warp threads is responsible for the 
fullness or cover on the cloth is to use a different colored 
warp or filling. yarn after the above mentioned settings are 
made: and notice the results. The color of the warp yarn 
will show much more prominently on both sides of the 
cloth. This is positive proof that the warp yarn is bending 
more and the filling less. This also will increase the break- 
ing strength, slightly, in both warp and filling yarns in the 
cloth. | 

Breaking strength, both warp and filling-wise, would be 


Five Generations 


HE Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass., has recently 

published a brief history of the company based upon 
the central members of the Draper family who contributed 
to the founding and administration of the firm. The au- 
thor, William H. Chase, has been well known as the direc- 
tor of advertising for the Draper Corp. The history is 
primarily concerned with tracing the efforts and influences 
exerted by the five generations of the Draper family who 
have been actively engaged in the concern, commencing 
with the issuance of a patent to Ira Draper in 1816, and 
concluding with the presentation of the present officials 
of the company. The second section of the book is devoted 
to a general historical account of the progress of the textile 
industry and is the product of extensive research carried 
out by Mr. Chase in an effort to include all details which 
could be authenticated and to eliminate all legends of doubt- 
ful origin. 

The business destined to become the Draper Corp. 
was founded by Ira Draper in 1816, the year when cloth 
was first sold from the first power loom set up in America 
the year before. Ira Draper came from a family that had 
pioneered in the textile industry in Britanny in the 11th 
century, and later in England. Ira Draper's ancestor, 
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slightly increased when woven on a loom with the settings 
suggested above because the warp and filling yarn is relieved 
of undue strain at the point of the beat, or fel, where the 
filling yarn is driven to its resting place in the cloth. A 
close study of Fig. 73 will reveal to the reader why this ts 
true. It will be noted that the yarn in the bottom shed is 
tight and drawn on a straight line, and the warp yarn in 
this shed depresses the strand of filling yarn downward, 
The yarn in the top shed being slack, it allows the filling 
yarn to be driven to its place without undue. pressure from 
the yarn in either shed being put on it. Therefore, the 
filling will remain practically straight, free of bending or 
crinkling. The yarn in the top shed, which is underneath 
the filling at this point, does practically all the bending at 
this point of interlacing, and the fibers in the yarn 1m this 
shed are not put under sufficient strain to damage them. If 
both sheds are tight at the point of interlacing pressure will 
be put on the strand of filling from top and bottom causing 
the filling and also the yarn in both sheds to bend at this 
point of strain and thousands of fibers would be broken and 
weaken the breaking strength of the cloth. 

In order to maintain these settings it is best to have some 
gauges made so that the looms can be checked quickly and 
easily. Shown in Fig. 77 is a home-made gauge which is 
easy to make and will do the job. The board (A) should be 
one by three inches, 12 inches longer than the depth of the 
loom from the whip roll to the take-up roll. The take-up 
roll, breast beam and crankshaft gauges can be secured in 
place as they are fixed positions. The other gauges should 
be slotted so that they can be adjusted if need be and 
secured to the cross board with bolts and thumb nuts. After 
getting one loom set as wanted, adjust the gauge parts to 
parts indicated. The gauge should be used on both ends of 
the loom. 


Loom Builders 


Thomas Draper, owned and operated a fulling mill and 
several hand looms in Heptonstall, England, and it was 
his son, James Draper, who came to America in 1647. James 
Draper settled in Roxbury, Mass., and was the first man 
in the American colonies to engage in the business of 
weaving and selling cloth. His son and grandson were 
farmers in nearby Dedham and shared an interest in a 
fulling mill located there. 

Ira Draper was the great-great-grandson of James Draper 
and was also a farmer, but with great inventive ability. In 
1816, Ira was granted a patent on an improved fly-shuttle 
hand loom, the most important feature of which was the 
first self-acting loom temple. This temple was practically 
automatic and reduced the labor of loom operation sufh- 
ciently to permit a weaver of the newly-introduced power 
looms to run two looms instead of one. The increased 
production per weaver was vital to the survival of the 
textile industry of America at this time, in the face of 
severe competition from England. 

Ira Draper arranged to have his patented self-acting 
temples manufactured and sold by the Waltham concern 
making power looms. In 1829, he sold his patents and 
business to his eldest son, James. James was the first of 
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the second generation of loom builders and successfully 
managed the business until 1837, when it was bought by 
his younger brother, Ebenezer D. The concern was per- 
manently located in 1841, when Ebenezer built the first 
Draper shop in Hopedale, Mass. A younger brother oi 
James and Ebenezer, George Draper, had improved the 
temple and obtained patents on the improvements in 1840, 
and 1842. George Draper joined Ebenezer in 1835, and 
together they formed the firm of E. D. and George Draper. 
At that time they adopted the policy of purchasing patents 
and developing and perfecting improvements in textile 
machinery. Most of the important basic sub-assemblies of 
looms and preparatory machines were first introduced and 
accepted as a result of their sponsorship and developmental 
work. 

The second era of the history of the Draper Corp. com- 
menced in 1868, and ended with the death of George 
Draper in 1887. During this period the industry under- 
went great changes brought about by large-scale adoption 
of ring spinning, invented by John Thorp in 1828. An 
important factor in the final success of ring spinning was 
the invention of better spindles. George Draper figured 
prominently in the development of spindles and took out 
his first spindle patent in 1867. By consolidating the spindle 
patents of his own, his associates, and those of outside in- 
terests, he produced and developed the Sawyer spindle, 
the Carroll double flange ring and adjustable holder, and 
later the Rabbeth spindle. By 1887, he owned or controlled 
the patent rights of 12 varieties of ring spindles. During 
the time from 1868, when E. D. Draper retired and Gen. 
William F., oldest son of George, became a partner, the 
firm was named George Draper and Son. This was later 
changed to George Draper and Sons when the two, George 
A. and Eben S., became active in the business. The death 
of George Draper in 1887, marked the end of the 57 
years in which the second generation of Drapers had car- 
ried on the family business. During this time the Draper 
firm had grawn to be strong and financially secure. 

The third and present era centers about the invention of 
the Northrop loom and its subsequent developments. The 
Northrop loom, invented in principle in 1889. was the 
creation of James H. Northrop. Development work was 
carried out by Draper, and the first order of 792 looms 
was sold and shipped in 1894, to the Queen City Cotton 
Mills at Burlington, Vt. With the introduction of the new 
loom, the firm of George Draper and Sons and the various 
subsidiary companies were merged into a single corpora- 
tion. The consolidation took place in 1896, and the name 
of Draper Co. was assumed. The three Draper brothers 
were the principle officers of the company, Gen. William F. 
Draper, president; George A., treasurer, and Eben S., in 
charge of sales. The Draper Co. was reorganized in 
November, 1916, and became the Draper Corp. of today. 

B. H. Bristow Draper, son of Eben S., was of the fourth 
generation of the Draper family engaged in loom building. 
Upon the death of George A. in 1923, he became treasurer 
and executive manager and was appointed president in 
1923. He held this position until shortly before his death 
on June 4, 1944. Under his management the shop was 
completely modernized and equipped with the latest types 
of machine tools. High-speed looms and a rayon loom 
were developed during this time. 
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The current executives of the Draper Corp. are all 
men selected by B. H. Bristow Draper and were trained 


under him. C. Fred Butterworth is now chairman of the 
board of directors, Thomas H. West is president, Erwin N. 
Darrin is vice-president in charge of sales, and Hamilton 
W. Thayer is works manager. The fifth generation of the 
Draper family is represented by B. H. Bristow Draper, Jr 
He entered the company in 1929, and today is treasurer 
of the corporation. 


The Arts of Spinning and Weaving 


“The Origin and Development of the Arts of Spinning 
and Weaving” is included as the second section of th 
book written by William H. Chase. This part of the book 
is devoted to a general outline of the development ot 
modern textile machinery. However, it is not intended to 
be a history of the industry but is a story of the inven- 
tions which have made possible the equipment now in usc. 

The actual date or the people who spun the first yarn 
and wove the first cloth is unknown. Presumably, the 
practices of spinning and weaving occurred independently 
at various points over the world and at a very early date 
in history. Drawings in a tomb in Thebes. 5.000 or 6,000 
years ago, show men and women spinning and weaving. 
The Swiss lake dwellers in the Stone Age of at least 
15,000 years ago were able to spin and weave flax and 
wool. Other early evidences of the practices of spinning 
and weaving have been found in Greece, Egypt, India, 
Asia. Peru. and in the states of New Mexico, Arizona and 
Utah. Early spinning was done by drawing a thread from 
a mass of fibers placed on a rod which later became the 
distaff, elongating this thread with one hand and twisting 
it with the other. The Lake Dwellers probably developed 
the spindle whorl, with a shaft of wood or bone and « 
whorl of clay or stone, which was rotated by the spinner 
to wind up the spun yarn. 

The first loom was probably set up in India and was 
a single-barred loom. The warp threads were suspended 
from a holder and held straight by weights attached to 
each thread. The filling was passed through the warp by 
hand, first by finger tips and later by a needle or notched 
stick. This loom was suitable for long fibers but not for 
cotton, as the cotton yarn was not strong enough to hold 
the weights. The two-barred loom was used for cotton 
and consisted of two bars, one top and one bottom, over 
which a single end of warp thread was wrapped around 
all the way across the width of the loom. At the dawn 
of Christianity, most of the peoples of Europe were weav- 
ing woolens. Linen and cotton came from India, fine 
linens from Egypt, and silk from China, and were being 
traded by the tribes around the Mediterranean. By the 
lith Century, Spain and France were weaving linen, and 
silk was being woven by the Moors in Spain; England had 
been weaving flax and wool before the time of the Romans 
but did not improve the industry until the 11th Century. 
With the coming of William the Conqueror in the 11th 
Century, the emigration of Huguenots and Flemish from 
France in the next two centuries, the technique rapidly 
developed. 

By the 17th Century the French had become the fore- 
most in silk spinning and Flanders and England the leaders 
in woolen fabrics. Two great developments had taken 
place, the only mechanical improvements for at least 5,000 
years, the hand loom and the Saxony wheel. At the death 
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of Leonardo da Vinci in 1519, a sketch was found of his 
device to spin cotton yarn. Johann Jurgen of Germany 
had obtained the drawing 5O years later and from it de- 
signed the flyer. By combining the flyer with a foot-driven 
wheel to hold the finished yarn, he brought out the Saxony 
wheel which, for the first time, enabled European spinners 
to spin cotton yarn strong enough to be used as warp thread. 


The evolution of the mechanics of weaving from the 
two-barred loom to the hand loom of the 17th Century is 
but vaguely recorded, and the exact steps of progress and 
the points of origin are not known. The development of 
the loom previous to the beginning of the 18th Century, 
while unknown, must have covered at least seven stages: 
the spinning of long warp threads with a multitude of 
single warp ends, adoption of a roll to wind up finished 
cloth, a shedding motion, swinging lay and reed, building 
of a substantial loom frame, and the invention of a shuttle. 
Most of the early fundamental inventions may be attributed 
to the Hindus or Chinese, with modifications and improve- 
ments by the Europeans. The Hindus were known to use 
a wind-up roll, while both the Hindus and Chinese prob- 
ably invented the first shedding motions. The warp beam 
is credited to the Chinese, while the shuttle was probably 
the result of a long series of improved versions of the 
notched stick first used to pass the filling through the 
warp. The most important invention of the early part 
of the 18th Century was the fly shuttle of John Kay in 
1733.. The fly shuttle provided a means to knock the 
shuttle across the loom from either side by a single pull 
on a cord and thus left one hand free to use in laying and 
beating the pick. This invention doubled the production 
of the hand loom and eliminated the necessity of two 
weavers per loom for weaving wide fabrics. Its general 
adoption by 1750, tended to upset the balance of the in 
dustry, as the spinners could not produce enough yarn to 
supply the weavers. 

However, men had been working on the mechanization 
of spinning and, between 1730 and 1760, had brought 
forth ideas that were to become the basis of modern spin- 
ning methods. James Wyatt experimentally spun cotton 
by machine in 1730. Lewis Paul worked with Wyatt and 
took out a patent on a machine in 1738, and also took out 
a second patent on a spinning machine in 1758. Both 
Wyatt and Paul based their spinning machine on the use 
of rollers for drafting. Paul had developed and patented 
a cylinder carding machine by 1748. 

The tnvention of the spinning jenny by James Hargreaves 
in 1764 was the keynote which led to a new era im the 
textile industry. The jenny, a version of the Saxony wheel, 
first spun yarn on eight spindles instead of one, and later 
was modified to spin on 16 and then 32 spindles at a 
time. The jenny was suitable for spinning only filling 
yarn, which did not require great strength, but it relieved 
the shortage of yarn and enabled the weavers to produce 
more cloth. Richard Arkwright is given the credit for 
the development of the modern method of spinning. He 
completed his first spinning frame and patented it on July 3, 
1769, and in the same year established the first practical 
spinning mill in the world. The frames in the mill at 
Nottingham, England, were powered by horses and drafted 
by rollers and twisted by flyers. In 1771, he built another 
mill at Cromford with the frames powered by water, and 
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from this the machine became known as the water frame. 

Arkwright succeeded where others had failed because he 
realized that intermediate equipment was required to bring 
the yarn down to size. He invented and used the drawing 
frame for this purpose, equipped with his drafting rollers 
He improved the card and finally established a complete 
series of machines, including the card, drawing frame, 
roving frame, and spinning frame. The entire system was 
patented Dec. 16, 1775. 

Arkwright’s system was not satisfactory for the spinning 
of fine yarns and led others to attempt to improve the 
method of spinning. This was accomplished by Samue! 
Crompton in 1779, by his invention of the mule. The 
mule was a modification of a combination of Hargreave's 
spinning jenny and Arkwright’s water frame. The self- 
acting mule was patented by Roberts in 1825. The success 
of the water frame and the mule soon reversed the pre- 
vious economic crisis; now there was too much yarn and 
not enough weavers and looms to use up the supply. The 
time had come when weaving would have to be done on 
a power loom. Edmund Cartwright took out his first patent 
on a power loom on April 4, 1785. This loom was very 
crude and was not made practical until 1787, when he 
took out his last patent on August Ist of that year. Cart- 
wright established a factory with his looms powered by 
a bull, which was replaced by st€am power in 1789. The 
power loom was delayed in its acceptance because of thread 
breakage due to its speed and harsh action. Sizing of the 
warp reduced breakage but had to be applied manually. 
and therefore, the loom had to be stopped very frequently. 
This was partially overcome in 1803, when Radcliff, Ross 
and Johnson patented a dressing machine and warper. 

The first great American invention and contribution to 
the advancetnent of the cotton spinning industry was the 
invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney in 1793. Paul 
Moody in the years immediately after 1815, invented a 
dresser and warper, a double speeder, and a filling frame 
to wind filling on a bobbin. The second great American 
invention was the self-acting rotary loom temple by Ira 
Draper in 1816. In 1822, Aza Arnold invented the differ- 
ential motion for roving frames, a train of three bevel 
gears to give uniform motion to the surface of the bobbin 
package as the circumference is enlarged by the successive 
layers of roving wound upon it. To these notable American 
inventions must be added the invention of ring spinning 
by John Thorp in 1828, cap spinning by Charles Danforth 
in the same year, and a stop motion for drawing designed 
by Samuel Batchelder shortly before 1832. 

From this point on, the great inventions and develop- 
ments which have made the textile industry so progressive 
are not to be traced to a single man but, on the contrary, 
are the results of groups of men working together and 
under the protection and with the assistance of the textile 
machinery manufacturing companies. It is notable that 
these companies, like the early inventors of the industry, 
are continually bringing forth new methods and new ma- 
chines designed to increase production and improve the 
quality of the cloth and fabric so essential to modern 
civilization. 


The Beginning of American Textiles 


The textile industry in the United States did not have 
a chance to begin until after the War of Independence, 
as England discouraged by law all colonial activities which 
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presented a possibility of entering into competition with 
her working classes or which might threaten her export 
trade. After the Revolutionary War, there existed a strong 
urge to build up a textile industry, particularly in Massachu 
The 
textile mill in America was retarded due to the attempts 
of England to keep secret all of the details of the machin 
éry which had been developed in that country. This se 


setts and Pennsylvania. 


successtul installation of a 


crecy was enforced by heavy penalties to be exacted for 
any attempt to take out of the country any machine of 
The 
secrecy was further maintained by prohibiting persons from 
leaving the country if they had any knowledge of the use 
or design of textile equipment 

Col. Hugh Orr settled in Bridgewater, Mass.., 
erating 


its part, or any sketch of plan of such machinery 


after emi 


trom Scotland in 1740. and in 


1786, engaged 
Robert and Alexander Barr to come from Scotland to aid 
The 


him in building cards, roving and spinning frames 
had merely seen 


brothers were not textile machinists but 
Scotland 
were successful in building a series of machines patterned 
after those in use by Arkwright. While the frames were 


not good enough to be operated satisfactorily, they aroused 


pinning frames in a mill in 


Howe er. they 


sufhaent interest for the Massachusetts Legislature to grant 
the brothers an appropriation to cover the expense of build- 
ing them, on the condition that all interested persons could 
examine the designs and machinery. 

Drawings were made by a representative of Moses Brown, 
who later was to. back Samuel Slater, and machines were 
built and bought by Brown. The card and the jenny were 
put into operation but the spinning frame, the first COP) 
of Arkwright’s frame to be built in America, was never 
used successfully. Another Scotsman, Thomas Somers of 
Baltimore, Md., visited England and upon his return in 
1787, worked for Hugh Orr and built: jennies which were 
used in the Beverly Cotton Mill at Beverly, Mass. 


There is considerable contioversy as to the site of the 
first cotton mill in the United States, the honor being 
claimed by Philadelphia, Beverly, and Pawtucket. Samuel 
Wetherill started a yarn mill in Philadelphia in 1775, based 
on a spinning jenny constructed by Christopher Tully 
This jenny, while it never was made to operate properly, 
was the first jenny to be built in this country. The mill 
was Closed in 1777, when the British captured the town. 
Wetherill again built a mill in 1787, with a carding ma 
chine and four jennies and operated the first loom on 
April 12, 1788. This date was slightly before the Beverls 
Cotton Mill was recorded as being in operation. The 
records show that the Beverly Mill was running a few days 
before April 22, 1788, but the exact date is not known 
There is no doubt that the Beverly Mill was in the first 
building to be erected solely for the purpose of housing 
cotton machinery, as the Philadelphia plant was installed 
in an old house. 

The first economically successful cotton mill, and gen- 
erally credited with being the father of the textile industry 
of the United States is the “Old Slater Mill” in Pawtucket, 
R. I. This mill was built in 1793, and was based on the 
use of the Arkwright system. Samuel Slater was an Eng 
lishman who had been trained in textiles as an apprentice 
to Jerediah Strutt, partner to Arkwright. Slater spent eight 
years with Strutt, the latter part of the time as super- 
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intendent of Strutt’s mill at Belper, England. He secretly 
emigrated to the United States and formed a partnership 


with Moses Brown, agreeing to build and operate a mill 
at Pawtucket. Slater spent a year constructing a complete 
set of frames entirely trom memory but was so successful 
that in 1793, the firm built a new mill known today as 
the Old Slater Mill.” 

The machines were duplications of Arkwright’s equip- 
ment and the mill became the first successful introduction 
of the English system of spimning in this country. The 
equipment consisted of two cards, a drawing frame, roving 
frame and a water. frame of 24 spindles. Later another 
spinning frame of Considerable 
hand work was still required to prepare the fiber for 


is spindles was added. 


spinning. As there were not any openers or pickers, the 
cotton had to be prepared for the card by hand. The bags 
of cotton were cleaned or “willowed" by spreading the 
raw stock over a frame with a net bottom and then beaten 
by hand with willow switches until it was light and flufty. 
Much of the dirt would fall through the net bottom, and 
the remainder of the big hulls would be picked out by; 
hand. The opened stock would then be fed to the card 
by hand, first pulling the handful of stock so that the 
fibers would be arranged more or less parallel. The hand 
ful would then be carefully placed on the surface of the 
breaker cylinder so that the surface would be ev enly covered. 

Slater had two power-driven cards in the mill, one a 
breaker and the other a finisher, that were of Arkwright's 
design with two cylinders. The breaker card was fed by 
hand and delivered to a folded by 
hand. The fleece was fed onto the cylinder of the finisher 
card by a pair of rollers which took the folded stock from 
the box. A trumpet condensed the carded fleece into sliver 
form and delivered it into a box or can. Later the practice 
of folding the breaker carded fleece into a box was thought 
to have been discontinued and a lap roll ‘substituted, as 
there were brackets on the card which indicate that some 
type of lap roll was held in place at the delivery end. It 
is uncertain whether Slater started the mill with one or 
two intermediate machines between the card and the spin 
ning frame. The belief is that at first only the roving 
frame was used and that later the drawing frame was 
added. The drawing frame was simply a frame which had 
two pairs of drafting rolls and the flyer omitted. The 
roving frame was similar to the drawing frame except 
that either a flyer or a revolving can was used to give 
the roving a slight twist. Probably the frame was equipped 
with a flyer rather than a revolving can. The roving was 
wound upon a spool by hand; the spool was placed upon 
a revolving spindle and roving guided upon it manually 
in layers. The spools of roving were placed in the creel 
of the spinning frame and rafted by rollers. Reels of yarn 
were then bleached by soaking in water and drying in the 
sunlight. The mill had its own dyehouse. 

Slater built other mills in Massachusetts after the suc- 
cess of his first. One of these was at Rehoboth, another 
at Slatesville, and one in Webster. In 1822. he and his 
partners built a mill at Amoskeag Falls, N. H. This 
marked the beginning of the industrial development which 
later became known as the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 

The “Old Slater Mill” was a yarn mill only and follow- 
ing the common practice, sold the yarn to some weavers 
The first power loom in this country was set up in Waltham 
in 1815, and was built by memory. Francis Cabot Lowell. 


box with the fleece 
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THE NEW 


is now available 


Price $3.00 


Completely Revised 


ORDER 


CLA Rh 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P.O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NOW 


POCKET EDITION of CLARK'S DIRECTORY 


STYLE GK for Cotton warps, 
shown above. Also GR with extra 
reinforcement for Rayon, and 
GN of heaviest construction for 
Nylon and Synthetics. 


ALLEN— 


BEAM COMPANY 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


ALLEN Series “G” Beams 
for all High Speed Warpers 


EQUEST 
CATALOG 


General offices — 151 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities and all Principal Countries of the World. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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The New, All-Leather 


TENNESSEE MULE 


Toughest Picker 
Ever Made! 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


It is produced from a special leather 
never before used in a picker. 


It is precision moulded so, therefore, it 
| has no metal rivets nor over-lapping 


edges. 


lt is smooth .... very, very smooth... . 
which means that it will not pick up fill- 
ing yarn. 


It is all-leather .... tough as a Tennessee 
mule. 


It will not retain heat because strategically 
located vents dissipate heat and eliminate 
the vacuum pull on the shuttle point. 


It will reduce your shuttle cost. Further, 
| you need not buy right and left hand. 


. PATHFINDER DRILLING 
_ MEANS TOP PERFORMANCE 


| This unique drilling method is absolute assurance 
that the right kind of a hole is centered on the face 
of the picker and is automatically centered on the 
stick. Thus there is less loop strain, better align- 
| ment and longer life for both picker and shuttle. 


Write or Wire Us for Full Particulars 


| SLIP-NOT 
| KINGSPORT @ TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers and Distributors Of 
| Power Transmission Equipment 


Is The Smoothest, 


ELTING CORPORATION 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING—— worl 
4 
: of Boston, visited England and Scot- bi 
land in 1811, and while there saw sev- to p 
7 eral installations of power looms. Upon ee 
& his return to Boston in 1812, he inter- die 
a ested Patrick Tracy Jackson and other " ‘3 
merchants in putting up sufficient capt- | 
by : tal to start a cotton mill to be located in B 
i 4 nearby Waltham. In 1813, a company Wi 
was formed and named the Boston 
ff Mfg. Co., although often called the : N 
4 Waltham Co. in the early records. The the 
§ mill building and spinning machinery : wo 
’ 4 were completed that same year, and the } knil 
construction of the first American mo! 
€ power loom began. In the Fall of 1814, Qu: 
the loom was erected and by 1815, was The 
& in successful optration. This mill, the ‘ ind 
Fi Boston Mfg. Co., was not only the first cott 
, 7 mill in America to use .power looms, M ] 
¥ MASTER DUCK HARNESS but was also the first mill ic the world . of 
& Best grade Hickory, machined to a T-shape (see » | where all of the processes from spin- | Ger 
7 1 illustration 2) for greatest strength. Parts made i ning to weaving were performed by "q me 
a to withstand severe strain to which it will be sub- > | power. | dus 
jected. Equipped with superior bolted tubular —— . the 
4 center brace, (see illustration 1). Crompton & Knowles | cat; 
| Production At New High 
ins 
| & Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, | 
Worcester, Mass., in 1950 established atte 
: % a new high record of production, it pre 
& is revealed in the firm's annual report 
to stockholders. The annual report : Jac 
: & states: “The improvements that we had , eri 
& made for several years looking to ; Hes 
. . higher production, such as mechaniza- 4 cia 
| oe tion and rearrangement of depart- 7 Ds 
| ments, electrification of equipment, “4 Co 
: new methods generally of production, J bo 
& give us, with little ex- M. 
sansion of floor space, a record-break- 4 
& NUMBER DUCK HARNESS output not only a 
& Finest grade, scientifically seasoned hardwood ; in dollar value, but in tonnage volume, } H, 
=comect mickness Gna Genin Double {© Many times our average production in 
& rods of 42” specially tempered steel permit » | for several years previous to World |. 
, maximum number of heddles — no crowding. War II.” : pr 
; Se Patented, heavy, double steel end braces, and 4 Sales billed to customers during ch 
ny Wome; nO some eight per cent, the report shows. N 
& sagging or variation over entire frame length, 
, high Costs, chierly I< 
4 for taxes and employee pensions, re- 
x sulted in lower net earnings in com- | 
a parison with 1949. } My 
, Earnings for 1950, after all charges ve 
“e and reserves for federal income and fc 
Ma excess profits taxes and provision for m 
| the corresponding figure of $4,583,- Sa 
Reeieairel, wey edie stig COTTON DUCK REEDS 660 for 1949. On the basis of present th 
smooth finish and polish, ling ital stock of 471,768 lt 
high degree of flexibil- Rigid construction—highly polished dent wire outstanding capital stock © L, . 
and correctly shaped with rounded edges. Made in any size and num- | shares, 97.96 per 
and turned eye. ber of dents. All reeds are dated and identified. share. Earnings retained in the bust- y 
er ness, reinvested in plant facilities and 
4 STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN “Weave the World’s Needs” 
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working capital, increased from $6,- 
121.620 on Dec. 31, 1949, to $7,939,,- 
653 on Dec. 31, 1950. Net additions 
to plant, property and equipment dur 
ing 1950 amounted to $554,746 after 
depreciation of $370,558 charged to 
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Stehedeo and Southern 


COTTON DUCK LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


if You are Weaving, or Expect to Weave Cotton Duck 

. You'll be interested in a highly specialized, helpful 
service—obtainable from STEHEDCO and SOUTH- 
ERN-—for the successful weaving of this particular type 
of fabric. 


operations during the year. 


Broad Woven Leaders Meet 
With N.Y.QO.M.P.A. 


Members of the cotton branch of 
the Quartermaster Association's broad 
woven fabrics division, textiles and 
knitted goods industry group, met last 
month with officials of the New York 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency. 
The status of current procurement and 
industrial mobilization planning for 
cotton fabrics was discussed by N.Y.Q. 
M.P.A. staff members. Representatives 
of the Ofhce of the Quartermaster 
General spoke on research and develop- 
ment projects in the cotton fabrics in- 
dustry. Other subjects discussed by 


As you know, changing over to weaving a different 
fabric presents problems. Many adjustments must be 
made. But, if these can be reduced to a minimum the 
headache caused by such a change, can be eliminated. 


Change-over-problems are particularly evident in 
Cotton Duck Weaving. Due to the weight of this 
fabric, ordinary equipment will not do the work. 
Proportionately heavier loom harness equipment 1s 
required to withstand the added pounding, tension 
and strain. STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN HARNESS 
specifically designed and made for weaving this fab- 
ric will be found most economical and satisfactory. 


STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN have been helping 
mills meet Governrgent Cotton Duck demands long 
before the days of World War Two. In this present 
emergency, mill orders for refills of orders placed 
over a decade ago, have been processed and 
shipped without delay. 


Yes, today STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN can 
meet your requirements on demand, and for those 
mills not as familiar with the details in weaving 
this fabric, STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN—amill 
trained—Field Engineers operating out of stra- 
tegically located plants and offices will gladly co- 
operate in helping to overcome any obstacles 
encountered in your change-over. Phone, wire 
or write nearest plant. 


the group included: renegotiation, allo- 
cations, DO ratings, financial assist- 
ance, ceiling prices and controls, and 
inspection policies and procedures. 
Members of the cotton branch who 
attended the meeting, part of the broad 
program of Quartermaster Corps-in- 
dustry co-operation, included R. C. 
Jackson, executive vice-president, Am- 
erican Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc.; W. F. Sulltrvan, National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers; S. F. 
Dribben, president, Cone Export & 
Commission Co. and chairman of the 
board, Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York; W. Ray Bell, 
president, Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York; Harry 
Hoftman, vice-president, Reeves Bros., 
Inc.; and Thomas Estes, vice-president, 
}. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. C. A. Cannon, 


president, Cannon Mills Co., served as COTTON DUCK COTTON DUCK 

chairman of the meeting. SHUTTLE EYE SHUTTLE (AC-9) 
Hn No. 45 brass, two tunnel A regular left hand shut- 
ff New Waterproof Fabric eye with felt in back. (In- tle for weaving heavy 


terchangeable with No. yarn, equipped with a 
64) All Southern Shuttle No. 45 standard wound 


ls Announced 


A new waterproof fabric, made of eyes are cast in South- two tunnel hole brass eye 
nylon fiber and plastic, has been de- ern’s own new, modern and No. 69 Four groove 
veloped by United States Rubber Co. foundry. grip. 


fOr use in raincoats. tarpaulins and ' 
many other products. The fabric 


called Fiberthin, has exceptionally high : STE FL 4 a p p LE M FG. C 0. 


strength and tear resistance. Scientists PA 

2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, 

say it has greater strength for its weight Offi | 
Other Offices ond 


than any other fabric ever developed. Greenville, S.C. « Atlanta,Ga. * Greensboro,N.C. « Providence, R.|. 


It weighs only five ounces a square oe 
yard and has a tear strength of 15 to SOUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant.. eee 
_A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


¢2 pounds with a tensile strength of 

150 to 180 pounds. 
STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada 
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economy 
and eppicien cy 
when you 


Desi; e with 


Exsize-T is the most economical 

. most efficient of all desizers. 
Effective over a wide tempera- 
ture range. Gives uniformly ex- 
cellent results. 

Safe! Exsize-T is not a harsh 
chemical . . . but a liquid enzyme 
concentrate. Easy to use. Fast 
in action. Write today for free 
booklet. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


PABST 
SALES COMPANY 


221 N. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Merchants Report | | 
Pleasant-Smelling 
Goods Sell Faster 


Odor-t by 
Textiles. P lastics. Inks, 
Paint and Rubber Goods 


Find Ready Acceptance 


Write Sindar orporation, 


a 
industrial Aromatics and 
330 West 42nd Street, Now York 18, N. Y. 
Branches: Philadelphia + Boston + Cincinnati + Detroit 
| Chicago + Seattle + Los Angeles + Toronto 
4. 


Packaging is for 


What your package gives youg product. & ? 
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Fundamentals Hot Air 


By LEO WALTER, Consulting Engineer 


Part Three — Contact Drying of Textiles on Heated Cylinders 


T was pointed out in previous articles on hot air drying 

that the evaporation of water or vaporization of liquid 
from a solid wet body such as a textile fabric after dyeing 
can be performed in various ways. When hot air provides 
the heat and carries away the vapors, this is performed by 
convection of heat. Drying of textile fibers by means of 
conduction, commonly called ‘‘contact drying,” is done in 
a totally different way, with which I will deai in the fol- 
lowing in some detail. In contact drying, the solid material 
comes into intimate contact with a heated metal body, and 
heat flows from the hotter substance to the wet cooler sub- 
stance to be dried. In addition to the above two main 
methods, radiation drying or infra-red pre-drying comes 
recently more into use in textile manufacturing. When 
using radiation drying methods a solid heated body radiates 
heat, which heat rays have a heating and drying effect on 
a wet substance being in their path. Special electrical radia- 
tion panels are used for pre-drying of cloth, and this method 
seems to have a great future. Special electric lamps are 
used for infra-red drying of fabrics, or gas-fired radiant 
heating units are applied. 


Contact Heating and Drying 


In drying cloth, heat can be transmitted by contact 
with hot platens, or by pressing the fabric against rotating 
hot cylinders or rollers. In textile manufacture steam-heated 
rollers or cylinders are used to a considerable extent in 
finishing operations. By describing first what happens in a 
simple, steam-heated cylinder dryer, the basic idea can be 
gained for multiple-cylinder or stack dryers. The main 
factors to be considered are speed of rotation, heat transfer, 
cylinder surface temperature, contact pressure of fabric on 
roller surface, and air volume and velocity around the cylin- 
ders or rollers. 


Common Troubles with Drying Cylinders : 


It may be advisable, before entering into discussion of 
the drying factors influencing cylinder efficiency, to deal 
briefly with a few common sources of trouble in cylinder 
operation. Some people seem to think that as steam pres- 
sures used are only a fraction of boiler pressure, that less 
care is necessary, which is wrong, of course. All auxiliary 
gadgets, whether prescribed by law or used for practical 
_ considerations, must be carefully and periodically inspected, 
tested and repaired, where necessary, in order to avoid ex- 
plosions. Into this category fall steam reducing valves, 
pressure gauges, safety valves (relief valves), and stop 
valves. To guard a safety valve against choking, fouling 
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or sticking, is common sense. So is, or should be, supply 
of dry steam into each cylinder, free from suspended water 
droplets and impurities. The simple use of steam separators 
with suitable steam trdps in front of the main reducing 
valve will usually greatly improve steam quality, and avoid 
water hammer within cylinders, a very serious occurrence. 
More will be said about cylinder condensate drainage in 
the following. Another general ruling, which, however, is 
not always encountered in practice, is to start cylinder dryers 
before steam is turned on, but to shut down steam input 
immediately the machine is stopped. Assuming that the 
above general working conditions of drying apparatus are, 
or have been made favorable, the following factors influence 
the result. 


Speed of Cylinder Rotation 


The speed at which heated cylinders or rollers rotate is a 
very important variable drying factor. Change of speed of 
rotation obviously varies the rate of drying of a fabric. 
The time of contacting the hot drying surface is the decisive 
factor for regulating the intensity of evaporation of moisture 
from the fibers, and must not be too short. In connection 
with the time of contact is also the drying contact surface, 
i.e., the angle at which the fabric is wound around the cylin- 
der when passing over the heated surface. Time of contact, 
surface area of contact, specific pressure of contact are a few 
important factors for variation of rate of drying. 


Cylinder Surface Temperature 


The temperature differential between the yarn or fabric 
and the cylinder surface have to be chosen to provide maxi- 
mum output from a cylinder dryer at minimum cost. Actual 
cylinder surface temperature must, however, keep within 
the allowable temperature range, otherwise the fibers might 
get overheated and damaged, or finish, color and/or luster 
might suffer from excess drying. For steam-heated roller 
dryers the cost of drying depends very much on their ther- 
mal efficiency, i.e., steam consumption per unit weight of 
dried material. Steam consumption of steam-heated cylinder 
dryers varies widely from textile mill to textile mill, and 
also according to the moisture content and nature of the 
fabric. Steam pressure used, speed of rotation, efficiency of 
heat transfer from steam via cylinder walls to the material 
and other factors, such as idle machine times and irregular 
loading influence actual steam consumption. Where steam 
consumption is unknown, the fitting of a portable steam 
meter, or measurement of the condensate from steam traps 
produces reliable figures, to be compared with standard 
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figures, given by the manufacturers of the dryer. Over-all 
drying efficiency is, of course, influenced from the nature 
of the textile material, quality of fibers, thickness of fabric, 
together with moisture content when entering, and regain. 
The influence of working conditions on surface temperatures 
of heated cylinders is much more pronounced than usually 
realized by the practical textile plant engineer, and the 
following might act as an eye opener for possible improve- 
ment in dryer operation. 


Basic Principles of Contact Drying 


Drying of textile fibers by contact heat differs from hot 
air drying in the way heat is brought into action. Fig. 9 
shows a sectional view through a drying cylinder heated by 
steam, as used for drying of semi-solid chemical material, 
such as soap, or foodstuffs (such as starch, yeast, potatoes). 
Similarly a piece of fabric is dried by being run direct over 
the hot cylinder surface, but although it consists of textile 
fibers, the general principles will be alike. In drying of 
fabrics, one side of the web is in close contact with a section 
of the hot cylinder surface, while the other side of the fabric 
is exposed to the air of the room. The latter has great influ- 
ence on proceeding of moisture evaporation. 


VAPOUR + FILM 


FEED | (Ff 4) 


VAPOUR Film 
(F3) 


CYLINDER WALL 
CONDENSATE Film 
(Fi) 


Film 
(F2) 


SCRAPER 


MATERIAL 


CYLINDE WALL 


re 


STEAM 
Fig. 9—Film theory for rotating cylinder dryer. 


Looking at Fig. 9, the flow of heat, and heat transfer 
from steam as the heating medium, to the fabric as the 
heated substance proceeds as follows: steam enters the dry- 
ing cylinder via a trunion, and gives up its latent heat by 
condensing within the cylinder space. Dry steam, saturated 
or with very slight superheat should be used at lowest 
possible steam pressure, because the latent heat of saturated 
steam is greater at lower pressures, and is the only heat 
that matters for producing the hot cylinder surface. It is 
not as well-known as it should be how important the effi- 
cient removal of condensate, and of gas and air within the 
steam is from textile drying cylinders, or stack rollers. The 
so-called ‘‘film theory” says that various layers of films are 
formed at the inner cylinder wall, which films are detrimen- 
tal to good heat transference, and must be removed. In 
Fig. 9, a condensate film F, and an inner air film F, make 
heat flow from the condensing steam via the cylinder wall 
to the outer cylinder surface difficult. Reduction, or better, 
elimination of these two inner films by efficient trapping 
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of condensate as soon as it forms, and by air-venting of 
cylinders by means of automatic air vents, which allow air 
or gas enclosures to escape from cylinders are most impor- 
tant for efficient dryer operation. An efficient method of 
steam trapping and air venting of a horizontal bank of 


air VENT 
UNIT 


Fig. 10—Condensate draining and air venting of horizental bank of 
drying cans. 

drying cans is shown in Fig. 10. The hollow frames supply- 
ing steam are fitted with air collecting vessels, on top of 
which is an automatic air vent. A large ball float drains 
the condensate from the condensate header. Fig. 11 illus- 
trates the condensate collecting buckets and pipes on slasher 
cylinders, and it is most important to check from time to 
time the performance of these buckets, otherwise water- 
logging of the slasher cylinder might occur, causing under- 
temperature with reduced output, or imperfect yarn sizing. 
Where other means, such as dip pipes, are used, same must 
be kept in good working order. 


Rate of Drying 


The effect of heat, which has penetrated across the cylin- 
der wall, is decisive in many ways for the rate of drying. 
Looking again at Fig. 9, heat has to pass across an outer 
film of vapor F; before it can enter the fabric and has to 
overcome another vapor and air film F, before it escapes in 
the open air. More will be said later about means to mini- 
mize the effects of these films F, and F, in order to obtain 
the desired vigorous heat flow. The rate of drying depends 
also on the shape of the outer cylinder surface and on the 
finish of the contact surface. Larger cylinder diameters 
allow better close contact between the fabric and also make 
higher contact pressure between heated surface and dried 


web possible. Cylinder and roller surfaces should be abso- 
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Fig. 11—Arrangement of condensate collecting buckets and pipes of slasher cylinders. 


lutely even, and for this reason machined to a very fine 
surface finish and polished. 


Air Venting of Cylinders 


Fitting of automatic air vents to drying cylinders is a 
specialized job and requires consideration of existing steam 
inlet and condensate drainage outlet from the cylinder. 


TOP OF NOZZLE 
DRILLED & TAPPED 


TRAP | Ff 


Fig. 12—Fitting of air vent unit to teunion nozele of drying cylinder. 


Pig. 12 illustrates a special unit, to be fitted to existing 
cylinders having steam inlet and condensate outlet at the 
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same side. On top of the nozzle piece sits an air collecting 
pocket, with the automatic air .vent fitted at the highest 
point. The low tapping of the nozzle piece leads to a 
strainer and to a ball float steam trap. It is notable that the 
presence of larger air or gas quantities in the steam space 
of any heating appliance reduces the temperature of the 
steam-air-gas mixture without influencing pressure indica- 
tion. Steam pressure and temperature of saturated steam 
correspond only then correctly when the steam is dry satur- 
ated and free from air and gases. Indication of a pressure 
gauge on the steam inlet pipe to cylinders is only a reliable 
measure for cylinder surface temperature if automatic air 


venting is applied. 


Correct Cylinder Surface Temperature 


Cylinder surface temperature can, and should, be meas- 
ured by means of surface thermometers. These instruments, 
which are available from instrument makers, work on the 
thermo-couple principle, whereby two metal wires are fused 
together and create a minute electric current when brought 
into contact with a heated surface. The electro motoric 
force is proportional to temperature and a galvameter scale 
can be calibrated in centigrades for direct temperature read- 
ings. These surface thermometers are inexpensive and sim- 
ple instruments and deserve widest use in textile mills for 
periodic checking of cylinder or can surface temperatures, 

Tests carried out disclose often uneven surface temper- 
atures across the cylinder width. In general, temperature is 
lower, at the ends and higher in the middle of a roller, 
because heat losses from uncovered end surfaces reduce 
temperature of exposed parts. Numerous tests carried out 
revealed that frequently distribution of surface temperature 
is irregular. A cylinder might have hotter or cooler spots, 
caused by uneven steam condensation inside or by partial 
waterlogging. The remedy is improved condensate drainage 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Textile mills and finishing plants throughout the South 
are saving time and getting better quality rolls from 
our North Charleston mill. 
Rely on Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls for depend- 
able day-in, day-out service. They maintain uniform 
density, squeezing out acid or alkali solutions, hot or 
cold. Your production keeps rolling. 
RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS 


AND FITTINGS 
PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


N. CHARLESTON, S.C. 


i Chemicals for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 


SODIUM NITRITE 


POTASSIUM 
CARBONATE 


NYTRON 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & OFE CORPORATION 
40 Rector New York N.Y 
BAANCH SALES CPPICES 
Chicag: 


Cleveland * * * 
New York * © Prersbergh 
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and sometimes steam circulation on rollers of smaller diam- 
eters. 


Dryer Efficiency 


It is obvious that temperature of the cylinder surface is 
always somewhat lower during the drying action than when 
the machine runs without load or stands still during idle 
periods. During drying of textile goods, the latter take out 
heat continuously, whereas a standing or periodically under- 
loaded machine will get hotter up to near steam temper- 
ature. Efficiency of a dryer, however, depends on heat 
utilized for drying purposes. The amount of useful heat 
depends on temperature differential between fabric and 
cylinder on load of the machine and absence of idle periods. 

The enemies of thermal dryer efficiency are heat losses. 
They occur during heating up from cold in the morning, 
during re-heating after a break, and during idle machine 
times. These heat losses can be reduced, and all such 
heating-up and standby heat losses should be carefully 
investigated. The provision of a time schedule, to which 
foremen and operators have to adhere, and fitting of running 
time recorders will be of great value. Insulation of end 
surfaces of cylinders, lagging of steam supply pipes, the 
use of tight stuffing boxes, without increasing friction and 
power consumption are good means for improving thermal 
efficiency. 


Moisture Content of Goods 


The deciding point for machine output is the moisture 
content of the goods to be dried. Obviously, the less mois- 
ture the fabric contains per square inch contact with the 
cylinder surface, the quicker will the fabric dry and the 
greater can the machine speed be. Utmostcare must there- 
fore be taken to extract mechanically as much moisture as 
possible before heat is applied for drying. 

Heat is also required to heat up the textile fibers to the 
temperature required for evaporation. Most textile goods 
have a specific heat of 1.35 (compared with 1.0 for water), 
in B.T.U. per pound weight per one degree Fahrenheit tem- 
perature change. 

Cylinder drying has one thing in common with hot air 
drying: the evaporated moisture from the fabric or other 
substances must be carried away by currents of air. A 
heated cylinder itself cannot absorb water vapor driven out 
from the fabric and this can only be done by air. There 
will always be a thin film of vapor between cylinder and 
fabric and a greater amount of water vapor above the upper 
fabric surface, which moisture must be dissipated. 


Fig. 12A——Blowing of hot air by nozzles between cylinder surface and 
fabric; NV, hot air nozzles; C, cylinder; F, fabric. 
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Fig. 12A shows a thin space between cylinder and lower 
fabric surface which is filled with water vapor, which latter 
is carried with the fabric until it leaves the dryer surface 
and is then carried away by the air. Evaporation ts thus 
continuous only on the upper fabric surface and the vapor 
is all the time carried away by air currents. An artificial 
increase of air velocity of these air currents will consider- 
bly increase drying effect. This is done sometimes in paper 
making machines, where hot air is blown in between cylin- 
der and web space, and on to the upper web surface in order 
to increase the air volume to absorb and to carry away the 
vapors. Blowing of hot air between cylinders has, however, 
not been applied to cylinder drying of other goods to a 
greater extent, although it is highly recommendable. 

The practical conclusions to be taken from the above are: 

(1) Use the correct steam pressure and temperature in 
cylinder drying and finishing, which will give maximum 
evaporation. Keep steam supply pressure steady. Do not 
use superheated steam. 

(2) Check from time to time wetness of goods entering 
a roller dryer by weighing samples before and after passing 
through the machine. 

(3) Make the contact between goods and hot surface as 
good as possible by applying the right contact pressure. 

(4) Regulate the machine speed so that neither over- 
drying nor under-drying results. 

(5) Avoid anxiously idle periods of machines. Turn 
steam off during standstills. 

(6) Exhaust the saturated air from above the machines 
by means of exhaust fans, hoods, etc. Remove stale humid 
air by blowing in dry, hot air from heaters. Produce air 
movement over contact dryers for carrying away evaporated 
vapors by fitting exhaust fans. 

(7) Feed dry saturated steam to machines and drain 
supply pipes from condensate before steam enters the cylin- 
der dryer. This is very important for presses, as also is 
quick removal of condensate. If a press becomes partly 
waterlogged, steam space gets reduced and press surface 
temperature falls with consequent reduced output. 


Comparison of Cylinder with Hot Air Drying 


When drying a fabric on steam-heated rollers or cylinders, 
continuous webs of material are brought into contact with 
freshly heated cylinder surfaces. The rate of cylinder drying 
is thus much more rapid than when using warm air in a 
drying room, or apparatus. Contact drying thus becomes an 
instantaneous process action, whereas hot air drying can be 
rather classified as a more lengthy process. 

The intensity of heat input into the drying process is 
usually many times bigger with cylinder drying where rate 
of drying is intensified by using a large heating surface. 
This great intensity of heat used is necessitated, from the 
very short time that the particles of the goods are in contact 
with the heated roller. Whereas the various stages of drying, 
namely, evaporation of surface moisture, then of moisture 
between fibers, and finally moisture within the fibers, occur 
in hot air drying of textiles during a longer time interval, 
they are concentrated in a roller or cylinder dryer into a 
much shorter interval, depending on machine speed (Fig. 
13, Page 94). 


Thermostatic Control of Cylinder Surface Temperature 


Automatic temperature control of drying cylinder surfaces 
is highly desirable, because it avoids over-drying and waste 
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Miss Jeannine Holland of Houston, Texas, was selected 
Maid-of-Cotton for 1951. Textile manufacturers 
select Burk -Schier Wet Processing Agents for dye- 
ing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


erm) BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Manujacturing Chemists for the Toatile Industry 
‘Us CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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of steam and fuel. It is, however, not always easy to control 
surface temperatures of rotating cylinders heated by steam. 

The difficulties in applying automatic temperature control 
to cylinder drying is threefold: first/y, temperature distribu- 
tion on the cylinder surface is not uniform and it is not easy 
to find a representative surface point for average temper- 
ature where a detecting controller element could be located; 
secondly, friction would be likely to falsify temperature 
measurement and detection of change of surface temper- 
ature when pressing a detector roll too heavy against the 
cylinder; thirdly, the impulses from change of temperature 
of the hot junction of a thermocouple are very small and 
require efficient and rapid magnification. 

The use of magnetic amplifiers or of electronic relays 
makes it today possible to control automatically steam input 
into the cylinder, derived from a detecting element slightly 
pressed against the cylinder surface. Horseshoe types or 
detector roller types of thermocouples produce electric signal 
currents in case of change of cylinder surface temperature. 


After magnification of these detecting impulses, either an : 


electro-pneumatic relay with diaphragm control valve con- 
trols steam input, or a motorized valve works in conjunction 
with an electronic amplifier. The wider use of the above 
control methods depends on lowering the price of the con- 
trol outfit. It seems that for some time to come the less 
efficient but cheaper method of hand control of steam supply 
by using a quality pressure gauge will prevail, especially for 
stack rollers. 


Cylinder Drying with Air Movement 


The previously mentioned improved drying output, 
achieved by means of hot air blown into the stagnant air 
spaces between rollers and fabric, seems to have a big future. 
One specialized dryer manufacturer in England has after 
years of research brought a special hood on the market, 
which encloses the cylinders, but at the same time produces 
the desirable hot air movement. The results are so encour- 
aging that no doubt other manufacturers will follow, and it 
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is also very likely that progressive works engineers will 
build their own “‘accelerators’” for existing roller dryers. 
Another point in connection with the above, which is often 
left unconsidered, is the use.of small unit air conditioners, 
mounted near a cylinder or toller dryer, which apparatus 
delivers hot air at the correct humidity content to the hot 
air nozzles. What ultimate effect the increased use of induc- 
tion heating, or the use of radiant heat, will have on cylin- 
der dryers cannot be foreseen at the moment. 


Dryer Investigation 


Obviously, exact measurements are required in order to 
obtain a picture of how a drying apparatus really works. It 
is, therefore, the first duty of the conscientious textile engi- 
neer to eliminate guesswork from dryer performance. The 
following are a few tentative questions, applicable to most 
types of dryers, which should be answered before any 
attempts at improvement are made: 

(1) What is the allowable maximum and advisable safety 
margin for drying temperatures? Is temperature kept con- 
stant all the time, or has it to be reset for different products ? 

(2) Which time-temperature curve is desirable for the 
product ? 

(3) What is the exact nature and quality of the product 
to be dried? Is there any tendency towards surface harden- 
ing, discoloration, decomposition, etc., by reason of undue 
heating ? 

(4) Is the moisture content of products entering and 
leaving the dryer subject to variation, and if so, within what 
limits and how is it measured ? 

(5) What is the humidity of air leaving the dryer or 
used for recirculation? How is it measured? What is the 
humidity of air entering the dryer for hot air drying? 

(6) If hot air drying, are the fan data shown on name- 
plate being used or are details obtained from the makers of 
the dryer? What is the speed of air in various sections of 
the dryer and how is it measured ? 

(7) If a cylinder dryer is used, what are the dimensions 
of cylinders, velocity of surface, etc. ? 

(8) If a conveyor dryer is used, what is the normal 
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Fig. 13——Air vents and steam traps on slasher. 
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COMBINES the advantages of 3 types of oven-heating: 
(1) — RADIATION (2) CONVECTED HEAT 
(3) HEATED AIR—with added turbulence 


WARBOMATIC 
“UNA-RA 


Greatly increased efficiency! For example: 40 linear feet of cating, scouring and fulling with an unusual 
“Una-Ray” Oven equal the productive capacity of 70 feet of degree of efficiency and safety. Easy to apply, 
a conventional oven-type. Saves thousands of dollars in ws Se 
equipment cost and operational economies. No burning, easy to remove. Write today for recommenda- 
scorching, spotting or marking of goods. No crocking. No 
“gas fading” or color migration. Uniform color is insured. 

A general-purpose oven (of any capacity needed) that 
provides accurately-controlled working temperatures up to 
550°F. For drying; drying and curing in one operation; resin textile soaps, oils, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION © Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red Established 1909 


24-81 47th Street Long Island City 3, N. Y. Yan. A. Rertaleti Saunt 


sow 1. Offices: 2607 E. Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Po. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 


A) 


tars 


Your wools come cleaner with clearer colors and 


softer, loftier hand. Your “firsts” production goes 


RAY’’ OVEN up with Laurel Wool Oils and Soaps because 
| they meet the exacting requirements of lubri- 


tions to fit your particular operation. 


Laurel Wool Oils « Laurel Scours ¢ Laurel Fulling Soaps 


Designed 


to Meet 
Varying 
Production 
Requirements 


BACK WASHE R— Available with one to five bowls. 
44” wide bowls give increased liquor capacity. SARGENT'S 
rearrangement of top squeeze roll levers allows easy accessi- 
e er bility for operator; permits more than double usual number 
Flexi ble . Mode ri e Efficient of ends to run through machine. Convenient working space 


provided by development of pneumatic loading for squeeze 


rolls, eliminates weights, rods, springs and adjusting wheels. 
A WA BACKWASH DRYER — Available with 29” or 44” 
smspection doors 


dine aprons. Wire cloth or perforated plate aprons assure softer 
an feel, better color, greater fibre strength. Warm air circu- 


lated by motor driven pressure-type fans passes alternately 
through extended surface heating coils and fibres. From 14 

A K WA p R to 60 ends dried at one time. Available in production capa- 
city of 100 to 600 pounds per hour, with 3, 4, 5 or 7 
circulating fans. 


ARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA Write for Complete Details 


REPRESENTATIVES 
F.E.WASSON  A.L.MERRIFIELD  W. S. ANDERSON 
C.SARGENT'S SONS CORPORATION 
Philedeiphic 19, Pe. Cinciansti 15, Charlotte, C. 
Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. MF. BECKER & ASSOCIATES HUGH WILLIAMS & CO. 
td 122 Se. Michigan Ave. &7 Colborne St. 
Chicege, ti. Tereste |, Canade 
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maximum possible, and lowest conveyor speed? What is the 
weight of material placed on conveyor in pounds per square 
foot of conveyor surface? Is there a constant conveyor speed 
or is it varied according to the product? What causes 
machine stoppages and how often do they occur? 

(9) What time is taken to heat up from cold, or after 
breaks ? 

(10) Is pre-drying of the product applied? If so, how, 
and is any increase possible? 

(1L) What are the steam pressures and temperatures, and 
are there any means for steam trapping, air venting, or re- 
turning condensate to boiler? 

(12) Which measuring and/or controlling instruments 
are fitted? Are these permanent or temporary ? 

(13) What are the results of measurement of air tem- 
perature, relative humidity of exhaust air, of air speed, of 
steam consumption, etc. ? 

(14) Does there exist a blueprint or rough dimension 
sketch of the dryer? 

By answering the above questions, a fairly good idea 
should be obtained of how a dryer works, and where im- 
provements are indicated. Owing to the higher content of 
latent heat in steam of lower pressure, there is no need to 
use high steam pressure for cylinder dryers, since these 
have sufhciently great heating surfaces for transferring the 
required amount of heat, and possess good-sized steam sup- 
ply pipes to convey the steam quantity at lower pressure. 

It may, therefore, sometimes be advisable to operate cylin- 
der dryers with lower steam supply pressure, if it is evident 
that output can still be maintained, and a reducing valve 
that would insure a constant steam supply pressure to the 
drier at the lowest permissible pressure and temperature 
could be fitted as a steam and fuel-saving measure. Such a 
practice obviates unsteadiness in output often caused through 
pressure and temperature fluctuations, and ensures better 
steam utilization from every angle. In addition, regulation 


by manual control is more easily performed, while in the 
case Of automatic control, low steam-supply pressure 1s 
always advisable, since it increases the “controllability” of 
the drying apparatus and enables the use of less elaborate 
control instruments, with the achievement of closer results. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that thermal efficiency 
and over-all dryer efficiency can usually be improved at the 
same time. By increasing the rate of heat transfer of cans 
or cylinders, either dryer output will be raised, or less steam 
will be used for the same output. The surest way of improv- 
ing a cylinder or roller dryer is, however, to investigate, 
whether the apparatus will work under reduced steam inlet 
pressure. Many a cylinder dryer works with unnecessarily 
high steam pressure, which has been introduced under the 
wrong impression that this speeds up output. Most cylinder 
dryers and stack dryers have, however, been designed with 
sufficient flow of areas for low-pressure steam. 


New Laboratory For Textile Dyes 


Official opening ceremonies for one of the South’s newest 
and most advanced textile laboratories were held May 5 by 
the Blackman-Uhler Co., Spartanburg, S. C., Southern rep- 
resentatives for the Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. Division of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., located in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The laboratories are situated at 182 Ezell Street in Spar- 
tanburg. Blackman-Uhler has been associated with Hilton- 
Davis, producer of dyestuffs, intermediates and pigments 
for 214 years, during which it has expanded considerably 
in serving seven states, according to James F. Thompson, 
Sterling vice-president in charge of Hilton-Davis. “This 
new laboratory represents another milestone in the long 
history of textiles in the South,’’ Mr. Thompson declared. 
“It will render up-to-date technical assistance to the indus- 
try and will help to translate into practical benefits recent 
scientific research progress.”” P. C, Blackman and William 
H. Uhler, he explained, have both had long experience in 
the technical and practical side of the textile field. 


A general view of the new laboratory facilities which were made available early this month by Blackman-Uhler Co. for the Southern textile industry. 
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Laboratory assistants working with new apparatus in the recently-opened 
laboratory of Blackman-Ubler Co. at Spartanburg, S. C. 

The laboratory itself, described as extremely large for a 
service laboratory of its type, has been supplied with the 
latest, complete, scientific equipment for the testing of dyes 
and for experimental work. It is staffed with graduate re- 
search and development chemists. Installation at Blackman- 
Uhler includes a fadeometer for checking the light-fastness 
of colors, an acid-ager, a printing machine, padder and a 
package dyeing machine. 

Blackman-Uhler receives from Hilton-Davis finished dye- 
stuffs, after which it matches colors and shades for various 
textile mills in the South, in addition to rendering technical 
service to meet individual requirements. Distribution is 
facilitated by an enlarged sales force and staff, supplied 
with new staff cars and trucks. 


Offer Coated Cotton Fabrics Recommendation 


Printed copies of “Simplified Practice Recommendation 
242-51, Vinyl and Pyroxylin Coated Cotton Fabrics.” are 
now available, the Commodity Standards Division of the 
Office of Industry and Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, reported recently. 

This recommendation was proposed by the Plastic Coat- 
ings and Film Association, as a result of a survey which 
disclosed that more than 76 types and styles of vinyl coated 
fabrics and more than 88 types and styles of pyroxylin 
coated fabrics were being produced, the principal variations 
being in finished weights. The simplified list contains 20 
styles of vinyl coated fabrics and 25 styles of pyroxylin 
coated fabrics. For each of these styles the recommendation 
gives the width in inches and linear yards per pound of the 
Original gray fabric and the minimum width and weight 
per linear yards of coated fabric. The recommendation also 
contains a very useful table which enables technicians and 
others to compare the fabrics on the basis of weight per 
square yard. 

It is the belief of the sponsors of the recommendation 
that the simplified lists will adequately cover normal re- 
quirements for these products. Some of the advantages 
expected to follow its general adoption are: concentration 
of demand by users, with resulting increase in efficiency 
and decrease in costs of production, handling and inventory; 
greater knowledge on the part of customers as to the precise 
characteristics of each of the styles and their suitability for 
specific end-uses; more intelligent specifications by purchas- 
ers as a result of increasing knowledge of the product and 
its uses; more intelligent application of the products by 
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purchasers, and elimination of the product for end-uses for 
which the product is not adaptable, with resulting over-all 
improvement of the general reputation of the products of 
the industry. 

Printed copies of ‘Simplified Practice Recommendation 
242-51, Vinyl and Pyroxylin Coated Cotton Fabrics’ may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for five 
cents per copy. A discount of 25 per cent will be allowed 
on orders of 100 or more copies. 


Article Cites Uses Of New Detergent 


The current issue of Dyestuffs, published by the National 
Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., carries 
an interesting article describing the many textile applications 
which have been developed for the synthetic detergent, 
Nacconol NR. It was written especially for Dyestuffs by 
Dr. O. M. Morgan of the National Aniline Division who 
has been in charge of detergent application research for 17 
years and is a well-known authority on synthetic detergents 
and their applications. 

The appearance of this article is most timely in view of 
the many demands which are already being placed upon the 
textile industry as a result of the tremendous step-up in 
defense production, and the shortages in basic materials 
which will follow as a natural consequence. Described are 
new methods which can lead to marked increased produc- 
tion with savings in processing chemicals, fuel and water, 
the three important items in wet processing of textiles. 
These economies can be had without any new equipment or 
basic changes in present processing methods. Novel short- 
cuts are also described where suitable equipment is available 
or can be purchased, such as an all-acid process for fulling, 
scouring and dyeing of wool. All types of goods are covered 
including wool, other animal fibers, cotton, synthetic fabrics, 
silk and mixed goods. 

Copies of Dyestuffs may be obtained by writing to Na- 
tional Aniline Division at 40 Rector Street, New York 6. 
N. Y., or any of its branch offices. 


Fabric Designer Addresses Decorators 


‘How the Fabric Designer Looks at Color’’ was the sub- 
ject recently of Boris Kroll, New York designer and man- 
ufacturer of fabrics, before the convention of American 
interior decorators at Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Kroll’s 
address was made in conjunction with a demonstration in 
which he illustrated his points by use of certain fabrics as 
visual aids. He highlighted his address with several unusual 
color believe-it-or-nots: ‘Do you know the effort our lead- 
ing dyestuff manufacturers put into developing proper 
dyes? I know of a firm that develops approximately 5,000 
dyestuffs in a given year, and because of its own standards, 
market only about 12 of these dyestuffs. Do you know that 
intensive research is going on to develop better sun-fast 
dyes? At the moment there are no dyes that do not react, 
to some extent, to the direct sunlight. Deep shades stand up 
better to the sun than light pastel shades. Do you know 
that many people are under the impression that vat dyes 
stand up better under sunlight than direct dyes? Actually, 
vat dyes and direct dyes have about the same average when 
compared for sun-fastness only. Vat dyes are superior when 
considered for wash fastness. Do you know that there have 
been dyes developed which will actually dye a pure white?” 
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TANK 
DESIGN | 


* Cole hos specialized in 
; design, fabrication, and erec- 
tion of elevated tanks for 
four generations. This long 
P experience enables us to han- 
dle your assignment with 
dispatch, and to your com- 
plete satisfaction ... We 
design, fabricate, and erect, 
in capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons, with hem- 
ispherical, ellipsoidal, or 
conical bottoms. 


Write for prices, stating co- 
pacity, height to bottom, and 
location. 


COLE 


NEWNAN, GA. Established 1854 


@ytz=> | | Southern Electric Service Co. 
| Charlotte Greensboro Spartanburg Greenville 


New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service 
Co. for installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


CYLINDERS VESSELS 


Floor Trucks, Wheels And Casters 


Dolly & Flat Trucks Box and Four Three Sided 
Low Platforms Two Wheel Trucks Sided Trucks Superstructure MORE THAN 1000 STANDARD 
AND SPECIAL TRUCK DESIGNS 


for Every Purpose 


Shelf Trucks Non-Tilting Balance Type Balance Type 
Platform Trucks Stake Trucks Rack Trucks | | | \ 


ENGINEERING 


Without Cost or Obligation 


Wagon Type Trailer Trucks Truck Casters and Rubber Tired and 
Trucks Parts Metal Wheels 
S. R. BROOKSHIRE E N (5 N E E R N (5 SA | ES ee BUILDERS BUILDING 
V. G. BROOKSHIRE « CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Textile Electrical Meeting 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


NHE two-day textile electrical meeting at Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology April 26 and 27, sponsored by the 
textile subcommittee of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, by virtue of the fact that it was entirely concerned 
with the electrical problems in the textile industry, attracted 
much interest and participation by the operators and others 
who daily have such situations to wrestle with. The attend- 
ance at each of these meetings was indicative of the practical 
interest in them. We hope that you will find that your being 
present at those meetings was profitable for both you and 
your company. 

The group of both speakers and attendants consisted of 
plant engineers, master mechanics, operators and mainte- 
nance personnel, mill superintendents, and representatives 
of the electrical industry. Dan McConnell gave his version 
of that famed Irish occasion, the “Donnie Brook Fair,” to 
bring out active and interested participation in some infor- 
mal discussions from the floor, as well as comment and 
criticism of the subjects on the program or on any private 
or pet subject that the mill men had. 

As a pattern or method of procedure in arranging these 
programs, the committee had worked with all phases of the 
industry to bring out facts of widespread value and use. 
They brought in one session of theories and ideas, another 
session of practical experience, and another of combined 
subjects. There was sought a policy or preference among 
mill men regarding their requirements of an enclosure for 
magnetic starters, disconnect switches, etc., as well as elec- 
trical equipment in general, in regard to making them more 
lint-proof. Such opinions will become an industry standard 
which will be passed back up through the A.1.E.E. to the 
electrical manufacturers, where it will be put into applica- 
tion, and thus improve your efforts in good mill operation 
and maintenance. 

In addition to many outstanding speakers who were on a 
similar program earlier that week at Philadelphia who gave 
repeat performances at Atlanta, several mill engineers and 
master mechanics contributed to the program -at Georgia 
Tech. 

The first session Thursday featured discussions of “The 
Eddy Current Clutch” by K. H. Boehmer of Louis Allis 
Co. and “The Card Drive Story’ by R. E. Parker and L. T. 
Jester of General Electric Co. Heard that afternoon were 
papers devoted to “The Principles of Static Electricity” by 
L. W. Walkup of Batelle Memorial Institute, “Static in the 
Woolen Industry” by L. A. Runton, director of machinery 
research for the M. T. Stevens Division of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., and “Synthetic Textiles and Static Problems” by Dr. 
Mason Hayek of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. The 
final session Friday morning gave full coverage to textile 
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mill power systems, with R. B. Wickam of West Point Mfg. 
Co. discussing design, J. C. Cummings of Bryant Electric 
Co. discussing installation, and Dude Ray of Avondale 
Mills discussing problems in operation and maintenance. 

The discussion by Dr. Hayek covered the difficulties that 
manufacturers encounter tn the full scope of mill processing 
fabric handling and consumer's wear and use throughout 
the life of the fabric due to static electricity. He outlined 
the numerous chemical specialties on the market designed 
for the purpose of combatting the accumulation of the static 
charges, and gave the effects of static in fiber spinning, such 
as nylon, as an example, where bobbins and other packaging 
elements must be treated with a suitable finish for control. 
He pointed out that during the processes of knitting, weav- 
ing and finishing, the continued control of static was of 
equal importance. His talk covered the cause and treatment 
of these troubles in a thorough manner, and was interest- 
ingly given. 

Mr. Runton, in his discussion on ‘The Influence of Static 
Phenomena on the Textile Processing of Wool,’ gave also 
a thorough coverage of the cause and treatment of static in 
his industry, upon which we hope to give you a report, also, 
in a later issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 

Then, there was another subject brought up for a full 
workout—a subject that has been sweeping through the tex- 
tile industry like wildfire lately, and that is electric card 
drives—which was presented by Messrs. Parker and Jester 
in a comprehensive, interesting manner. J. C. Cummings 
gave a picturesque talk on installations of a mill power sys- 
tem. Dude Ray’s presentation left everyone in a happy state 
of mind in the closing session of the meeting. 

Swafhield Cowan of Factory Insurance Association, whose 
1950 paper you read last month in ‘TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
presented ‘‘Fundamentals of Good Electrical Installation 
Practices’ at both Atlanta and Philadelphia meetings this 
year. 


Preventive Maintenance Program Outlined 


Fourteen ways to lower operating costs of electric indus- 
trial trucks were outlined recently by Charles Greener, 
general service manager of Automatic Transport Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of such equipment. Planned preven- 
tive maintenance assures reduced service budgets, longer 
life,-and less “down” time while trucks undergo repairs, 
Mr. Greener said. His program for one-truck or fleet 
operations, based on studies of successful techniques, in- 
cludes these recommendations: 

(1) Loads should suit the truck. Teach operators that 
truck capacity varies with load length, and that continual 
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overloading causes serious breakdowns and plays havoc 
with tire bills. Use trucks with ample reserve capacity. 

(2) Keep floors clean and in good condition. Bad sur- 
faces cause damaging strains and shocks, and tires suffe: 
unnecessarily. 

(3) Replace tires when they develop flat spots or when 
big chunks or rubber aré gouged out. Stretching tire use 
damages the truck, costs far more in repairs than you 
think you are saving, and is bad for driver health and 
efficiency. 

(4) Let the right man—the mechanic—do repair work. 
When something goes wrong, have your operator call the 
mechanic, and don’t let him have the truck pushed or 
towed without the mechanic's orders. 


(5) Operators should be trained thoroughly in proper 
use of equipment assigned to them. Wheneyer possible 
each man should work permanently with the same truck. 

(6) When you get a new truck, be sure to obtain full 
information about it. Have the manufacturer's service rep- 
resentative demonstrate it for your operators. He should 
advise your maintenance force, explain spare parts needs, 
and make sure no damage was incurred in shipment. 

(7) Your mechanical maintenance program, whether 
large or small, should follow a regular schedule. Use a 
series of mechanical worksheets or tags prescribing serv- 
ices to be performed. Keep a fleet maintenance record to 
learn the life expectancy of important units of the truck. 
This enables you to make necessary changes in advance to 
avoid complete breakdown, preventing loss of operating 
time. 

(8) Trucks need a monthly lubrication and mechanical 
check, usually requiring about an hour and a half, which 
should follow removal of dirt and grit from the under- 
carriage. Fleet operation calls for a cleaning rack in a 
small or enclosed area. A weak alkaline solution applied 
under steam pressure does a good cleaning job, and com- 
pressed air is best for drying. After the mechanical check, 
lubricate the truck. Make a large blow-up of the manu- 
facturer’s lubrication chart so maintenance men can follow 
it easily. During the check, put the truck through its 
paces thoroughly in all speeds, and with a normal load. 

(9) Semi-annual mechanical checks and lubrication are 
more extensive. Included are cleaning and repacking wheel 
bearings, changing drive axle grease or oil and any other 
services not assigned to the short-term checkups. 

(10) Electrical checks should be conducted on a weekly, 
monthly and semi-annual basis. The weekly check includes 
tightening loose fittings and replacting worn or damaged 
ones. Monthly, all electrical operations should be observed 
closely, and semi-annually, the complete electrical inspec- 
tion will save you money. Tightness of electrical connec- 
tions and proper insulation of wires should be noted 
carefully. 

(11) Be careful with your batteries. Overwatering will 
weaken the electrolyte, and when it spills over from the 
battery case, the electrolyte causes corrosion of other truck 
parts. Flushing the battery is a necessity, as the battery 
must be kept clean. Make this part of the weekly inspec- 
tion. Use properly maintained automatic charging equip- 
ment. 

(12) General overhauls should be scheduled according 
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to operating conditions, such as the number of hours the 
trucks works daily, plant conditions, and the driver's 
ability. 

(13) Keep a weekly log for each truck, on which you 
record inspections, lubrications and cleanings. This per- 
manent record will help you make sure necessary preven- 
tive maintenance functions are performed. 

(14) The program outlined above is based on one shift 
a day, and favorable operating conditions, Under rough 
conditions, such as bad floors, more than average dirt, or 
more than one shift a day duty, trucks require more fre- 
quent use of some or all of these checks. It is wise to 
consult with the manufacturer's service representative in 
regard to this. 


Cite Need Of Trained Textile Engineers 


The problems and potential of the Southern textile in- 
dustry, as viewed by the mechanical engineer, were out- 
lined early last month in Atlanta, Ga., at the textile ses- 
sions of the Spring meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Included in the list of distinguished speakers heard at 
the meeting were Leslie A. Runton, manager of the engi- 
neering department of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass.; W. F. Leineweber, Jr., chief engineer of 
Textile Equipment Corp., Greenville, $. C.; M. Earl Heard, 
vice-president in charge of research for West Point (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co.; E. C. Gwaltney, Jr., of Robert & Co. Associates, 
Atlanta; Dr. Earl E. Berkley, director of research for Ander- 
son, Clayton Co., Houston, Tex.; R. S. Curley of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Biddleford, Me.; Peter M. Strang of Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and Frank F. Grose- 
close, director of the school of industrial engineering at 
Georgia Tech. 

If the textile industry is to continue to grow and progress, 
Mr. Runton declared, it is urgent that more trained engi- 
neers move into the. industry. Textile management needs 
more reliable information in regard to accomplishments 
being obtained in newly developed areas, he said, using 
new methods in management, selected plant environment, 
machinery layouts and materials handling methods. 

A new way to blend fibers that promises more uniform 


' mix, work savings and elimination of some mechanical 


equipment was described by Mr. Leineweber. The new 
technique weighs and blends ounces of fiber at a time but 
is capable of equaling or exceeding the tons of daily pro- 
duction presently accomplished by standard methods, he 
explained, The system employs an automatic weighing 
device that drops small lots onto a conveyor where is as- 
sumes sandwich form and is then deposited into a blending 
apparatus. The system is currently employed in a mill, 
he said, and has proved capable of labor savings of $32,000 
a year. It has also consolidated picking into the one-process, 
two-beater type and has eliminated use of bins. 

Tracing the history of the textile industry from its be- 
ginning, Mr. Heard told the group that the coming of 
the machine age had greatly stepped up the need for 
engineers in this “oldest and most fascinating” industry. 
“It is the engineers who developed the machines and the 
business men who developed our trade, that have been re- 
sponsible for making America great,” he declared. Today 
the textile industry is changing faster than ever before, 
and the constant stream of new devices make engineers 
more necessary than ever before. Management of machinery 
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WULCANIZED FIBRE 


ARE TOUGHER, EASIER TO HANDLE 


Made of finest vulcanized fibre available—3/32” or 


thickness. 
Sturdy, all-steel welded frame. Available in three styles. 


J. C. Paddock Company has specialized in the manufacture of textile 
trucks for 12 years and knows the industry’s requirements. 


In addition to our Vulcanized Fibre Trucks, we also manufacture Alumi- } 
num, Stainless Steel, and Galvanized Metal Trucks, Quill Cans, Filling 
Boxes and other materials handling equipment. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


J. ©. PADDOCK COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 


VOGEL No. 4 
VOGEL OFFERS FROST-PROOF CLOSET 
A N ° U T F i T T °o al E E T The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 
you R REQUIREMENTS o— when properly installed will oper- 


ate efficiently even in the coldest 


ti d 
Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets weather. fs rugged consiructon an 


few moving ports assure long 


and Hydrants of their type, and over a million dependable service. A great con- 


have been sold through recognized wholesalers of venience when installed in the yard 
plumbing supplies. or on a rear porch of a residence. 
VOGEL No. 10 VOGEL No. 14 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


For Factories, Schools, - Institutions, 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 


Farms and Comfort Stations. These 


durable syphon-action closets are 


simple in construction with few moy- | %° not require complete frost-proof 


ing parts and no mechanism in the protection. The No. 14 has a vitre- 


tank to get out of order. They ous china bowl and is made of the 


same long-wearing materials for 
which all Vogel Products are noted. 


represent the ultimate in econ- 
omy...both in water consumption 


and upkeep. (For installation where trap is set in floor) 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 
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MAINTENANCE, ENGINEERING & HANDLING 


is important and there ‘is a need for textile engineers 
trained in fact-finding and making decisions based on fact. 

The textile industry is on the move, Mr. Heard told 
the group, and there exists today a marvelous opportunity 
tor the engineer to move in and help accelerate this prog- 
ress. There is a need for a minimum of 50,000 engineer 
students annually, but today, only about 30,000 are en- 
rolled in engineering schools and the mortality is about 
50 per cent. ‘An engineer who is interested in the textile 
industry will have something to look forward to,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Gwaltney told the A.S.M.E. textile division that 
the modern textile finishing plant must be a carefully engi. 
neered compact group of buildings, machinery and proces- 
ses with detailed study given to all features of mainte 
nance and operation to the end that a minimum of per- 
sonnel will be required to handle a maximum of production. 
In his talk, Mr. Gwaltney further developed the theme 
of the A.S.M.E. meeting, “Increased Production at Lower 
Unit Cost.” 

Dr. Berkley also highlighted this theme. He emphasized 
that with labor costs as they are today, textile mills must 
exert more care in the future in the selection of cotton and 
other raw materials if they are to keep the work load in 
the mill minimized. “‘It is questionable if any mill can 
long compete ‘on a closed market without some index of 
fiber quality beyond that given by grade and staple,” 
he said. 

Because a need has arisen for the removal of seed coat- 
ings from cotton fiber, a new machine to be know as a 
trash ejector has been developed, it was revealed by Mr. 
Curley of Saco-Lowell Shops. The new trash ejector com- 
prises four special beaters arranged one above the other, 
making a four-high vertical machine. Laps made from 
cotton passing through this machine show considerable 
improvement over those made without the trash ejector, 
Mr. Curley claimed. The amount of dust removed im- 
proves the color of the finished lap, and fewer seed coat- 
ings, light particles and motes are present. Speed of the 
beaters, he stated, is between 320 and 400 r.p.m. 

The theory of carding includes the effect of air and fluid 
dynamics on the fibers and the parts of the carding ma- 
chine, Mr. Strang of Whitin Machine Works, explained. 
In his paper, Mr. Strang concerned himself with some 
principles:of fluid dynamics with reference to their appli- 
cation to carding with a top flat card. “Additional study 
may show that neps are caused by small turbulent eddies 
which develop in the air stream as it flows past projections, 
terminating boundaries and the like.” he said. Experiments, 
he explained, lend credence to the thought that the domi- 
nating factor in the design and operation of carding equip- 
ment is the control and manipulation of the boundary layers 
of air which sheath the rotating cylinders. The originators 
of carding machines, he said, appear to have developed 
empirically a principle the scientific explanation of which 
has but recently become available. 

“In the manufatture of goods the South is producing 
only one-fifth of the national total, but there are certain 
types of manufacturing which excel here,’ Mr. Groseclose 
declared. ‘These types naturally are related closely to our 
raw products—which is certainly good business. In spite 
of the enormous lead in textile manufacturing formerly 
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held by the North, the South is now doing nearly 60 per 
cent of all textile manufacturing. 

“Chemical manufacturing has passed the 33 1/3 pet 
cent mark, and for petroleum-coal products, manufacture 
in the South has passed the 40 per cent mark. These 16 
Southern states are also doing a little more than their share 
of the lumber manufacture, and a reasonable share of 
nearly everything.”’ 

In the field of distribution, he said, the income from all 
utilities was about one-third of the national total during 
the past decade, and the income from rail, highway, air and 
water transportation was more than one-third of the national 
total. The South stands alone as the source of many raw 
materials, he declared. He quoted Col. Blake R. Van Leer, 
president of Georgia Tech, to the effect that one of the 
greatest opportunities for young, people in the South is in 
the enormous potential business of supplying services of 
all kinds. He added that the 1949 figures show that the 
number of persons engaged in service and professional 
trades in the South was more than one-third of the national 
total. 


Cite Value Of Materials Handling Equipment 

A minimum increase of ten per cent in America’s indus- 
trial capacity can be achieved through wider and more thor- 
ough use of modern materials handling equipment, it was 
stated recently at the opening of the National Materials 
Handling Exposition at International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

In a specially prepared statement, Elmer F. Twyman, 
vice-president-in-charge of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.'s Phil- 
adelphia Division, said further, ‘At this very moment, 
booming defense orders threaten to tax our industrial 
capacity, already operating under a full head of steam from 
present military needs coupled with a continuing high level 
of civil purchasing. Unless we can quickly accelerate pro- 
ductivity we are faced with trimming the latter substantially 
and thus lowering our standard of living. Not only can 
modern materials handling accomplish such a task, but it 
can do it cheaper and more expeditiously than the building 
of new plant facilities.” 

Mr. Twyman pointed out that in many plants, handling 
of materials frequently requires more time than it takes to 
actually process them. ‘Materials handling is the soft 
underbelly of production,”’ he said, “beside wasting time 
and energy of skilled labor, poor handling practices also 
waste critically short storage space and slow-up distribution. 
Mechanized handling methods can tier large loads many 
feet high utilizing valuable ‘air rights,’ and can speed load- 
ing and unloading of freight cars and trucks.” 

Mr. Twyman cited one large steel company that increased 
freight car payloads of tinplate 26 per cent through modern 
handling methods that permitted better utilization of space. 
He also told how the U. S. Post Office was speeding car 
loadings of parcel post. “We have been working with the 
Post Office for over a year now,”’ he said, ‘‘and their opera- 
tional tests have proved conclusively that mechanized han- 
dling can cut car loading and unloading times as much as 
62 per cent. These examples indicate,’ he added, “at least. 
two ways to alleviate the current freight car shortages by 
decreasing turn-around times and increasing loads. While 
materials handling even at its best is not a cure-all for our 
industrial ills or military supply problems, it is admirably 
suited for immediate first-aid, as well as long-term therapy.” 
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DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


FLUORESCENT STARTERS 


letely eliminat e 
blinking 
and flickering of d 

fluorescent 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEAR! 


This is «a glow switch condenseriess pre- 
cision starter equipped with automatic 
thermal relay cireult breaker. The relay 
automatically removes the lamp from the 
circuit electrically when the lamp becomes SP-15-20 For use with 15 
deactivated and automatically resets upon or 20 watt lamps. | 
interruption of the lamp cireuit. $P-30-40 For use with 30 | 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective | or 40 watt lamps. 


lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. 
No buttons to push — no replacement of SP-85-100 For use with 


EATHER BELTING 


SILVER | on 


starter. 100 watt lomps. 
REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters Manufactured under | 
provide exact timing of electrode heating, U. $. PATENTS | 
venting excessive loss of emission mater- 2298236 2239244 + it 
ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. 2159837 2333694 
2139837 (2330404 | ... transmits more power 
VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 


over an extended voltage and temperature 


range with absolute dependability. Other Patents Pending | and steps-up production 
INDUSTRIAL 
S ELECTRONICS CORP. 


8O BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


J 


Hite, 


| 
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LS ae _Apparatus Tannate Belts are made of a special tanned leather, 


having a combination of desirable qualities. The 
fine, glove-like surface grips the pulley with less 
d bearing pressure. More power transmitted means 

n ustria upp Les greater production and more uniform yardage. 
Higher quality and lower maintenance often follow. 


Tannate has unusual flexibility and great strength 


Member Loe and is highly resistant to humidity, high tempera- 
National Association of Electrical Distributors tures ond machine oils. 


If you have a belting problem, call on Rhoads for 


| | PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 249 YEARS 


605 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 | a JE RHOADS & SONS _ 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA | 35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. and ATLANTA 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


Largest Stock! 


Originated by 
It’s all happened in less than 25 years! 
Remember the “old” PRECISION PRECISION 
Compound? The first Chain Drives? * Picker * Draw Frome 
—for Drawing, Roving, Sliver and ° Roving frame ® Sliver 
Ribbon Lap, for spinning and twisting, y * Cylinder Jock 
ete., etc.? And do you remember that *° Ribbon Lop * Comber 
PRECISION ORIGINATED The First * Twister * Slasher 
—and practically EVERY CHAIN , 
DRIVE used in the Textile Industry? hain Drives GiveYou 
Thus, when you order from PRE- ~—0nger life * highest 
CISION, you get CHAIN DRIVES by _Sfficiency * full output 
Experts—from the ORIGINATORS! more uniform product 
Call PRECISION—the Pioneer and ° “interrupted service 
Producer of Textile’s most complete °* shock load capacity, 
line of Chain Drives—most of them in true economy—tfirst and 
stock. Or, ask for a Sales-Engineer! _iest. 


Engineers : Manufecturers — Comes SBeorings Geers Chom Drives 


OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO 


PRECISION 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 2 LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
orives 


; 2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. Plants ot New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C. 
THE SOUTHS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN 


You'll find LINTO! Quality Starches 
tops for every textile purpose? 


‘ 


“Bittern Textile Starches are scien- 
tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
and pliability that means quality weaving 
every time. For years Clinton has been a 
leader in the production of starches for 
all textile purposes. 


MODIFIED 
SCORN STARCH 


NTON, 
S.A. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. 


IOWA 
CONTACT: R. C. Raw, S.E. Mgr., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. 
Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


John Wyatt of 
Greensboro, N. C., 
has been appointed 
Southern representa- 
tive of Watson-Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co., of 
Millbury, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of shuttles, 
wire heddles and 
hand stripper cards, 
and will cover the 
states of North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Maryland, with his office in 
the Jefferson Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
He will also represent Watson and Des- 
mond, textile supplies firm, manufacturers 
agents and dealers in used textile machinery, 
of Charlotte, N. C. In addition to represent- 
ing Watson-Williams, the firm of Watson 
& Desmond represents Machinecraft, Inc., 
Nylon Bearings, Inc., Vermont Spool & Bob- 
bin Co. as well as other suppliers. Mr. 
Wyatt, since 1946, has been with Bur- 
lington Mills as assistant to the director 
of purchases and engineering, and as an as- 
sistant purchasing agent, specializing in 
weaving and knitting machinery supplies 
and parts. 


©. C. Helms of Belmont, N. C., is now 
overseer of spinning at Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. O. Morgan, formerly of Mount Holly, 
N. C., has been appointed superintendent 
of Yarn Specialties, Inc., Clover, S. C. 


A. T. Tuttle, formerly with the Wm. 
Klopman & Sons, Inc., rayon plant at Ashe- 
boro, N. C., has been appointed manager 
of the firm's rayon weaving mill at Coving- 
ton, Va. 


Martin J. Lydon will be formally inaugu- 
rated as president of Lowell (Mass.) Tex- 
tile Institute June 2 at the college’s Alumni 
Day ceremonies. Mr. Lydon was appointed 
head of the institute Jume 15, 1950, suc- 
ceeding Kenneth R. Fox, who resigned to 
accept an executive post with Burlington 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


According to reports in the industry, 
5. C. Veney, who resigned recently as South- 
ern divisional manager for Duplan Corp., 
will join Stonecutter Mills Corp. at Spin- 
dale, N. C., June 1 as plant manager. 


H. M. Johnson has been promoted from 
loom fixer to overseer of weaving at Flint 


River Mills, Albany, Ga. 


Thomas Nelson. dean emeritus of the 
school of Textiles at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, recently observed his 79th 
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birthday. Mr. Nelson suffered a stroke on 
his left side a little over a year ago but now 
reports he is feeling quite well and able to 
get around. 


John H. Jones has resigned as an assist- 
ant in the industrial relations department of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to become associated with Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., in the 
personnel department. Mr. Jones was editor 
of The Spindle, company publication for 
employees at S-C-T. Robert Pursley 
has been transferred from the mercerizing 
department to the industrial relations de- 
partment as assistant director and in this 
capacity will succeed Mr. Jones as editor of 
The Spindle. Mr. Pursley has been with 
the company since 1939 and has been over- 
seer of the mercerizing department since 
April, 1944. 


Joseph H: Bates, who took a temporary 
leave of absence in October, 1950, as presi- 
dent of Bates Chemical Co. to become di- 


rector of the chemical division of the Na- 
tional Production Authority, has resigned 
from the N.P.A. post due to the pressure 
of personal affairs. .. . Kenneth H. Klip- 
stein, who has been deputy director, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Bates. Mr. 
Klipstein is on leave from his position as 
assistant general manager and head of the 
technical department of the Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Co. 


Lewis F. Shackleford, formerly associated 
with Pacolet Mfg. Co. at Gainesville, Ga., 
as industrial engineer, has accepted a similar 
post with Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. Mr. 
Shackleford is a 1948 graduate of Georgia 
Tech and holds a B.S. degree in textile 
engineering. 


William Woodward, Jr. has succeeded 
George M. Miller as president of Turner 
Halsey Co., Inc. Mr. Miller becomes chair- 
man of the board. Charles D. W. Halsey, 
former board chairman, was named honor- 
ary chairman. Also elected were Edward 


FOR MAKING “AN OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION” in development of the automatic pack- 
aging device used in the automatic bale sampler developed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, John E. Larrison (center), in charge of equipment development at the Stene- 
ville (Miss.) Cotton Laberatory, receives «a Superior Accomplishment Award from William J. 
Martin (right), assigtant chief of the U.S.D.A. cotton branch research and testing division, in 
the presence of Francis L. Gerdes, head of the Stoneville facility. 
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lutely true! 


we could select! 


representative 


SYmBOtL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
JOHN H. O NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 
CRAWFORD RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


A switch on the old Chinese 
proverb—but in the case of 
Dary Ring Travelers, abso- 


The performance of one 
Dary Ring Traveler, under 
any and all spinning condi- 
tions, will tell you more than 


1,000 of the finest adjectives 


That’s your cue to call in 


your nearest friendly Dary 


PERSONAL NEWS 


A. Dawson and John H. Riley, vice-presi- 
dents; Paul C. Carpenter, vice-president and 
secretary; William G. Lipsey, treasurer; and 
Mervin Stratton, assistant treasurer. 


E. P. Henley has been 
added to the sales 
staff of the textile 
chemical division of 
Dexter Chemical 
Corp. and will cover 
eastern North Caro- 
lina and Virginia 
trom headquarters in 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Prior to joining Dex- 
ter, Mr. Henley had been selling heavy 
chemicals for Mathieson Alkali and previous 
to that association worked with Burlington 
Mills Corp. on dyeing and finishing opera- 
tions. He is a graduate chemist and dyer, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


Morse G. Dial has been elected executive 
vice-president of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Mr. Dial joined the firm in 1929 
as a member of the sales staff. In 1937 he 
became assistant secretary and treasurer and 
in 1945 he was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. Since 1949 he has been director, vice- 
president, and treasurer. 


W. T. Stockton has been appointed comp 
troller of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New 
York, succeeding C. E. Baster, who re- 
quested his release to accept a new appoint- 
ment with the Carter Fabrics Division of the 
company in Greensboro, N.C. Mr. Stockton 
has been associated with the company and 
its predecessors in the South since 1937. 


Charles L. Yeomans, 
for many years with 
the Draper Corp. in 
servicing of looms, 
has entered business 
tor himself in Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and is 
offering textile plants 
a varied service in 
loom rebuilding, wid- 
ening and general 
overhauling. Accessories and used textile 
machinery also are handled. Mr. Yeomans 
has acquired warehouse facilities to accom- 
plish such work if not done in the individ- 
ual plant. His address in Spartanburg is 
P. O. Box 1661. 


Dr. Charles A. Thomas, one of the na- 


'tion’s leading atomic scientists, has been 


PROCESSEDI 


elected president of Monsanto Chemical Co 


| St. Louis, Mo., succeeding William M 


Rand, who retired May 1 under the company 
pension plan. Mr. Rand, who joined Mon- 
santo in 1921, continues on Monsanto's 
board. Dr. Thomas has been Monsanto's 
executive vice-president since 1947. 


Walden E. Bassett has been named man- 
ager of the customers’ service department 
for the filament yarn, staple fiber and woven 
fabrics divisions of Celanese Corp. of Am- 
erica. He will maintain close liaison with 
filament yarn and staple fiber operations at 
the company plants, assist all textile custo- 
mers in processing of yarns and fibers, and 
render general service on customer prob- 


lems. . . . Charles E. Babst has been named 
manager of the firm's production planning 
department for the flament yarn and staple 
fiber divisions. His general duties will be 
to plan and co-ordinate production of all 
yarns and fibers at the various plants. 


Richard I. Devine has been appointed 
sales manager of North American Rayon 
Corp. He has been associated with the firm 
for 19 years in various technical and sales 
capacities. 


Herman K. Moeller has been appointed 
manager of the tabric development section, 
rayon division, of the Du Pont Co.'s rayon 
department. His headquarters are in New 
York City. Mr. Moeller joined Du Pont 
in 1940 as a technician in fabric sales de- 
velopment in the New York office. Since 
1943, he has been a technical specialist 
there. Mr. Moeller succeeded E. A. McAbee 
who had been manager of fabric develop- 
ment since 1945. Mr. McAbee resigned 
from the company to engage in an enterprise 
of his own. He had been with Du Pont 
since 1939 when he joined the nylon divi- 
sion as a technical assistant in the sales 
development section. 


I. T. Meyer has been 
appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
manufacturing of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp. 
and will make his 
headquarters at the 
companys executive 
ofices in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Meyer, 
who has been man- 
ager of the company's Covington, Va., plant 
since 1949, joined Industrial Rayon as a 
production supervisor in 1928. Before join- 
ing Industrial Rayon ht was for five years 
associated with National Aniline & Dye Co. 
at Buffalo, N. Y. W. D. Croswhite, 
Sr., production superintendent of the firm's 
Painesville, Ohio, plant since 1938, has 
been appointed manager at Covington to 
succeed Mr. Meyer. A native Virginian, 
Mr. Croswhite has been connected with 
Industrial Rayon Corp. since 1929. 


Paul P. Johnson, who joined Universal 
Winding Co. Jan. 22, 1951, as assistant to 
the president, has been placed in charge of 
all manufacturing for the firm. Mr. John- 
son replaces C. Foster Harry, who recently 
resigned as vice-president in charge of man- 
ufacturing because of ill health. Mr. John- 
son's previous associations include Thomp- 
son Products Co., Waltham Watch Co. and 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ellison A. Smyth, who recently resigned 
as vice-president, Southern sales manager 
and director of H & B American Machine 
Co., has joined the Richmond, Va., regional 
ofiice of the Office of Price Stabilization as 
a Specialist in cotton textiles. 


Samuel H. Swint, president of the Gran- 
iteville Co. at Augusta, Ga., and John L. 
Hutcheson, Jr., president of Peerless Wool- 
en Mills at Rossville, Ga. recently were 
awarded honorary membership in the Geor- 
gia Tech Chapter of Phi Psi, national -hon- 
orary textile engineering fraternity “because 
of their many contributions to the textile 
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DOFF BASKETS 
BASKETS 
AISLE TRUCKS 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


121 E. Third St., Charlotte, 2, N. C. 
9 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


NEW ROY Internal Ball Bearing Cotton Traverse Grinder 
gives you smoothest grinding action ever known. The 
grinding wheel floats back and: forth across the tube 
giving the wire a breezing touch action and accurate 
sde grind. 

This advantage—the result of long experimentation 
with various types of ball beerings—means added years 
of service when properly installed in a new as well as an 
old grinder. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Sules Engineers in the South: 
Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 


Office and Plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 
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sharp points 


yield longer runs 


Carders who use Wissco Hardened Point Clothing find 
that it gives them longer runs between grindings... 
actually cuts grinding time by as much as 50%. 

That's because after this superior Wissco Clothing 
has been precision set, it is ground to an accuracy of 12 
of a thousandth of an inch, then hardened by a special 
Wissco process ... thus assuring points that stay smooth 
and sharp. 

A trial run will show you why more and more mills 
are standardizing on Wissco Hardened Point Clothing. 
Write today for detailed information. 


Sales Office and Plant: 56 Sterling $t., Clinton, Mass. 
Executive Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


District Offices: Atloenta, Boston, Buffale, Chicage, 
Detroit, Denver, New York, Philadelphia. 


Pacific Coast: The California Wire Cloth Corporation, 
Ooklend 6, Cal. 


CME 


anp wh” 


FOR COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ASBESTOS AND SPECIALTIES 


A Product of Wickwire Spencer Steel Division of The Colorado Fuel And lron Corporation 
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DIXON 
LUBRICATING SADDLES 


+ 


DIXON 
LUBRONZE_ BEARINGS 


The Dixon LUBRONZE Bearing is 
a new improvement in the Dixon 
Lubricating Saddle. It is a bronze in- 
sertion impregnated with graphite, oil 
and other materials, fixed in the sad- 
die at the point where the latter bears 
on the front roll. Here, where friction 
causes the greatest wear, LUBRONZE 
Bearing provides a smooth surface and 
gives extra protection of reserve 
lubrication. 


With its special reserve qualities, 
LUBRONZE will not eliminate the 
need for lubrication, but it takes over 
the oiling job when unavoidable delays 
occur. LUBRONZE IS AS GOOD AS 
AN EXTRA HAND IN THE SPIN- 
NING ROOM. 


This bearing can be furnished in 
our famous CWA No. 4 Jump Saddle 
(see below), as well as all Dixon front 
saddles. 


When ordering any new saddle for 
front roll weighting, LUBRONZE 
Bearings should be _ specified. All 
Dixon Saddles are products of long 
experience and quality workmanship, 
—the best you can buy. 


“They cost so little and save so much.” 


Jump Saddle tor Front 


and Bock Rolls Only. 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


Established 1876 
BRISTOL — RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Sales Representatives: | 
R. E. L. HOLT, JR., & ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


J. W. DAVIS, Mfg’rs Agent 
P.O. Box 745 Columbus, Ga. 
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PERSONAL NEWS- 


industry in the South.” David Clark, 
editor and publisher of Textr_e BULLETIN, 
was similarly honored by the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Alumni Chapter of the textile 
fraternity. 


D. C. Gunter, superintendent of Flint 
No. 1 of Burlington Mills Corp. at Gas 
tonia, N. C., recently completed ten years 
service with the company and was awarded 
a service pin and certificate by Vice-Pres: 


dent D. A. Gryder 


R. P. Hardeman, assistant general mana 
ger of the Trion (Ga.) Division of Riegel 
Textile Corp., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Trion Rotary Club. A. B 
Hammond, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Berryton Mills, was elected treasure: 
of Trion Rotary .. R. C. Edwards, 
treasurer and general manager of the Abbe 
ville, S. C., group of mills for Deering 
Milliken & Co., recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Abbeville Lions Club. 

P. S. Bailey, president and treasurer of 
Lydian Cotton Mills and Clinton (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, was honored April 27 by the 
Clinton Lions Club as Clinton's “Citizen of 


the Year. 


Ralph L. Carr has 
been appointed man 
ager of the technicai 
service department of 
Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. Mr. Carr is the 
author of numerous 
papers and . booklets 
on ammonia, caustic 
soda and chlorine and 
was instrumental in 
developing the Mathieson open-width steam- 
er used in textile manufacturing. 


Robert J. Stack has succeeded J. R. Millar 
as president of National Automotive Fibres, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. Mr. Millar continues as 
chairman of the board. Mr. Stack has been 
in National Automotive Fibres, Inc.. since 
its organization in 1928 by Mr. Millar. The 
firm operates California Cotton Mills at 
Uniontown, Ala. 


J. M. Moon, director of sales for Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., recently was elected 
vice-president of the company in addition to 
his duties as director of sales. . . . Robert 
Peterson was elected assistant treasurer of 
the company. 


Lonnie Long, formerly with Bath (S. C.) 
Mills, a division of United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, has been appointed master 
mechanic of that firm's new mill now under 
construction at Clarkesville, Ga. A native 
of High Point, N. C., Mr. Long is a 1949 
graduate of North Carolina State College 
with a B.S. degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. 


Dr. E. I. Stearns has been named assist- 
ant to Dr R. H. Kuienle director of 
the application research department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 
Dr. Stearns joined the company in 1933. 
In his new capacity he will conduct special 
research, technical evaluation and held serv- 
ice assignments. 


Who's Who 
Among lextile 
Merchants 


John M. Reeves 


John Mercer Reeves, chief executive of 
Reeves Bros. at 54 Worth Street, New York 
City, and afhliated mills in the South, spent 
his first year in the textile industry literalls 
working for nothing as a sample room hand 
and part-time customer contact man for the 
old Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co.; Mr. 
Reeves refers to his no-pay status by stating 
that “they prboaBly didn't think I was 
worth it.” 

The textile industry would not venture 
that opinion now, because he is regarded 
as one of its outstanding leaders, having 
built Reeves Bros. into a major textile or- 
ganization operating seven mills and two 
finishing plants and employing nearly 7,000 
workers. 

Mr. Reeves was born some 63 years ago 
at Siloam, N. C.; his father was a tobacco 
planter and manufacturer. John Reeves re- 
ceived his preparatory education at Oak 
Ridge Institute in North Carolina, and grad- 
uated from the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill in 1910. He subse- 
quently spent a year at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, taking textile work and 
then took on-the-job training at Mooresville, 
(N. C.) Mills. 

Following World War I, in which he 
served as a Navy ensign, he joined his 
brother, M. R. Reeves, in the frm known 
then as Reeves, Jennings & Co., which two 
years later became Reeves Bros., Inc., with 
M. R. Reeves as president and John M. as 
vice-president and _ secretary. Upon his 
brother's ceath in 1942 John M. Reeves 
became president and treasurer of the firm. 


In 1928 he was married to Virginia Mc- 
Kenzie of Timmonsville, S. C., and they 
have three daughters, Virginia, Ann and 
Emily. They maintain a Summer home at 
Buck Hills Falls, Pa. 

John Reeves keeps his ofhce on the 
ground floor of 54 Worth, where he is 
always avzilable to employees and custom- 
ers. Even with his widespread business du- 
ties, he still finds time for civic and philan- 
thropic work and is on the boards of several 
hospitals and schools, besides serving on 
many textile industry committees. 
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Willfred W. Lufkin, Jr. has been ap- | 
pointed a vice-president of Wellington 
Sears Co. Mr. Lutkin joined Wellington 
Sears several months ago and prior to that 
had been a director, vice-president and gen- | 
eral sales manager of Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


James E. Craig, who served two years as 
executive secretary in the office of South 
Carolina's ex-governor J. Strom Thurmond, 
has been named plant purchasing agent tor 
the new fiberglas yarn plant now under 
construction at Anderson, S$. C., for Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp Other recent 
appointments for the Anderson plant in- 
clude: Howard G. Humphries, a member of 
the firm since 1943, appointed plant per- 
sonnel director; Alfred C. Cox, city recrea 
tion director of Anderson for the past year, 
appointed manager; Edward J. Donahue, 
with the organization since 1941, named 
production manager; Caesar A. Spers, Jr 
connected with the firm for four years, 
named plant engineer in Anderson; and 
Harold E. Moss, with Fiberglas since 1943 
named Anderson plant industrial engineer- 
ing manager. 


Joe W. Jelks, who has been industrial 
relations manager of the Winnsboro, S. C., | 
division of United States Rubber Co. since 
1942, has joined Riegel Textile Corp. as 
personnel director of its Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Division. . . . Noel E. Williams. 


tormerly personnel supervisor, has  suc- 


In skeet shooting, it takes 
an expert to break 95 out 
of 100 ‘‘clay pigeons’’... 
but champions do better 
than that. They score 96, 
97, 98, sometimes all 100, 
because they’ve given spe- 
cial, determined attention 
to the fine points of the 


sport. 


In textile production, too, 
even good efficiency can be 
improved. For instance, 
it’s entirely possible that a 


ceeded Mr. Jelks as industrial relations man- 
ager at Winnsboro. Mr. Williams, a grad 
uate of the College of Charleston and fron. 
the law school of the University of South 
Carolina, has been with the company since 
1943. 


W. H. Beattie, president of Woodside 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., recently was ap 
pointed to a vacancy on the Greenville 
County Children's Court Advisory Board 


Dr. Ernest W. Reid has been elected 
president of Corn Products Refining Co. He | 
succeeds Morris Sayre who has been elected | 


certain starch... perhaps 
vice chairman of the board Howard G even tailor-made to your 
Wascher, who is also retiring as executive ‘ficati id 
vice-president, has been elected chairman ol 0 T A E own spect ca ons.. 
the executive committee. Dr. Reid has been contribute to an efficiency 
vice-president in charge of the chemical | gain. 
and research division since joining the com- | D E xX T E 
pany in 1943 and was elected a director in Why not call your Anheuser- 
1947. Immediately prior to his association | G U M $ Busch representative? 
with Corn Products Refining Co., he was He'll be glad to come and 


deputy director general of operations at the 0 SY U talk it over. 


War Production Board. Mr. Sayre started | 
with the company in 1908 and was elected | 
president in 1945. Prior to his election, he | 
was executive vice-president of the com- | 


pahy and plant manager of the company's | She. 
largest plant at Argo, Ill. Mr. Wascher | ir \S 


started with the company in 1908 and after | 
service in the domestic field and extensive 


foreign experience, he was made a director | Phone or write 


of the company in 1940. Four years later 
foreign operations and in 1947 was named | . ° 
‘ 
executive vice-president. | 
CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
A consolidation of management functions 


of Alexander Smith, Inc., of Yonkers, N. Y. | ST. LOUIS 
(formerly Alex: * Smi Sons Carpe 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Co.), which currently is constructing a new 


plant at Greenville. Miss., has resulted in | 721 PESTALOZZI 607 JOHNSTON BLDG. 33rd & 12th AVE. 
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PERSONAL NEWS— 


new titles for a humber of the firm's execu 
tives. William F. C. Ewing ts now presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of Alex- 
ander Smith, Inc., and Wilbert C. Hammel 
becomes a vice-president of the firm and 
general manager of its carpet division. 
James M. Elliott has joined the company 
as administrative vice-president and treas- 
urer, Robert P. Ridges becomes vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller and William J. Ken- 
nedy has been elected secretary and assistant 
treasurer. In the carpet division H. Stan- 
ley Worthington has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations and A. Griffin 
Ashcroft has been elected vice-president in 
charge of research and development. 


A. Frank Kelly, who joined Burlington 

Mills Corp. several months ago, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Bur-Mil Cascade rayon plant at Mooresville, 
N. C. Betore joining Bur-Mil, Mr. Kelly 
was associated with Scotland Mills, Laurin- 
burg, N. C.. West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
and Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
W. M. Dutton, who has been in charge ot 
the Vamoco plant at Franklinton, N. C.. 
has been transferred to Newton, N. C., as 
assistant superintendent of the Bur-Mil 
rayon plant in that city. He replaces Nor- 
man Major, who was transferred to the 
firm's Brighton plant:at Shannon, Ga. 


W. Beatty Armstrong of Lowell, N. C., 
is now second shift overseer of carding and 
spinning at Globe Mills, Mount Holly, 
N. C. 


Recent appointments at Erwin Mills, Inc., 
Cooleemee, N. C., include that of James 
L. Moore as production manager of the 
new warp room; Frank Boyd, formerly with 
Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., as 


mitt 


first shift assistant overseer of No. 3 card 
room; and Oscar L. Phillips, formerly with 
Red Bank Cotton Mills, Lexington, S. C.. 
third shift assistant overseer of No. 3 weave 
room. 


A. A. Wright, vice-president of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the textiles and mills section in the 
Greater New York Fund's 1951 campaign 
Group chairmen in the section serving with 
Mr. Wright are: silks, rayons and yarn 
group—John D, Revene, vice-president of 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York; woolens and worsted group—Charles 
Borne, vice-president of William Whitman 
Co. 


James T. Gordon, manufacturer's agent 
of Greenville, S. C.. has taken over the 
Heany Industrial Ceramic Corp. line of 
textile guides in North and South Carolina. 


Joseph H. Bennis, president of New York 
& New Jersey Lubricant Co., was justifiably 
proud when on April 21, he received con- 
gratulations on the 55th anniversary of the 
founding of the company. Mr. Bennis has 
been continuously associated with the com- 
pany almost since its inception. He likes 
to pomt out that it is possibly the only lu- 
bricant company that has been operating 
uninterruptedly since before the turn of the 
century under its original management. 


Raymond W. Jacoby of Ciba Co., Inc., 
has been named Olney Medalist for 1951 by 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, and will receive the 
award this Fall during the organization's 
annual convention in New York City. 


OBITUARIES 


Clarence A. Carrell, 54, Atlanta, Ga., 


district sales manager of Acme Steel Co., 
died suddenly May 5 at his home in Deca- 
tur, Ga. A 30-year veteran with Acme 
Steel, Mr. Carrell had served both in the 
home office and in the field organization, 
chiefly in the Indianapolis and Atlanta ter- 
ritories. Surviving are his wife and two 


daughters. 


Russell T. Fisher, 59, who served as 
president, secretary and treasurer of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers from 1936 to 1950, died April 24 
at his home in Quincy, Mass. Mr. Fisher, 
who retired last October, was the associa- 
tion’s first president 
He is survived by his wife and three 
daughters. 


Ethelbert Harman, 70, former secre- 
tary-treasurer and director of Sayles Finish 
ing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, R. I., died Apri’ 
25 after a long illness. Mr. Harman was 
associated with the company for 52 years 
before his retirement in December, 1946. 
His wife and a son survive. 


W. B. Pursifull, 37, purchasing agent 
for the Cranston Print Works plant at 
Fletcher, N. C., died April 30. Mr. Pursi- 
full had been associated with Cranston for 
about a month, and prior to joining the 
textile firm was Asheville, N. C., area sales 
manager for B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Parker M. Smith, 57, president of © 
Smith, Drum & Co.. died April 25 at his 
home in Philadelphia, Pa. He was the 
second son of Robert P. Smith, one of the 
founders and the first president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Smith became associated with 
the company following his graduation from 
Temple University in 1912. He had served 
as president since 1937. His wife and a 
brother survive. 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


HENDERSON, N. C. — Production oc! 
sheetings at Henderson Cotton Mills will 
be doubled when a $2,000,000 expansion 
program, now under way, is completed. 
Also, the average yarn count in Harriet 
Cotton Mills, eperated under the same man- 
agement, will be increased from 1742 to 
234. At the Henderson plant, 224 Draper 
40-inch model X-2 looms will be added, 
increasing the total looms to 448. Also, 
7,812 Whitin ring spindles with picking, 
carding and other supporting machinery will 
be installed, increasing the plant's spindle- 
age to 42,516. At the Harriet plant it is 
planned to add 4,032 Whitin ring spindles, 
raising the total spindles to 34,368. Com- 
plementary and twisting equipment also 
will be installed at Harriet. 


EASTMAN, Ga.—Continuing a moderni- 
zation plan begun two years ago with the 
installation of Saco-Lowell long-draft spin- 
ning and new Barber-Colman spooling and 
warping, Eastman Cotton Mills has just 
completed an Ashworth Brothers’ super- 
vised overhauling of all their cards; also, 
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the installation of Saco-Lowell continuous 
strippers. They have purchased 48 deliver- 
ies of Ideal one-process drawing and re- 
worked all slubbers. Thirty additional 
looms have been installed. They have pur- 
chased a new Curtis-Marble folder, a new 
Economy hydraulic baling press, and a new 
Curtis-Marble inspecting table. The shop 
has been improved with the following from 
the Sunray Co. of Spartanburg, S. C.: en- 
gine lathe, radial drill, key seater, Johnson 
power hack saw, arc welder, and numerous 
small power-driven hand tools. In addition 
to the purchases mentioned above, the entire 
humidification system has been modernized, 
extended, and reworked. The _ exterior 
woodwork of the entire mill was re-painted 
last Summer, and the paint has been pur- 
chased for the painting of the interior of 
the mill. 


SHANNON, Ga.—A new and improved 
insurance program for all employees of 
Brighton Mills, Inc., went into effect Apri! 
1, according to President Howard R. Hart 
This is part of the improvement program 


which Burlington Mills Corp. now has 
under way at Brighton, Mr. Hart said. The 
new program provides the following in- 
surance benefits free to all employees: $500 
life insurance; $10 weekly accident and 
sickness benefits; $6 daily hospital room 
and board; a maximum of $30 for miscel- 
laneous hospital expenses; a maximum of 
$150 surgical benefits and $50 maternity 
delivery fee. Mr. Hart pointed out that the 
new insurance program is broader in cover- 
age and more suitable for Brighton employ- 
ees than anything provided before. 


GREENVILLE, S.C.—Work has been 
pleted on an addition to and remodeling of 
the cotton procurement and research build 
ing of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., which in- 
creases the area of the original building 
by some 50 per cent, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. Gordon McCabe, Jr., 
manager of the raw cotton department of 
the Stevens company. The original build- 
ing’s 2,900 square feet of floor space has 
been increased by 1,665 square feet, making 
a total of 4,565 square feet. This latest 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Orchtitecits and Ongin eers 
ATLANTA 


Conditioners 
and Twist Setters 


for 
Nylon—Rayon— W oo!l—Cotton—Silk 
F. F. Hosiery—Throwing— W eaving—Spinning 


Made in Charlotte 


The W. A. KENNEDY CO. 


Dilworth Station Charlotte, N. C. 


Custom Cut 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


FERGUSON 
GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, CO. CAROLINA 
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PILOT’S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL 
REQUIREMENTS... 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into fo rmulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
insurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 
Ed Maxwell 
Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


| r\) 
| gon 
GROUP 
POLICY 
\ . ~ 
GEARS | 


MILL NEWS 


pleted included both building additions and 
new equipment. This construction program 
almost doubled the plant's manufacturing 


ceremonies at the event. Principal speaker 
was Thomas L. Carroll of Charlotte; N. C., 
assistant to the executive vice-president of 


improvement increases the cotton classify- space of 562, the whose topic 
ing room from 800 to 2,250 feet. The 000 - ¢ boiler house for steam gen- was Crisis on Main Street. 
eration Or processing purposes was 
larged and a new boiler unit added. The KAUFMAN, TEX. Industrial Textile 
Mills, and is of face brick construction with Ind Wini 
: ‘work currently under way is the utilization Mills, Inc. a unit of Industrial Wiping 
pre-cast concrete trim It is completely air f ‘labl . ie h tdi | Cloth Co. of New York. is expected to 
conditioned tor development of a uniform begin operations here this month. The new 
7 temperature of + ee with 65 per cent MARION, N. C.—Employees of the weav- mill will employ between 250 and 300. 
7 relative humidity, necessitating the use of ing department at Marion Mfg. Co. recently | . nat i. 
a 40 ton refrigeration unit. Two types of completed 2,000,000 man-hours of work TOWN, 
{: grading lights are employed in the classify- without an injury that resulted in loss of ety epegiers O Goodyear = ia u 
ing room. Offices in the building have also working time. A certificate of appreciation, 2 rd £dartown aoe = } rst tire 
been re-arranged and the structure includes signed by T. L. Richie, general superintend- the 
modern laboratory facilities for grading ent, and R. W. Twitty, president of the 
cotton. concern, was presented to James D. Wyatt, SPS" od 3 
_ LHATTANOOGA, ENN.—ine Dig CXpan- of the outstanding safety record. Akron rubber firm. delivered a congratula- 
7 sion program at Du Pont’s nylon yarn plan: tory address to employees and their families 
here, third largest in the world, is nearing SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Two hundred and prior to the outdoor barbecue. He awarded 
| completion. Completed in 1949 at a cost nine veteran employees of Drayton Mills lapel pins to 12 employees who have com- 
7 of about $20 million, the plant now repre- were honored May 4 at the firm's fifth an- pleted 25 years’ service with the company. 
P sents an investment reported to be over nual service awards banquet. G. C. Sim- Goodyear’s pioneer venture in the South, 
. $30 million. The program now being com- mons, production manager, was master of Clearwater Mill No. 1 at Cedartown, was 
6 
» 
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BROOKSBANK’S TAN 
THE BEST CHECK STRAPS 


MCLEOD LEATHER BELTING 
WANUFACTURERS 
GREENSBORO 


OMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA | 
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opened April 15, 1926. A little more than 
400 employees produced just over a million 
pounds of tire fabric the first year. Today 
the mill employs almost 1,400 and last 
year's record-breaking production reached 
28 million pounds of tire cord fabric. Suc- 
cess of the early years of the Cedartown 
mill was instrumental in the company's de- 
cisions to establish textile mills at Carters- 
ville and Rockmart in Georgia, another tex- 
tile operation at Decatur, Ala., and a tire 
factory at Gadsden, Ala. 


BELTON, S. C.—Batesville Mills, with 
authorized capitalization of $40,000, was 
chartered April 25 to engage in the general 
textile manufacturing business; to spin, 
weave and process cotton, synthetic and 
other fibers. W. C. Clinkscales is listed as 
president of the new concern. 


BisHOPVILLE, §. C.—Bishopville Finish- 
ing Co., with a capital stock of $1,600,000, 
was granted a charter last month. J. M. 
Reeves is listed as president and treasurer 
of the concern. Vice-presidents are J. E. 
Reeves, J. H. Wyatt, Andrew E. Collins 
and W. P. Ligon. G. C. Hill, Jr., is sec- 
retary. The new concern proposes to bleach, 
dye, finish, mercerize and manufacture cloth 
of all kinds; to manufacture garments of 
all descriptions and all kinds of cloth. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Sale of the Union 
Bleachery Division here of the Aspinook 
Corp. to Concord Textile Co., Inc., New 
York, has fallen through. Aspinook officials 
announced May 1 that the proposed trans- 
action did not materialize because of the 
failure of Concord to consummate its con- 
tract of purchase. 


LAURENS, S. C. — Palmetto Worsted 
Mills, with a capital stock of $25,000, was 
chartered May 1 to manufacture, convert, 
finish and deal in yarns and textiles of wool, 
cotton and other materials. Richard C. 
O'Brien is listed as president of the concern. 


Betton, S. C.—Daniel Construction Co. 
last month began initial work for construc- 
tion of a $2,000,000 rayon weaving mill 
here for Peerless Mills Co., Inc. The build. 
ing will be one story, constructed of steel, 
jumba brick and concrete, approximately 
300 feet square with a penthouse on top 
to house the air conditioning apparatus. 
The office will be in front of the building 
and will contain reception room, employees’ 
entrance and general and private offices. 
Centrally located in the mill will be a cafe, 
rest rooms and supply room. The plant will 
be equipped with new machinery and ultra- 
modern in every respect. It will provide 
employment for approximately 300 men and 
women. Present plans are for the building 
to be completed Aug. 30. 


CLINTON, S. C.—A $1,500,000 enlarge- 
ment and improvement program at Lydia 
Cotton Mills here is almost completed and 
machinery in a new story of the huge mill 
is expected to be in operation around July 1. 
The 276 45-inch X2 Draper looms that 
will bring the total number of looms in the 
plant to 1,560 have been installed and other 
work is being done toward getting the new 
section ready for operation. The new story 
was added at the bottom of the mill build- 
ing. Part of that space had been used for 
Storage and the floor had to be lowered 
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CONTINUOUS VAT DYEING 


OPEN WIDTH BLEACHING 


Open width bleaching, as accomplished in the 
Proctor-Mathieson system, is proving ideal prepara- 
tion for fabrics that are to be vat dyed in dark shades 
.. . fabrics of the type called for in many government 
specifications. With this system fabrics in the open 
width are gently conveyed through the caustic and 
peroxide steaming cycles. This combines the advan- 
tage of continuous bleaching with a minimum of 
cloth pressure. Packing and roping of the fabric 
is eliminated. Handling the fabric this way—in the 
open width—chafe marks, rope marks and the other 
distortions which cause defects in continuous vat 


dyeing are eliminated. 


The result—bleaching time is reduced, costs are kept 
down, fabrics are dyed with greater ease—and you 
are in much better position to handle important 


government contracts. 


Write for bulletin 346 which ex- 
plains this system in greater detail. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is 
covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Proctor engineers are keeping in 
close touch with government re- 
quirements and specifications on 
all lines of textiles. They are ready 
te assist any menvufecturer in de- 
signing equipment to meet his spe - 
cial requirements. 


* 


* 


* 


PRIORITY INFORMATION 


As priorities become the order of 
the day, Proctor & Schwartz are 
maintaining up-to-the-minute in- 
formation...and will help any 
manufacturer in need of equipment 
for defense work to secure the 
necessary priority from the gov- 
ernment to speed delivery. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ INC * 


679 TABOR ROAD + PHILADELPHIA 20 + PA 
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MILL NEWS 


about six feet and the foundations of the 
structure improved. The mill building al- 
ready was three stories high and now is fou: 
stories, with two additional weave sheds 
The enlargement program meant increas 
ing the number of spindles by 16,000 to a 
total of 77,000, and increasing the number 
of square feet in the building to 68,000. 
The new section is being air conditioned 
throughout. This project is a continuation 
of a general enlargement and improvement 
program for Lydia and for Clinton Cotton 
Mills that has seen an expenditure of around 
$4,000,000 in plant umprovements and com 
munity facilities during the last four years 


CATEECHEE, S. C.. — Potter-Shackelford 
Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C.. has 
been awarded the contract for construction 
of an extension to Norris Cotton Mills. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—Officials of Tex- 
tron, Inc., are considering Elizabethton as 
the site for a proposed seven million dollar 
nylon tricot plant. If a bond election called 
tor May 31 is approved by residents of the 
municipality, the city would furnish four 
million dollars and Textron the remaining 
capital. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C. — A commission 
twisting and winding plant equipped for 
plying 16s to 30s cotton yarns has begun 


operations here under the name of Rudisill- 
Smith Co. The unit is in the building for- 
merly occupied by Tait Yarn Co. It has 
about 3,000 twisting Spindles and winding 
machinery enabling put-ups on cones and 
tubes. The plant has about 6,000 square 
feet and now has around ten employees. 
M. Y. Rudisill, president and treasurer of 
Maiden (N. C.) Spinning Mills, Inc., and 
W. H. Smith, superintendent, are partners 
in the new firm. 


Marietra, S. C.—Deering, Milliken & 
Co. recently announced plans for construc- 
tion of a new plant on a 1,000-acre site near 
Marietta. The cost was not announced. 
Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., has been awarded the contract for 
construction of the plant which will con- 
tain more than 100,000 square feet of floor 
space. It is reported that the new facility 
will be utilized as a tricot knitting plant. 
It will be similar in design to other Milli- 
ken mills built in the past several years in 
South Carolina. Completion of the new 
plant is expected by August of this year. 
William S. Manning has been named super- 
intendent of the new plant, which will be 
called the Gayley Mill. 


GasToniA, N. C.—A number of Gaston 
County textile concerns were honored here 
recently by the North Carolina Department 
of Labor for their work in accident pre- 
vention. Highest award went to Firestone 


For Vee 


Textiles of Gastonia for having qualified 
for the safety award for four consecutive 
years. Another four-year award was won 
by Belmont (N. C.) Throwing Corp. Other 
firms cited for their safety work were Park- 
dale Mills, Inc., Gastonia Weaving Co., 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Holly 
Knit, Inc., Belmont Knitting Co. Plant 
No. 4, Gossett Machine Works, Gray Mills, 
Inc., the Belmont, Mays and Mayflower 
plants of Burlington Mills Corp., Alexander 
Machine Co., Inc., American Textile Sheet 
Metal Works, Ferguson Gear Co., Gastoni. 
Belting & Supply, Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
Spindle Co., Jenkins Reneedling Co., Inc., 
and Todd-Long Picker Apron Co 


Mooresvi__e, N. C.—Mooresville Mills 
has increased insurance benefits for em- 
ployees and their dependents. The premium 
rate of 35 cents a week per worker remains 
the same, with added coverage financed by 
the company. The program allows $150 
surgical fees for employees and dependents. 
It increases hospital room allowance to $6 
a day and raises to $7 the daily allowance 
that an employee may draw under the sick- 
ness and accident clause. 


ORANGE, CaLiF.—Construction is under 
way on a $500,000 cotton mill here to be 
operated by California Cordage Co. The 
new plant, which will contain 47,000 square 
feet, will produce heavy cotton yarn, mostly 
for government use. 


EQUIPMENT 


Emmons Introduces New Reed 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. of Lawrence. 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., recently intro. 
duced a new type of loom reed to the tex- 
tile industry. The reed has the lightness 
and resiliency of pitch-band construction, yet 
because the ribs are magnesium or alumi- 
num, some of the stiffness and strength of 
an all-metal reed is also present, the com- 
pany States. 

The special RigidReed construction means 
that the ends of the dents are held more 
securely by stronger aluminum or magne- 
sium ribs, are more flexible and always 
remain in the same place. End bars riveted 
in place between each pair of ribs do not 
require reed caps. This arrangement allows 
tension to be given the selvage dents by 
peening the end bars. Emmons claims that 
RigidReed dents can open and spring back 
more readily since they do not tend to im- 
bed in the rib as in the case of a conven- 
tional reed. No tubing, backstrips, or inside 
metal strips are required for additional 
strength. RigidReeds may be soldered at 
the ends or full length. They are available 
in standard one-half-inch and five-eighth- 
inch rib sizes only. Dents may be either 
carbon or stainless steel. 

An outstanding feature, in view of today’s 
high equipment cost, is that Emmons has 
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SUPPLIES — SERVICES 


listed RigidReeds at prices only nominally 
higher than for reeds of conventional pitch- 
band construction. A brochure giving full 
details is available on request. Address 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. or Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


Individual Card Drive 


American Pulley Co. announces the avail- 
ability of a new, individual cotton card 
drive so designed that heavy starting loads 
do not require the use of special high-torque 
motors or special starting controls. This 
advantage is gained through the use of 2 
unique centrifugal clutch mounted as an 
integral unit with the driven sheave. 

The drive uses a standard V-belt with an 
adjustable-speed sheave on the motor and 
the centrifugal clutch sheave on the 5-to-1 
ratio reduction unit, This unit is mounted 
directly on the card drum shaft. The entire 
drive is mounted in the card arch, and is 
completely supported by the card shaft pil- 
low block. The torque of the entire drive 
is designed so that it is taken horizontally 
by the card frame. The adjustable-diameter 
sheave on the motor provides for a 25 per 
cent variation in card speeds, thus making 
possible the best speed for processing vari- 
ous fibers under all operating conditions 
This card drive is entirely enclosed in a 


—~ LITERATURE 


heavy guard, and extends only 314 inches 
beyond the end of the card shaft. 

It is said that these individual drives 
save space, increase card room flexibility, 
and make possible better lighting and venti- 
lation of card rooms. For information, 
write to American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissa- 
hickon Avenue, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Graton & Knight Catalog 


Recently released by Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and its afhiliate, 
Dixie Leather Corp., Albany, Ga., is a com- 
prehensive catalog of the textile leathers 
produced by them. In size, scope and fidel- 
ity of illustration and text, the book marks 
a new departure in a work of its type, and 
consists of 24 handsomely illustrated pages; 
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through careful planning and studied group , 


photography, the products on each facing 
page are in exact size relationship and the 
color of each piece of leather shown is with 
as realistic accuracy as modern lithography 
can achieve 


The book represents months of pains- | 


taking research, as exemplified by unusual 
stroboscopic photographs of looms in mo 
tion. These were taken at Lowell (Mass.) 
Textile Institute—at 1/20,000th of a second 

and illustrate the action of the shuttle, 
picker, check strap, boxing leathers and 
other parts, the functioning of which can 


not be detected by the naked eye when the | 
loom 1S In operation. The catalog is to be | 


distributed through the companies’ field or- 
ganization, and it is expected that it will 
make a distinct and favorable impression on 
the industry. 


Signode Customer Magazine 


The Spring edition of Signode Seal, the 
popular, informative house magazine issued 
periodically by Signode Steel Strapping Co.., 
greeted its more than 50,000 readers re- 
cently in an entirely new format. The book 
has been completely redesigned from cover 
to cover, and the size practically doubled. 
Doing so permits maximum use of dramatic, 
story-telling photography, better typography 
and more interesting page layouts. 


The editor, James R. Williams, Signode’s | 


| 


manager of sales promotion, states that the | 
editorial contents will continue to feature | 


articles which will picture and describe 
better methods of packaging, car loading, 
car bracing and materials handling. Thus, 
readers will be kept abreast of advanced 
applications of steel strapping which can 
reduce loss and damage claims, effect sav- 
ings in man power and materials, and in- 
crease customer good will. Mr. Williams 
said also that the Signode Seal will include 
permanent features such as a special edi- 
torial page devoted to discussions of prob- 
lems affecting all carriers and shippers; an 
index of future articles which will appear in 
leading industrial publications about better 
packing and safe transit methods; and a 
column by A. N. Perry, manager of sales 
engineering, on research and developments 
in methods of applying steel strapping. 
Contents of the new Spring issue of the 
magazine include a story about packing and 
shipping the Vermont marble used in the 
U. N. Secretariat Building; package protec- 
tion methods developed for the Kennecott 
Wire & Cable Co.; the use of automatic 
batch counters by Signode to protect buyers 
of Signode seals; and a timely article by 
J. M. Moon, director of sales, describing 
the serious shortage of steel strapping, and 
what can be done by shippers and carriers 
to help remedy the situation. Copies of 
the new Signode Seal are obtainable upon 
application to James R,. Williams, Editor, 
Signode Seal, Signode Steel Strapping Co, 
2630 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Compound Meter Manifold 


Large water users, textile mills and other 
industrial plants, have long had the prob- 
lem of proper meter maintenance without 
costly shutdowns or extra-hour work. To 
answer this problem a new compound meter 
manifold unit has been introduced by the 
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inany 
¢ loom fixer’s kit 


make skilled hands 
quicker, surer, safer 


With a carefully-planned special set of Snap-on loom fixer’s 
tools such as these, a good loom fixer is a more valuable man 
—for the mill as well as himself. 


He’s a safer man on the job, because he’s got the right 
tools—tools that fit properly, balance right, don’t slip. He’s 
faster on the job because Snap-on Tools bring out all the 
natural skill in a man’s hands. He’s surer, because, whatever 
the adjustment or repair, he has the tools to do it right. 


He’s a real profit factor, because his looms will show fewer 
breakdowns, less down-time, less sub-standard production. 


The Snap-on factory-trained tool man is a/ways at your 
service, between his regular visits. Tool surveys or special 
fool consultations cost you nothing. Just call your nearest 
Snap-on factory branch, or write— 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8046-E 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


41 factory branches 


CHARLOTTE BRANCH 
210 South Poplar Street 


Charlotte 2, N. Carolina *Snap-on is the trademark of 


the Snap-on Tools Corporation 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


Rockwell Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
manifold assembly consists of two Pitts 
burgh-Empire single register compound 
meters in combination with four Nordstrom 
lubricated plug valves and two eight-inch 
reducing manifolds, so arranged that for 
maintenance, one side may be shut down 
at a time without complete interruption of 
service 

By isolating one side, a meter can be 
removed and exchanged for one serviced and 
calibrated in the shop, while flow continues 
through the other meter passage. It is pos- 
sible, with this assembly, to check-test a 
meter in place without a break in service 
To make such a test, the discharge valve of 


the meter may be shut off and the test plug 
in the meter body used for the test run. 
The manifold assembly has the same flow 
capacity—1,600 G.M.P.—as the American 
Water Works Association requirement for 
an eight-inch compound meter. As a unit, 
it has a laying length that is within the 
American Water Works Association stand- 
ard for a single eight-inch compound meter. 
Sold as a unit, it is priced below a single 
eight-inch compound meter, and the com- 
plete manifold of meters, valves and "piping 
weighs 100 pounds less than a comparable 
eight-inch compound meter. The battery can 
be handled as a complete assembly or broken 
down into sections, the heaviest of which 
is 170 pounds. Further details can be ob- 
tained from Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 North 
Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Over 500,000 Spindles Now Equipped 


OILLESS BEARING 


SADDLES 
and NEBS 


Better Service at Lower Cost 


with WHITEHEAD 
Chumalube Le 


7 


Now your mil! can use Whitehead Perma- BRONZE OJILITE INSERTS 
lube Saddles and Nebs at a first cost that 


is usually less than for old-fashioned iron 
saddies and nebs. There never has been a 
comparison of second costs, for Whitehead 
Permalube Saddles and Nebs eliminate oil 
from rolls and yarn, reduce cleaning, won't 
score the rolls, can’t cock or wander. You 


. IN PERMALUBE 


Now furnished as standord in front saddle and neb bearings. 


Solid Bronze Oilite front saddle bearing is also availabl« 
for extra heavy loads and scored roll necks. (This re- 
quires a few drops of oil every few months.) 


can install them and forget them. 


With These SELF-OILING Products 


The new, improved Whitehead Saddles are 
being used in over 150 mills on more than 
half a million spindles. More and more mills 
are changing systematically to Whitehead 
Permalube assemblies exclusively. 


Only Whitehead Permalube Products 
Offer These Money-Saving Features 


® Years of trouble-free service 

@ No oiling of Permalube — Infrequent 
oiling of Ojilite. 

No oil on yarn from top rolls 

Less lint accumulation 

Easier picking —less often 

Very low friction coefficient 


Aluminum bearing holders won’t 
score rolls 


@ Pivot point permanently adjusted 
@ Saddle self-aligning. No tilting 


We have Saddles and Nebs for most 
all forms of drafting and invite you to 


‘TRY THEM FREE! 


Send us a right-hand and center 
neb and a saddle of the types you 
are now using and indicate the 
number you need for one side of 
your most troublesome frame. We 
will furnish a complete set of nebs 
and saddles for one side absolutely 
free of charge or obligation. But 
we warn you—once you've tried 
Whitehead Permalube Saddles and 
Nebs, you'll want them on all your 
frames. 


@ Bearings quickly replaced if ever nec- 
essary for only 3c to 5c each 


Prompt Delivery from Ample Stocks 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO. 


BOX 4354 «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Matthews Equipment Co., Broadway, Providence, |. 


YOUR MEADOWS MAN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
i. P. Coleman, Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Walter Coleman, Box 782, Salisbury, N. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI 
Sam Hogg, Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Westinghouse Catalog 


The equipment needed to do a job of air 
conditioning—cooling, heating, dehumidify- 
ing, cleaning, filtering, ciruclating; or venti 
lating; or air handling—is covered in s 
16-page condensed catalog available from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. The equip- 
ment listed has been carefully selected from 
the full line. Covered in the catalog are: 
hermetically-sealed compressors, condensers, 
water coolers, heating coils, cooling coils, 
air-handling units, heating and ventilating 
units, surface dehumidifiers, air washers, 
hilter washers, central-plant type completely 
self-contained air conditioning units, ‘with- 
in-the-space” type self-contained air condi 
tioning units, unit heaters, industrial heat- 
ers, centrifugal fans, axiflo pressuer fans, 
V-belt ventilating sets, direct-connected ven- 
tilating sets, industrial fans, centrifugal 
compressors, induced draft fans, forced draft 
tans, and inlet vane control assemblies. For 
a copy of the full-line catalog SA-669° 
write to Westinghouse Electric Corp., Stur 
tevant Division, 200 Readville Street, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Auto-Stop Meter 

For automatic and accurate control of 
soap solutions, cold, warm and hot water, 
etc.. im textile plants, a new Auto-Stop 
liquid meter has been released by Neptune 
Meter Co., 50 West 50th St., New York 20. 
N. Y. The Auto-Stop meter consists of the 
new Model 432 register mounted on the 
tamous Neptune liquid meter, coupled with 
a quick-closing valve. This meter, inserted 
in the line near the washers or other proc- 
essing tanks, automatically shuts off the 
flow after a pre-determined quantity of liq- 
uid has been delivered. 

Typical applications of'this new meter 
are: Accurate measurement of soap solu- 
tions to washers and fulling mills in woolen 
and’ worsted mills. Accurate measurement 
of water to starch cooking kettles. Measure- 
ment of warm, hot or cold water into all 
kiods of batching and processing operations. 

peration is simple. The tripping mech- 
anism is first set by pushing the buttons on 
the register until the number of gallons 
desired shows up on the numeral wheels 
just above the buttons. The register is then 
cleared back to zero by turning the reset 
handle at right, the valve is‘opened and the 
operator is free to devote his attention to 
other jobs. The Auto-Stop tripping device 
automatically cuts off the flow when the 
exact quantity is delivered. The large nu- 
merals on the face of the meter keep pace 
with the flow, and provide a visual check 
when the delivery is finished. The small 
shuttered totalizer also on the face of the 
register keeps cumulative totals, from which 
daily, weekly, or monthly figures can be 
recorded. 

Flow can be stopped instantly at any time 
by pressing the emergency stop button on 
the register. This does not affect the meter 
reading or Auto-Stop setting. The delivery 
can be continued to its conclusion by re- 
opening the valve, or the register can be re- 
set for a new quantity before continuing. 
This does not affect totalizer recordings. 
The streamlined register is attractive, easy 
to keep clean, weatherproof, and dust-proof. 
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22 WEST PEACHTREE STREET. N.W 
ATLANTA 3. GEORGIA ; 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
Meadows Manufacturing Co. 


Factory calibration is sealed. It is furnished 
in one-inch, 1Y5-inch and two-inch sizes. 
Capacities from 30 to 100 gallons per min- 
ute, depending on size of meter and maxi- 
mum temperature for which it is selected. 
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Improve Laboratory Service 


Arnold. Hoffman and Co., Inc. Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
vised its sample packaging and laboratory 
report methods to give customers an im- 
proved service. The new AHCO laboratory 
report forms are entirely self-contained and 
provide a sturdy customer record for ready 
reference. New AHCO sample packages in- 
sure safe arrival of liquid and powdered 
samples and give immediate shelf identifica- 
tion if used in storage space. AHCO has also 
adopted a new sample bottle label which 
will give spot shelf identification. These 
improvements are another step in the pro 
gressive AHCO customer service program 
for 1951. 


New Leveling Jack 

A newly designed EMPCO leveling jack 
has been announced by Enterprise Machine 
Parts Corp., 2731 Jerome Avenue, Detroit 
12, Mich. It is stated that this EMPCO 
jack, Style JC, will support 20 tons and 
lift 8,000 pounds without over-exertion on 
the wrench. Using a time proven principle. 
it vertically raises or lowers by simply turn- 
ing the adjusting nut to right or left. Ap- 
chor bolt hole through the jack assembly 
allows clearance for three-quarter-inch di- 
ameter bolt, thereby making it possible for 
the Empco jack Style JS to be located at 
the precise point where equipment was de- 
signed to be best supported. 

To compensate for uneven floors, the top 
of lift screw has a concave spherical radius 
into which glides the convex spherical ra- 
dius on the botton face of the aligning 
disc. This permits sufficient float for the 
level alignment of machine while insuring 
maximum bearing. Vi-Sorb mounting pads, 
the special vibration absorbing felt devel- 
oped to reduce machine maintenance costs 
due to vibration, is available in quarter- 
inch thicknesses up to one inch. These 
pads are cut to fit the under part of Jack 
base. Style JS Empco jacks all have %-inch 
leveling adjustment and come in _ three 
heights. The height of lowest jack assembly 
is 1% inches minimum to 2% inches maxi- 
mum. Next size is two inches to 24 inches 
and third size is three inches to 3% inches 
high. These dimensions do not include 
Vi-Sorb mounting pads. 


Montague Opens New Plant 


B. L. Montague Co., Inc., officially 
opened its new Charleston, S. C., plant May 
8. The company describes this new division 
as another progressive step in providing 
better service to Montague customers. The 
facilities of the Sumter, S. C., and Charles- 
ton plants offer complete engineering sale. 
service producing specialized industrial ma- 
chinery and a combined stock of heavy elec 
trical and industrial supplies said to be th: 
largest in the Southeast. Complementing 
the Charleston machine and mill supply 
stocks will be complete machine shop and 
fabricating shop facilities equipped to do 
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general repairs, job welding and complete 
steel fabricating for mills and general con 
tractors, tank and piste work 


Industrial Control Catalog 


Industrial Control for temperature, flow, 
pressure, liquid level and humidity, Catalog 
8304, has been published by the industrial 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. This 60-page catalog presents over 
100 different models of non-indicating elec- 
tric, electronic and pneumatic controllers 
that have innumerable uses in industrial 
applications. A number of important addi- 
tions to the previous line are 
Among them are electronic, 


shown 
electric, and 


pneumatic insertion type temperatue con- 
trollers; magnetic starters and contractors; 
heavy-duty pneumatic positioning motors; 
pneumatic automatic reset relays, and both 
pneumatic and electric step controllers. Cop- 
ies of Catalog 8304 may be obtained from 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Industrial Division, Wayne and Windrim 
Aves.., 44, Pa. 


New Carrier Models 


Two models of reciprocating refrigeration 
machines specifically designed for air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration use in the 100 
to 150 h.p. range are announced by Carrier 
After having been 


Corp., Syracuse, 


OIL 


There i¢ a trend threnghout industry to 
minimum standards for each lubricant grade used. 
The fallacy of such a procedure lies in the fact that 
NONFLOID OF eo far surpasses these minimum 
reguireanents that offers more labrication at less 


cost per month 
initial price. 


. regardless of any difference in 


Write for free testing sample of NON-FLUID OF. 

See for yourself how it will effect worthwhile savings 

on the cost of ‘machinery maintenance and bring 
about inereased production by keeping machines in 


steady, spot-less service. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Works: Newark, N. ]. 


‘Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.--Birmin 


Gs Greenrbaro, C. Greenville, 
Providence, 


am, Ala.--Chariotte, N.C -—-Columbus, 


C.— Chicago, Il. — Detroit, Mich. — 


I—St. Louis, Mo 


to mae. 


rou beliere Tf awrone approaches you with products 
they swear to be @xact-imitations af NON-PLUID OL, at a lower 
price, don't you believe it! The basic factors in all industrial pro- 
duction preclude paying a litle and getting a lot . 
you only get. what you pay for! 


NON.FEUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, 
but is specific product of our manufacture. 
imitations of NON-FLUID OFL often prove dangerous and costly 


. Remember, 


Sa-called grease 
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Insure Against 
Rust and Snagging 


with EXCEL 
No. 600 
Slatted 
Conditioning 


Trucks 


Brass screws and cadmium plated 
bolts eliminate any possibility of rust 
Because they are fastened from the 
outside they also insure against snag- 
ging. The Excel No. 600 is con- 
structed of highly polished cypress 
or maple and finished with two coats 
of heat and acid resistant Tropelite 
to form a durable snag-proof sur- 
face. Slatted sides, ends and bottom 
permit perfect saturation and drain- 
age 


Casters are securely bolted to bottom 
of truck. 


Representatives: 


Mr. N. W. Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply 
all River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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thoroughly field tested, the machines are 
now being produced in quantity, taking their 
place alongside Carrier's centrifugal refrig- 
eration machine, and absorption refrigera- 
tion machine. 


The reciprocating machine—<designated as 
the Carrier 30B—is furnished as a complete 
package with compressor, cooler and con- 
denser, and all inter-connecting piping, fit- 
tings, safety and capacity controls, gauge 
board and cooler and condenser stands 
included. Careful pre-engineering has as- 
sured precise matching of components for 
maximum operating efficiency and economy. 
Unusual compactness of assembly, provided 
through special design of pipes and fittings, 
reduces pressure loss to a minimum, guar- 
antees over-all performance, and permits a 
wide range of applications where space is 
critical. The machine is particularly suit- 
able for chilling water for air conditioning 
purposes and is readily adaptable to many 
industrial requirements, including direct 
product cooling, brine chilling and ammonia 
and chlorine condensing. 


The heavy-duty reciprocating compressors 
used in 30B models are part of Carrier's 
standard list of reciprocating units. This 
list includes compressors ranging in size 
from three to 200 h.p. Four and six cylinder 
compressors of the type built into the new 
machines may be obtained as separate units 


fer use with either Freon, ammonia or 
Catrene 7 refrigerants in 75 h.p. to 200 h.p. 
applications. 

Other Carrier reciprocating compressors 
now available include two, three, four, six 
and eight-cylinder models for use with 
Freon over a range of three to 60 h.p. The 
four, six, and eight-cylinder models may be 
obtained in various duplex combinations in 
60 to 125 h.p. sizes. Similar models in 
four, six and eight-cylinder compressors ar« 
being produced for use with ammonia in 
the five to 50 h.p. range. The Carrier list 
also includes a line of fractional horsepower 
hermetic compressors. A new line of her. 
metic condensing units of three, five and 
7, h.p. is being made available this year 
on defense orders only. 


New Dye Intermediate 


A new dye intermediate known as “Pep, 
hitherto available only in research quanti- 
ties, has been introduced commercially by 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., according to Aaron 
Addelston, director of the special chemicals 
division. The product, chemically 1-prenyl- 
3-carbethoxy-pyrazolone-5, is used in the 
synthesis of extremely light-stable dyestuffs 
and colors, some of which are particularly 
suitable for color photographic processes, 
Mr. Addelston explained. 

Ii is being supplied in standard drums 
ot 250 pounds. The first laboratory sample 
of “Pep” was synthesized at the Sterling- 


a 


of new installation. 


ef the component fibers. 


threugh the total emount of steck being run, 


A NEW, 24-INCH UNIT designed especially for incorporation in the Fiber Meter Automatic 
blending system, to provide for the ecientific prepertioning of small percentages of reuseable 
waste throughout any fiber blend, has been announced by W. D. Dodenhoff Co. of Greenville. 
8. C. The new unit can be added to Fiber Meter systems now in operation or provided as part 


Basically, the 24-inch model is a smaller counterpart of the 36-inch Fiber Meter. 
waste, however, should properly be only a small percentage of the over-all blend, the new unit 
is designed te weigh out increments of as little as two ounces of waste, while each of the larger 
Fiber Meters in the system is eccurately delivering « predetermined cight to 32 cunces of one 


The new unit, of course, becomes an integral and automatically-fanctioning part of any 
Fiber Meter automatic blending system inte which it is incorporated. It is actuated by the 
same controls so that the waste is deposited on the conveyor belt simultaneously with the other 
components of the blend. Thus, it is pointed out, the reuseable waste is distributed evenly 


and consistent from day to day and week to week. As a result, it is said, discrepancies in 
precessing the yarn and in the cloth are eliminated, and there gradually becomes less waste to 
contend with because of the uniformity and resultant better work. 


and the percentage used can be kept accurate 
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Winthrop Research Institute ome year ago. 
Winthrop-Stearns has manufactured another 
intermediate, (1-phenyl-3-methyl-parazo- 
lone-5) for many years. It was used princi- 
pally in the pharmaceutical field, but since 
1945, the preparation has been increasingly 
employed by the dye industry. Dye manu- 
facturers discovered then that it was freer 
of impurities and off-shade coupling colors 
than grades previously used, Mr. Addelston 
explained. 


Bausch & Lomb Catalog 


Of interest to the engineer and designer 
is a new catalog recently issued by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. This catalog, Optical 
Parts, has been published to save the cus- 
tomers’ time in important developmental 
work by eliminating much of the corre- 
spondence previously required for these 
highly precise optical parts. Engineers and 
designers need the type of information con- 
tained in this catalog, it is stated. If they 
can consult the catalog in the initial stages 
of instrument development, they can often 
incorporate standard optical parts into their 
design and avoid the higher cost of “tailor 
made”’ optics. Copies of the catalog may 
be obtained free of charge by writing on 
company letterhead to Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., Industrial Sales Department, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Specifications Folder 


A new Standard Specifications Folder con- 
taining complete data on Towmotor fork 
lift trucks, tractors and electric pallet trucks, 


has just been made available by Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. The 4-page, 814 
by 11-inch folder gives such information as 
capacities, load centers, lift heights, weights, 
dimensions, turning radii, speeds of travel, 
etc. Easy to read and study, the folder is 
an excellent example of conciseness in giv- 
ing factual information which busy execu- 
tives need to see when thinking about equip 
ment to solve their materials handling prob- 
lems. A copy of the Standards Specifica 
tions Folder may be obtained by writing 
Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Instrumentation Data Sheet 


Currently available from Brown Instru- 
ments Division of Minneapolis-Honeywel! 
Regulator Co. is the firm's new instrumenta- 
tion data sheet N. 8. 1-26, “Instrumentation 
for Yarn Conditioning and Twist Setting.” 
The data sheet outlines a highly successful 
system of control for twist setting. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Brown Instru- 
ments Division, Station 40, Wayne and 
Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


New Cochrane Bulletin 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
tacturer of water conditioning equipment 
and steam specialties has issued a new pub- 
lication (No. 4530) on Cochrane hydrogen 
zeolite (cation exchange) softeners. This 
is a 16-page bulletin giving complete de- 
scription of the process and the field of ap- 
plication, showing the advantage of hydro- 
gen zeolite softening and its relation to the 
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CARD CLOTHING 


WRITTEN MONTHLY BY E. A. SNAPE, JR., PRESIDENT 


STRIP-O-MATIC* 


Provides A SURE WAY TO CARD BETTER - - - 


At Savings In 


The heat is on today to conserve wherever possi- 
ble. STRIP-O-MATIC Card Clothing offers definite 
Savings in time and man hours, with the further 
result: a saving in costse—which makes it a “‘must’’ 
in your production and conservation program 


STRIP-O-MATIC cuts stripping to a minimum. 
This automatically reduces ‘“‘down time,’’ makes it 
instead “production time,’ thus you are able tw 
release the strip crew for other jobs, so that you 
save labor. And, because STRIP-O-MATIC cards 
better, resulting in less waste, you realize profits 
from better and greater production. 


Pause an instant and think of all the card cloth- 
ing on the market today. Nowhere outside of the 
revolutionary STRIP-O-MATIC can you obtain a 
card clothing which offers so many new features 
producing such savings 


Representative 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Read Charlotte 7, N. C. 


Exclusive Sales Agent (Cotton 
Division) for Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina 
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TIME and MAN HOURS 


For this reason, whatever card clothing you are 
now using, if it isn’t STRIP-O-MATIC, you aren't 
realizing the profits you should. 


The only way to know what STRIP-O-MATIC 
will do for YOU is toe try it. How about it? For 
full detalls, write today. 

Sincerely, 


E. A. Snape, Jr., 


President, 
Benjamin Booth Company 


Allegheny Ave. and Janney St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Pat. and Reg. in U. S. A. 


Benjamin Booth Company PA. 
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To the Man 
Buys 


CASTERS 


Compare 
the WIL-MAT 


Caster with any 


other. Here are 
some of its ad- 


vantages. 


30% to 40% More Tread 


This heavy drawn sheet steel 
tread means far longer service 
and reduced costs. 


Smooth-as-Silk Tread 


Will not harm maple floors. Its 
curved chip-proof bevel cannot 
weor to a sharp edge. 


Grease-Resist Surface 
Will not pick up grease, oil, or 
grime and track it over your 
floors. 


Super-Smooth Action 


Heavy steel ball bearings, in 
thrust-type hardened natural 
raceways, make this the smooth- 
est rolling caster on the market. 


Great Strength 


Heavy and accurately machined 
parts give the WIL-MAT Caster 
exceptional strength as well as 
smooth action. 


Compare the WIL-MAT Caster with 
any other and you, too, will join the 
many mills which are now using WIlL- 
MATS exclusively. 


And They Won’t Clog Up 


WIL-MAT 


Ball 
Bearing 
Swivel 
and Rigid 
Casters 


Wilkin & Matthews 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PICK CAM 
HUBS 


Guaranteed never -to- break in 
service, BTM Pick Cam Hubs are 


made of malleable iron, accurate- 


ly machined so that all surfaces 


are concentric. 


Bored with shims that give a 
“clamping” fit when installed on 
shafts. Completely eliminates 
loom stoppage from pick cam 


hub failure. 


BTM Pick Cam Hubs are made 


for all standard Draper looms 


Order from stock. 


BAHAN 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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sodium zeolite softening process. 
drogen zeolite 


The hy- 
cation exchange process 1s 
relatively new (1935) while the sodium 
zeolite process has been in use in water 
softening since 1910. This Cochrane hydro- 
gen zeolite softener bulletin is an exhaustive 
explanation not only of the process, but of 
the zeolites themselves and the details of 
the equipment used in the process. 


Industrial Ovens Booklet 


“Continuous Automatic Processing Equip- 
ment,” a 16-page, 84% by 11-inch booklet 
recently made available by Industrial Ovens, 
Inc., 13825 Triskett Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
presents a timely and practical exposition of 
some of the more advanced machine design 
elements involved in continuous coating 
equipment for such web materials as tex- 
tiles, paper, films and foils, and strand ma- 
terials such as wires, cables and synthetic 
monohilaments. It is a clearly written, easy- 
to-follow discussion of various types of com- 
plete coating systems and the many differ- 
ent component elements which they embrace. 
Units for web coating discussed in detail 
include roller coaters, unwind stands. cool- 
ing drums, pull roll stands, drying machines, 
etc. Similar detailed treatment is given to 
the component units of both dip and ex- 
trusion Coating systems of stfand materials 

-letofts, dip coating pot arrangements, ex- 
trusion machines, propelling stands, con- 
Stant tensioning stands, and winding ma- 
chines. The booklet. utilizes to good advan- 


tage some 50 drawings and photographs 
keyed to the text. Copies may be obtained 
without charge by writing to Industrial 
Ovens, Inc. 


- 


Taylor Asniversery 


The year 1951 marks the 100th birthday 
of the Taylor Instrument Companies of 
Rochester, N. Y. Starting as a tiny partner- 
ship for making household thermometers 
and barometers, the business of Kendall & 
Taylor showed an inventory in 1851 list 
ing total assets at $919, of which $600 was 
tor “knowledge of the business."" The com- 
pany has since become a multi-million dol- 
lar corporation manufacturing some 8,000 
variations of its basic products and distrib- 
uting them all over the world. 

George Taylor came from Stoddard, New 
Hampshire, and opened his business at the 
age of 19. His original journal, now in 
the company's archives, reveals him as a 
meticulous young man who made his en- 
tries in shillings and pence after the fashion 
of New Englanders who kept the old Brit- 
ish monetary system long after the rest of 
the country had changed to dollars and cents. 

Although instruments for consumer us¢ 
comprise the oldest part of the present Tay 
lor line, by far the largest is the industrial 
instrument division, which began in 1896 
with the acquisition of a firm making mer- 
cury-in-glass industtial thermometers for use 
on such batch processes as brewing, varnish 
making and printing ink. In 1905, the first 
controllers were added to the industrial line, 
an event which marked a highly significant 
turning point in the flowering of continuous 


More than 500 MILLION pounds of yarn 


conditioned annually-with 


A COMPLETE LINE | 
of HYGROLIT machines assures the cor- 
rect type and size of conditioning ma- 
chine for the individual requirements of 

a mill. (Bobbins, Tubes, Cones, Skeins 
and Fabrics.) 


WITHOUT COST | 


we will study your own conditioning 
problems and submit recommendations 
based upon many years of specialized 
experience. 

Write for illustrated bulletin 901 - 


Authorized agents all over the world 
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industrial processing in this country. The 
continuous processing of chemicals, photo 
graphic him, textiles, toods, milk, plastics 
and other synthetics, petroleum, paper, etc 
now require such involved and precise con 
trol that to return to hand methods would 
literally bring the American economy to a 
standstill until the old-fashioned method; 
of batch processing with its hand operated 
valves could be installed. Quality, uniform 
ity and manufacturing costs would also re- 
vert to the standards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and many products could not be 
made at all 

Ever since it made a contract with the 
U. S. Navy just prior to the Spanish-Ameri 
can War, Taylor has been contributing sig 
nihcantly to the defense of the nation. Dur 
ing World War II such vital processes as 
synthetic rubber and high octane gasoline 
couldn't have met production schedules 
without the kinds of 


made by Taylor 


control equipment 


Taylor's record in the design and develop- 
ment of industrial instruments is such that 
the company was chosen prime contractor 
in the development, design and manufacture 
of all process control instruments for the 
gaseous diffusion plant of the Atomic Bomb 
Project at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Many car- 


332 Atando Ave. 


loads of these unbelievably precise instru 
ments control the processes of that plant 

The tiny thermometer company of 1851 
is now the largest instrument company of 
its kind in the world, serving the home, th« 
medical profession and industry with in- 
struments to indicate, record or control tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, force, liquid level 
and humidity 


New Booklet On Dynel 


Dynel, the new, man-made staple fiber 
introduced by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., a division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., is described in a colorful, eight-page 
pamphlet. The pamphlet is divided into 
two parts. The first deals with the physical 
and chemical properties of dynel fiber and 
the second discusses these properties in 
terms of their value in fabrics. Properties 
covered include tenacity: elongation; stiff 
néss; toughness; flammability; moisture re- 
gain; resistance to water, chemicals, insects 
and mildew; and light stability. Information 
on price and standard sizes and lengths of 
dynel staple is also included. Copies may 
be obtained by writing Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., Room 308, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


(Home Office and Factory) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices in Jersey City — Chicago — Philadelphia — Cleveland —— Pawtucket, R. |. 
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3-POINT 
FIBRE-FLEX 
SUSPENSION 


The tough flexibility of vulcan- 
ized fibre combined with ski-quality 
hickory make the Norris Super- 
Stroke Sweep Stick a bear for wear 
—and the unique reversible feature 
doubles its life again! Heat and 
pressure bonded fibre sides and in- 
serts guaranteed never to separate 
from the wood. 


Stroke 


PICKER 
STICKS 


Same depend- 


qualities are found 
in Super-Stroke 
fibre- wood Picker 
Sticks — 3 times the 
wear—only twice the 


NORRIS BROS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


able, long-service 


cost, Order today from. . . 
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Set Date For Southern Textile Exposition 


October 6-11, 1952, has been chosen as the dates for the 
17th Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., accord- 
ing to J. H. Woodside, president of Textile Hall Corp. The 
office of the exposition, under the management of Miss 
Bertha M. Green, secretary, is in Textile Hall, 322 West 
Washington Street, Greenville. The prospectus for the 
coming show is now being prepared. 


Survey Shows Progress Of Man-Made Fibers 


The progress of man-made fibers in the competition for 
textile markets is clearly defined in a recent study of textile 
fiber end-use published by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc. In a special supplement of the Rayon Organon, its 
statistical bulletin, the bureau presents 1949 data on 131 
end-uses of five textile fibers, as prepared by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and matches them against an 
earlier study made by the bureau covering 1937. 

In the 13-year span between the two studies, according 
to the Organon supplement, man-made fibers account for 
much of the increased fiber consumption over the period. 
The other fibers as a group, namely. cotton, wool, silk, and 
linen, have shown smaller increases, especially on a per- 
centage basis. 

Consumption of all fibers in the period increased 1,024,- 
000,000. pounds or 22 per cent. But 743,000,000 pounds 
of this increase, or 73 per cent, was in man-made fibers as 
against 281,000,000 pounds or 27 per cent in all other 
fibers. In all the major divisions of the textile industry, 
the percentage increase in use of the man-made fibers was 
notably greater than the other fibers. Moreover, the actual 
poundage increase was greater for the man-made 1n all 
divisions except household uses and exports. In the cate- 
gory, industrial uses, there was a group decline in the use 
of the other fibers. 

The 1950 and current 1951 use of all fibers has been 
swollen by defense mobilization and the Korean war, ac- 
cording to the Organon supplement. But looking forward 
to, say, 1954, there can be little doubt that the capacity of 
the man-made fiber producing industry will be in excess of 
2,000,000,000 pounds per year, a figure one-third greater 


LARGE PRODUCTION 


than the actual 1950 consumption of these fibers or 1,496,- 
000,000 pounds. 

“The current new or increasing penetration of rayon 
and the other man-made fibers,” the Organon supplement 
states, ‘in a wide variety of uses ranging from such items 
as men’s clothing on to carpets, automobile tires and such 
has been activated not only by the superior performance of 
the man-made fibers in certain uses, but also by the inflated 
prices of cotton, wool, and silk. What the situation will 
be threé to five years from now, no one can tell. But it is a 
demonstrable fact in the history of the man-made fibers 
that once a product is made of one of these fibers under 
competitive conditions of style, quality and price, that 
market not only is usually held by the man-made fiber but 
its consumption therein is subsequently increased.” Further, 
it appears likely that the man-made fibers will be produced 
and consumed typically at capacity levels regardless of the 
trend of total fiber consumption or per capita consumption. 

The survey covers fibers consumed in the production of 
textile products in the United States, but not the net fiber 
consumed by final domestic consumers of textile goods. 
While the imports of raw materials (fiber and yarn) are 
included in the study because they are subsequently proc- 
essed by United States mills, the poundage of semi-man- 
ufactured and manufactured textiles imported is not in- 
cluded. Data on exports of fabricated goods such as wear- 
ing apparel and hosiery are included. The study excludes 
certain soft fibers such as hemp and jute as well as hard 
fibers such as abaca (Manila fiber), sisal, henequen, New 
Zealand fiber, istle, maguey, etc., the aggregate consumption 
of which is estimated at well over 1,000,000,000 pounds 
annually. Also excluded are textile fiber or fabric replace- 
ment items such as shower curtains and baby panties of 
vinyl or other film, paper draperies, paper bags, etc. 

The year 1949 was selected by the Du Pont Co. because 
the data for that year were better than some others and 
also because 1949 represented a conservative appraisal of 
post-war fiber consumption; earlier post-war years’ data 
reflected to some extent consumption abnormalities arising 
out of the war itself. The rather sharp but short textile 
recession in 1949 not only represented a full post-war cor- 
rection, but also demonstrated that there was little like- 
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MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Georgia 


lihood of a retreat of total textile fiber consumption to pre- 
war levels. 

While the grand total mill consumption of the fibers 
under study increased 23 per cent from 1937 to 1949, the 
individual fibers showed notable differences from this aver- 
age. Cotton consumption was up five per cent, wool in- 
creased 27 per cent, silk declined 92 per cent, and linen was 
off 46 per cent. The man-made fibers, on the other hand, 
were up 237 per cent and thus were nearly 31/, times as 
large in 1949 as they were in 1937. 

Over-all fiber consumption increased 22 per cent; but by 
end-use groups, there were sizable divergences from the 
average. Consumption of fiber for men’s and boys’ wear 
increased 11 per cent, women’s, misses’, children’s and in- 
fants’ wear 27 per cent, household uses 25 per cent, indus- 
trial and miscellaneous uses two per cent, and exports 377 
per cent. 

Fiber consumption breakdowns in the men’s and boys’ 
wear group reveal that cotton increased six per cent, wool 
declined six per cent, and man-made fiber consumption was 
up 179 per cent. In this group in 1937, cotton made up 76 
per cent of the total fiber consumed, wool 19 per cent and 
man-made fibers four per cent; in 1949 the percentages 
were cotton 73 per cent, wool 16 per cent, and man-made 
fibers 11 per cent. 

Cotton lost ground in the item “suits, separate coats and 
trousers,’ and the Organon supplement recalls the practical 
disappearance of men’s and boys’ cotton wash suits. All 
other important cotton items, except jackets and shirts, 
showed population-type increases, attuned to the fact that 
population of the United States increased 16 per cent from 


1937 to 1949. In the jacket and shirt category, increases 
were larger while for work clothing, knit underwear and 
work gloves, the consumption of cotton declined moderately. 

One-half of the total wool consumption in men’s wear in 
1949 was in men’s and boys’ suits and separate coats and 
trousers, but this item showed practically no poundage 
change from 1937 to 1949. The important element of the 
weight of the fabric used in production of men’s and boys’ 
suits, as well as the inroads of the man-made fibers, is 
clearly shown by these data. Growing popularity of inter- 
linings, including the zip-out, brought the use of wool up 
in the lining fabric category. 

In overcoats and topcoats, the trend from men’s heavy 
overcoats to topcoats undoubtedly is reflected in the decline 
of 31 per cent in the amount of wool consumed. Decline 
in the use of melton-type jackets and increased use of the 
windbreaker-type jacket brought about a relatively small 
increase in the use of wool in the jacket classification. The 
great increase in the use of man-made fibers in men’s apparel 
has come principally in the:item “suits and separate coats 
and trousers,” in lining fabrics, and in sport and utility 
shirts. These three items account for about 80 per cent of 
consumption of man-made fibers in men’s and boys’ apparel. 

Over-all fiber consumption increased 27 per cent in the 
women’s, misses’, children’s and infants’ apparel category, 
according to the Organon supplement. By individual fibers, 
however, a very different story is told. Cotton consumption 
declined five per cent, wool increased 100 per cent and 
man-made fibers went up 89 per cent, while silk and linen 
declined 91 per cent. In 1937, the percentage of total con- 
sumption by fiber was cotton 57 per cent, wool 13 per cent, 


RAYON QILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 


for 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification—Lubrication—Conditioning 


OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the néw pressure method which eliminates 
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silk six per cent, and man-made fibers 24 per cent. In 1949 
it had changed as follows: cotton 43 per cent, wool 20 per 
cent, silk nominal, and man-made fibers 37 per cent. 

Sizable increases in cotton were registered for street and 
formal dresses; blouses, waists and shirts; hosiery; and 
children’s and infants’ dresses and hosiery. Other children’s 
and infants’. items undoubtedly would show good increases 
if comparable 1937 data detail were available. Declines in 
cotton consumption occurred in women’s and misses’ house 
dresses, piece goods over-the-counter, nightwear, and pan- 
ties, vests and step-ins. In the majority of the cases where 
cotton declines are noted, there has been a corresponding 
increase in the consumption of man-made fibers. 


All important items in the women's and misses’ schedule 
showed an increase in wool consumption, with the big gains 
in coats at 47 per cent, knit suits, jackets, skirts and dresses 
at 157 per cent, and piece goods over-the-counter at seven 
times as much. Decline in silk from 50,900,000 pounds in 
1937 to only 2,900,000 pounds in 1949, a loss of 94 per 
cent, was due to lessened consumption in all categories with 
the outstanding loss in hosiery from 30,500,000 pounds to 
200,000 pounds. 


Consumption of man-made fiber in women's and misses’ 
and children’s and infants’ apparel almost doubled 1n the 
period under study. Principal increases were in woven and 
knit jackets, skirts and suits, street and house dresses, 
hosiery, piece goods over-the-counter, blouses, waists and 
shirts, woven slips and petticoats and lining fabrics. 

In the study of fibers for household uses, which also 
includes items used in institutions, hotels. and trains, the 
Organon supplement points out that the increased number 
of dwellings over the period, the larger number of units 
built in 1949 as against 1937, and greater consumer pur- 
chasing power are all reflected in the data presented. It 
should be recalled also that, in times of financial stringency, 
household textiles undoubtedly are one of the most easily 
postponed types of consumer purchases. 

Over-all increase in fiber consumption for household uses 
from 1937 to 1949 was 25 per cent. Increases by the indi- 
vidual fibers were cotton 19 per cent, wool 35 per cent, 
and man-made fibers 166 per cent. Cotton items showing a 
greater than average increase were bedspreads with 360 per 
cent, sheets and pillowcases 29 per cent, tablecloths and 
napkins 76 per cent, and floor coverings 50 per cent. 
Actual decline in cotton consumption was shown in com- 
forters and quilts, blankets and blanketings, and oil cloth. 

There were only three divisions in which wool was used 


and all of them showed increases as follows: blankets and 
blanketings seven per cent, floor coverings 38 per cent, and 
upholstery and draperies 97 per cent. In man-made fibers 
the principal increases were in blankets and blanketings, 
carpets and rugs, upholstery and draperies, and curtains. 

In industrial and miscellaneous uses fiber consumption 
increased two per cent. Cotton showed a 19 per cent loss, 
wool a three per cent gain, and man-made fibers a 929 per 
cent gain. The striking increase of the latter fiber was mainly 
due, of course, to the penetration of the tire cord and fabric 
market by high tenacity viscose rayon yarns. 


Chemstrand Corp. To Build Nylon Plant 


The annual stockholders meeting of the American Vis. 
cose Corp. was told that the Chemstrand Corp., of which 
it is half owner, has completed plans for building a nylon 
producing plant, which may be done in 1954. The location 
has been set, but John G. Jackson, general counsel and a 
director of the company, refused to divulge the location. 
Costs of the new plant and its equipment, as worked out 
with Du Pont engineers, have been estimated. To cover 
initial costs for this and for the construction of the Acrilan, 
the Chemstrand acrylic fiber plant in Decatur, Ala., the 
stockholders approved a $110,000,000 loan from a group 
of insurance companies. 

President and Chairman Frank H. Reichel also disclosed 
that total net sales for the first quarter of this year were 
$72,864,000 as compared with $61,807,000 for the same 
period of last year. Net earnings were $6,330,000 as com- 
pared with $7,908,000 for the first quarter of 1950. Mr 
Jackson also reported that American Viscose has not felt 
a slowing down in demands for its products, but may feel 
it later. In 1951, the company has allocated $6,000,000 
for research. Re-elected directors were president and chair- 
man Frank H. Reichel; vice-presidents Harry L. Dalton and 
Frank H. Griffin; secretary and treasuret, William H. 
Brown; Henry C. Alexander, Henry H. Bitler, $. G. Dixon, 
William Ewing, George S. Hills, Mr. Jackson, Charles $ 
McCain and Edward L. Shea. 


A.A.T.C.C. President Visiting Europe 

C. Norris Rabold, president of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists and director of chemical 
research and development, Erwin Mills, Inc., Cooleemee, 


N. C., left May 18 far England. In addition to representing 
the association and his company, Mr. Rabdld also repre- 
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sented the Southern Textile Association at the Textile Insti- 
tute Conference at Brighton, England, May 20-26, and he 
will represent it again at the meetings of the International 
Organization for Standardization to be held June 3-9 in 
Bournemouth, England. 

Mr. Rabold was accompanied by Leonard S. Little, chair- 
man of the general research committee and chairman of the 
executive committee on research of the A.A.T.C.C., and 
William Appel, chief, textile section, National Bureau of 
Standards. The three named are part of technical commit- 
tee No. 38 of the American Standards Association and as 
members of this committee are representing the United 
States at the International Organization for Standardization 
Conference and will participate in the discussions to estab- 
lish international standards for textiles. Following the meet- 
ings Mr. Rabold visited the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., at Manchester. 

After his trip to England, Mr. Rabold will tour the Con- 
tinent visiting various dyeing and finishing plants, dye com- 
panies, dye manufacturers, and attend meetings in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, the German-Amerti- 
can Zone, and Switzerland. He will address various textile 
organizations throughout his trip, and in Switzerland he 
will present data and take an active part in a meeting of the 
Swiss colorfastness committee. He will be a guest of the 
Institute Textile de France in Paris, and the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology in Zurich. Mr. Rabold will return 
to the United States June 25. 

Leonard S. Little, chairman of the executive committee 
on research, announces that the association's research pro- 
gram will have to be expanded if it is to meet its responsi- 
bilities to the textile finishing industry, particularly since 
the government has increased its procurement program. A 
larger sum will have to be provided in the budget to cover 
the increased activity. 

The wash fastness committee, having completed the de- 
velopment of a new test for commercial launderability, is 
proceeding to the consideration of tests for hand washing, 
the washing of wool, the commercial laundering with chlo- 
rine present of shirtings, etc., and the commercial launder- 
ing of synthetic fabrics. 

Dr. H. E. Hager of the committee on flammability, re- 
ferring to the new A.A.T.C.C. instrument for testing flam- 
mability of fabrics, announces tentative classifications of 
fabrics which ‘have been tested in the equipment. (1) Safe 
fabrics which require more than seven seconds to burn in 
the official test. (2) Intermediate fabrics which burn be- 
tween four and seven seconds. (3) Dangerous fabrics which 
burn in less than four seconds. 

The A.A.T.C.C. Accelerotor, which imparts controlled 
abrasion to textile samples, is now in production. In about 
another month it should be available from Atlas Electric 


Devices. Chicago, 


American Textile Experts Visit Britain 


The technical assistance program of the Economic Co 
operation Administration, which has sponsored the study 
trips in this country of hundreds of industry specialists 
from Marshall Plan countries, went into reverse this month 
for the first time.. The reverse twist was supplied as a team 
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of American cotton textile experts departed on May 16 
for the United Kingdom to study British textile manufac- 
turing methods. 

The E.C.A. program has brought some 500 groups, in- 
cluding teams of up to 12 or more as well as one-man 
missions, to the United States. They have studied the indus- 
trial and scientific know-how which has given this country 
its high productivity and output. This time—under an 
invitation from the members of a British cotton team which 
visited the United States on an E.C.A.-sponsored study trip 
two years ago—the flow of know-how is in the opposite 
direction. The group of nine U. S. cotton experts will 
include four men representing management, two represent- 
ing labor and three technicians. The same three segments 
of any given industry are customarily represented on Euro- 
pean teams which come to this country in quest of technical 
assistance. 

The history of this exchange of technical information 
between the American and British cotton textile industries 
began in March, 1944, when a cotton textile mission from 
the United Kingdom made a study here under the header- 
ship of Sir Frank Platt, cotton controller of the British 
Ministry of Supply. Members of the group, who were pri- 
marily interested in labor productivity measurements, were 
amazed at what they found: British production per man 
18 to 49 per cent lower than American in the spinning 
section of the industry; 80 to 85 per cent lower in the 
winding section; 79 to 89 per cent lower in the beaming 
section, and 56 to 67 per cent lower in the weaving section. 
A cotton textile “‘working party’ in the United Kingdom 
later surveyed their own industry in the light of the Platt 
report and made further recommendations to increase the 
industry's productivity and general efficiency. They stressed 
the importance of applying more scientific methods to their 
industry. 

In 1949, a three-part team from the United Kingdom 
studied textile mills and research laboratories in New Eng- 
land and the South. The reports of this team, which in- 
cluded men from the cotton spinning, weaving and yarn 
doubling sections of the industry, emphasized not only 
better machinery, but also new techniques, better working 
conditions, changes in organization and labor relations and 
other factors to increase productivity. The trade and labor 
associations whose members came to the United States in 
1949 and who invited the American cotton industry to come 
and see them, have arranged a program of mill and textile 
institute visits for the 11-man team of Americans. While 
there, the United States cotton men will discuss mutual 
problems with their British counterparts, examine and dis- 
cuss recent British developments in research and machinery 
with both textile men and machinery manufacturers there, 
and appraise the progress made by the British as a result 
of their study trip over here. The group will prepare a 
report of their findings, observations and recommendations 
for general distribution both here and in England. 


Their tentative itinerary calls for the first three days to 
be spent in London in orientation sessions and in visiting 
the principal textile and textile machinery displays at the 
Festival of Britain exhibition. The group will then trave! 
to Manchester to begin plant visits in Lancashire, with 
return to London scheduled about June 12 or 13. They are 
expected to return on the Queen Elizabeth, departing from 
Southampton on June 15. While in England, the team 
members will be guests of the United Kingdom cotton 
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spinning, doubling and weaving industries and labor 
groups, which will provide all incidentals. 

The British organizations which will play host to the 
Americans are the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers 
Association, Ltd., the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Association, Ltd., the Cotton Yarn Doublers’ Association 
the North Counties Textile Trades Federation, the Amalga 
mated Association of Card, Blowing and Ring Room Opera- 
tives and the Amalgamated Association of Operative Spin- 
ners and Twiners. 

The American experts who will travel to the United 
Kingdom are: Management—-Council C. Dawson, manager, 
Cramerton Division, Burlington Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; 
Jesse B. Hart, treasurer, Joanna Cotton Mills (Joanna West- 
ern Mills Co.), Joanna, S. C.; Allen E. Gant, secretary, 
Glen Raven Cotton Mills and Glen Raven Silk Mills, ana 
president, Glen Raven Knitting Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
and Eugene E. Stone, III, president, Stone Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. Labor—Hugh D. Moseley, vice-president, 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL), Winnsboro, 
S. C., and John W. LeFevre, engineer, Local 753, UTWA 
(AFL), New York Mills; N. Y. Technicians—Chandler 
Robbins, II, assistant to the president for production and 
process development, Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me.: 
Horace L. Pratt, laboratory director, Mt. Vernon-Woodbury 
Mills, Inc., West Columbia, S$. C., and George H. Dunlap. 
technical consultant, School of Textiles at North Carolina 


State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Book Discusses Plant Maintenance Problems 


An extensive discussion of recent developments in prob- 
lems of plant maintenance, “Techniques of Plant Mainte- 
nance—1951,”" has just been published by Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., the management of the Plant Maintenance Show held 
in Cleveland last January. The new volume ts a companion 
to “Techniques of Plant Maintenance—1950,” and contains 
the proceedings of the Plant Maintenance Conference held 
in conjunction with the show. 


The new volume, however, is printed and bound instead 


of mimeographed. Last year’s book went through two edi- 
tions and was out-of-print two weeks after its publication 
had been announced. 

More than 40 nationally known experts in the field of 
maintenance contributed papers. The book contains 228 
pages, 81/, by 11 inches, and is illustrated with 48 tables, 
diagrams, illustrations, graphs and charts. One of the fea- 
tures is a series of questions and answers submitted after 
each of the 12 sessions. In all, 544 questions put to the 
speakers are answered. The book is bound with cloth over 
board and has gold-stamped titles. It is available from 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., postpaid for $6. 

Subjects covered include preventive maintenance, inspec- 
tion procedures and frequencies, records and reports, train- 
ing personnel for maintenance, organization and manage- 
ment for maintenance, maintenance costs, incentive payment 
of maintenance workers, planning and scheduling mainte- 
nance operations, applied lubrication in industry, house- 
keeping, painting and decorating, floors and standards of 
sanitation. Additionally, there are specialized discussions 
on maintenance of electrical equipment, power plant and 
heating equipment, problems of the small plant, selection 
and maintenance of lighting equipment, maintenance in 
chemical plants, in paper and paper products plants, in food 
processing plants, and in metal working plants. 


Georgia Safety Contest Winners Announced 


Winners of the second annual textile safety contest con- 
ducted by the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
have been announced. Eighty-three mills with the over-all 
employment of 61,968 took part. N.S. Turner, of Coving. 
ton, Ga., was chairman of the contest. Five leading mills 
in the competition, whose employees worked a combined 
total of 3,855,003 man-hours, completed the contest period 
without a lost-time accident. All ten winners recorded only 
23 lost-time accidents during 16,259,258 man-hours. 

Plaques were presented to the 1950-51 winners at the 
cotton manufacturers’ convention in Daytona Beach, Fia., 
May 17-19. The winners: Group A (less than 250 workers) 
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—First, Clark Thread Co., Ackworth plant, no accidents. 
Group B (250 to 499 workers)—First, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Lumite division at Cornelia, no accidents. Group C 
(500 to 749 workers )—First, Crompton-Highlands Mills, 
Inc., Griffin, no accidents. Group D (750 to 999 workers) 
—First, Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale mill, no accidents. Group 
E (1,000 workers or more)—First, Thomaston Mills, 
Thomaston, nine accidents. 
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To Allocate With Uses 


The National Production Authority has delegated to the 
Department of Agriculture authority to exercise certain 
allocation and priority functions over foods which have 
industrial uses. The action, N.P.A. Delegation 10, imple- 
ments and formalizes a recent memorandum of agreement 
between the two agencies fixing responsibility for produc- 
tion and distribution control of non-food and agricultural 
products. The agreement is designed to avoid overlapping 
of authority and duplication of reporting requirements. 
The two agencies will work out co-operative arrangemen‘s 
to meet these objectives. 

Commodities which are the responsibility of agricul‘ure 
until they enter a manufacturing process which results in 
their being neither food nor agricultural commodities in 
clude egg products, fats and oils, grain and grain products, 
molasses, spices, starches, sugars and tartaric acids. N.P.A.’s 
jurisdiction over these commodities begins when they are 
incorporated into manufactured products such as leather, 
textiles, paints, soap, insecticides, adhesives, etc. 

Division of responsibility is specifically designated in 
such commodities as: Cotton lint and linters, hemp and fla 
fiber—the Agriculture Department has jurisdiction until 
the opening of the bale in the mill where these items 
enter into the first industrial manufacturing process; wool 
and mohair—Agriculture will be responsible for delivery, 
distribution and inventories except for mventories of 
scoured wool or mohair held by manufacturers for their 
use in production. Other divisions of responsibility will be 
worked out in cases where commodities falling under the 
jurisdiction of one agency are essential to a program objec- 
tive of the other. 


Cordage Committee Meets With N.P.A. 


Opposition to a proposed conservation order cutting 
manufacturer's use of abaca and sisal fibers was voiced 
last month by the Hard Fiber Cordage Industry Committee 
at a meeting with the National Production Authority, U. S 
Department of Commerce. Abaca (manila) comes from 
the Philippines and Central America. Chief producing 
sources of sisal are British East Africa, Portugese East and 
West Africa, Haiti and Brazil. Products made from these 
fibers include rope, twine, specialty papers and padding for 
furniture, mattresses and automobiles. 

The committee recommended unanimously that the Mu- 
nitions Board review its cordage fiber purchasing program, 
initiated in 1946, in view of increased production of sisal 
and abaca. If the Munitions Board, after weighing fiber 
availability against defense purchasing needs, feels that 
conservation measures are required, the committee expressed 
its willingness to co-operate. 

Lacking firm defense requirement figures, the committee 
states it considers a limitation order on cordage fiber proc- 
esssing as being against the national interest because of (1) 
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damaging impact on essential industries such as agriculture, 
fishing, shipping and oil drilling and (2) loss of labor 
force and industrial potential. In the event of a full-scale 
emergency a substantial period of time would pass before 
the industry could recover its production capacity, represen- 
tatives stated. 

The committee opposed the use of the first half of 1950 
as the base period for hard fiber cordage industry. During 
this period, members explained, the industry operation was 
low. Shipping, now a high consumer of rope, was then 
relatively inactive, they said, pointing out also that tnven- 
tories of twine were large. Now inventories of both manu- 
facturers and distributors of cordage are less than normal, 
the committee said. A percentage cut based on this period 
of low production would have two adverse results, manu- 
facturers believed. It would cause uneconomic operation 
because of low volume of production with high cost fiber, 
bringing plant shutdowns. Military orders would tend to 
absorb the resultant decreased production, to the detriment 
of the defense-supporting economy. The committee con- 
cluded that at present a limitation order upon the industry 
is ummecessary and impractical. N.P.A. assured the com 
mittee that its recommendations and views would be give: 
full consideration. A. Henry Thurston, acting director of 
N.P.A.’s textile division, presided. 


Caution Against Improper Use Of DO-97 


DO-97 ratings—used in purchasing certain materials 
needed for maintenance, repair and operating supply items 
(MRO)—must not be used to build up inventory stocks, 
the National Production Authority, U. $. Department of 
Commerce, stressed recently. N.P.A. said that some whole- 
salers, anticipating DO-97 rated orders from their custom- 
ers, are building up stocks in advance to meet this expected 
demand by extending DO-97 rating prematurely to their 
own suppliers. 

This is a violation of Regulation 4, N.P.A. pointed out. 
The wholesaler must not use the DO-97 rating to get re- 
placement items until he has seceived a DO-97 order from 
his customer. When he gets such a rated order, it then 
becomes permissible for him to use 1DO-97 to replace the 
item sold. The DO-97 rating was established as a mean: 
of protecting civilian production and economy as far as 
possible by keeping civilian facilities in operating’ order, 
N.P.A. pointed out. The rating may be used-by any busi- 
ness firm, government agency or private or public institu- 
tion as provided in Regulation 4. 


Cavitoma Cotton Seen As Growing Threat 
Textile researchers and scientists in attendance at the 
tenth anniversary Spring meeting of the Fiber Society in 
Atlanta, Ga.. April 18-19, were told that the increasing 
amount of cavitoma cotton now being received by mills is 
a matter of growing concern to producers, ginners, man- 
ufacturers and finishers of cotton fabrics. Dr. Laura Hall 
of Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C., described the new 
cotton scourge at the opening session of the meeting. 
Cavitoma is the name given by Dr. Hall and J. P. Elting 


of Kendall Mills to the cellulose-destroying micro-organisms | 


now being found in cotton. The two scientists have been 
making extensive studies of this new threat to cotton fibers. 
An increasing and now large proportion of the spinnable 
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to contain an abundance of these micro-organisms,” Dr. 
Hall told the group. Deterioration of cotton during ware- 
house storage has also been noted. 

The full significance of this new threat to mills had not 
yet been determined, the group was told. However, they 
felt it a matter of considerable economic concern. Experi- 
ments have shown the effects of this cavitoma to be a shorter 
staple caused by weakening of the fibers, an increased 
amount of fly and lint, the formation of dye spots in vat 
dyed fabric and an increased sensitivity to alkali, Dr. Hall 
declared. 

Loss of fabric strength after the usual alkaline kier boil 
and bleach has been traceable to fibers apparently damaged 
by micro-organism prior to the finishing processes. ‘Tests 
from Eastern and Central areas from which such cotton has 
been grown show that since 1947 the areas have been 
growing larger despite the fact that 1948 was a good cotton 
year,’ Dr. Hall declared. Tests in 1950 indicate that prac- 
tically all of South Carolina's producing areas are infected. 

The Kendall Mills researchers reported they had not had 
an opportunity to test cottons from Texas and Western 
areas. However, cavitoma was observed in the Western and 
California cottons last season. The prevalence and spread 
of this new threat to good commercial grades of cotton and 
the changes in fiber properties are altogether new, the 
group was told. Nor is it known by what means this cavi- 
toma spreads and perpetuates itself from year to year. The 
micro-organisms penetrated the fiber wall and the lumen of 
the fiber, it was stated. The fibers become swollen through- 
out their entire length and straitions of the fiber appear. 
As the deterioration continues the fiber becomes increasingly 
sensitive to caustic and in some instances is virtually de- 
stroyed. 


Dr. Hall described tests that revealed the existence of a 
low reducing sugar content and pH values of 8-9.5 of the 
readily water-extractable constituents. It. was pointed out 
that the fluidity measurements may prove of value in further 
research. It was urged that other laboratories join in learn- 
ing more about ‘‘cavotism’’ in cotton. 


Fungus attacks on cotton, both known and new, that ruin 
fiber and lint and prove an economic loss to the farmer, 
were described by P. Marsh, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, who outlined experiments being conducted by the 
department to control this destruction in cotton. Require- 
ments in tire cord yarn were outlined by D. E. Howe, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., who spoke on “Uniformity of 
Tirecord Yarns.” Tire manufacturers are faced with the 
problem of obtaining from the mills the right kind of 
yarns to go into tires, Mr. Howe said. The only test is by 
measuring the uniformity of yarns that give adequate per- 
formance and the amount of varying strength and gauge. 


The addition of nylon to blends of wool has been found 
to decrease the feltability in proportion to the amount of 
nylon present, Dr. Herman Bogaty of Harris Research 
Laboratories, Washington, told the society. A simple linear 
relationship was shown between the felting shrinkage of 
wool and the extensibility and the recoverability of the fiber 
from extension, Dr. Bogaty declared. 


Single-fiber testing of natural fibers, necessary to the 
proper study of the relationships between fiber properties 
and fiber assemblies such as rovings, yarns and fabrics, is 
within the realm of feasibility for research purpeses, Dr. 
H. R. Wakeman, Textile Research Institute, told the society. 
In his paper titled “Distribution of the Stress-Strain Proper- 
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ties of Single Cotton Fibers From Selected Samples,” Dr. 
Wakeman outlined some of the experimental procedures 
now being used at Textile Research Institute. He also pre- 
sented some of the distributional characteristics of cotton 
fibers and gave examples illustrating how single-fiber data 
might be used in determining important answers about cot- 
ton behavior. 

In his talk on “Effect of Fiber Lubricity on Yarn Proper- 
ties,’ Dr. H. H. Webber of the Lowell Textile Institute 
also discussed other yarn modifications such as wet stretch- 
ing and swelling techniques. Lubricity was referred to as 
the restraint of fiber movement in yarn by the adding of 
lubricants and bonding agents. It has been demonstrated 
that this is one of the mechanisms available to modify yarn 
performance characteristics, the society was told. However, 
the application of these techniques must be dictated by the 
specific performance required, it was emphasized. 

An automatic yarn load-elongation recorder was described 
by F. B. Breaseale and H. Irvin of the American Enka Corp. 
Much that is new is included in this multi-purpose yarn 
testing device, the society members were told. The general 
purpose instrument is a research tool embodying production 
type of testing features, the American Enka researchers 
explained. 

D. De Meuleemester, who founded and is director of the 
textile laboratories of the University of Ghent, Belgium, 
was introduced by society president A. G. Scroggie, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., to 
members of the society. Director Meuleemester is on a 
two-month tour of the United States, visiting textile labora- 
tories and mills. — 

The history and accomplishments of the Fiber Society 
during the ten years since it was organized at Georgia Tech, 
were given by W. R. Marsden, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
Mr. Marsden, who is director of fiber research for Bibb. 
was chairman of the group that met and organized the 
society in 1941. Mr. Scroggie announced that the Fall 
meeting of the society would be held in Swampscott, Mass., 
Sept. 13-14. 


Fiber Society Schedules Two Meetings 
John T. Wigington of Clemson, S. C., secretary of The 


Fiber Society, recently announced dates for the next two 
meetings of the society. The group will hold its Fall 
meeting Sept. 13-14 at Swampscott, Mass., and the Spring 
meeting in 1952 will be held April 16-17 at the Clemson 
House in Clemson, S. C. 


Russell Says Industry Confused By Red Tape 


Although the textile industry is in a state of confusion 
and concerned over red tape and confusing directives similar 
to those of World War II, it is producing at an unprece- 
dented rate to meet the needs of the armed forces and 
civilian consumers. This opinion was expressed by Retiring 
President Thomas D. Russell at the 50th annual convention 
April 12-14 of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion held at Biloxi, Miss. Mr. Russell, who is president of 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala., declared that the 
textile industry is prepared to meet any emergency which 
may arise. 

Textile mills comprise Alabama's largest industry, Mr. 
Russell pointed out. Currently there are 54,800 workers in 
the state’s 77 plants earning at the rate of $160,000,000 
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You (mill officials, selling house executives, students, professors ) 


asked for it—in fact, you begged for it! 


Now, after three years of work by the author and publisher, the 


third edition of Clark’s Weave Room Calculations is available. 


Since exhaustion of the second edition there have been many requests for this book from men actively 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of cotton goods, and a large number of increasingly urgent requests 
from textile school students and professors. The latter are interested primarily in the first part of the 


book—that dealing with cotton cloth calculations. In the revision of the first part (96 pages) some addi- 
tional rules have been included, making a total of 74, along with further pertinent information—partic- 
ularly as to loom speeds and the number of looms per weaver. 


The second part of this new edition shows full particulars (width, weight, ends and picks, and warp and 
filling yarn numbers) for several thousand cotton cloths, grouped in tables appropriate to various sectors of 
the weaving industry. In the revision there have been added more than 700 fabrics, many of which attained 
importance during World War II. For some 1,900 plainwoven fabrics there have been added data as to the 
BYT (effective yards of yarn per pound of cloth) which also serves as the basis of the classification into 
groups. 


The author, W. A. Graham Clark, retired recently after many years as chief of the textile division of the 
United States Tariff Commission. His practical and absolutely accurate treatise of cotton yarn and cloth cal- 


culations is finding wide application in the textile industry. 


Book Dept., Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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annually. “Labor's standard of living has advanced consid- 
erably in recent years,” he said, ‘especially that of textile 


| workers. Wages have gone up much higher than the cost 


_ of things which workers buy.” 


| 


Mr. Russell reminded the Alabama manufacturers that 
the last war was well under way before the true value of 
the textile industry was realized and higher priorities given 
mills. “Perhaps in this present emergency there will be 
someone in authority to realize that cotton textile products 
are second only to steel in value to our mobilization effort 
and will make adequate provisions for our industry,”’ he 
said. 

Under the association's rotation system, Mr. Russell 
became chairman of the board, succeeding Paul A. Red- 
mond, Jr., of Birmingham, executive vice-president of Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc. D. H. Morris, III, president of Geneva 
( Ala.) Cotton Mills, was elected president, succeeding Mr. 
Russell. Mr. Morris was succeeded as vice-president of the 
association by Joe L. Jennings, vice-president of West Point 
Mfg. Co., formerly treasurer of the association. T. P. 
Roberts, manager and treasurer of Adelaide Mills, Anniston, 
was elected treasurer. Three new directors named were 
A. D. Elliott of Huntsville ( Ala.) Mfg. Co.; J. Craig Smith 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga; and Alfred Randolph of 
Alabama Mills, Birmingham. 

Manufacturers attending the convention generally agreed 
that the General Price Freeze Order has for many weeks 
hampered operations of the cotton and cotton textile indus- 
tries. They explained that the industry is unique in that its 
more than 1,200 separate mills regularly sell their goods 
months in advance of manufacture. They hold that price 
ceilings based on delivery periods are unworkable when 
costs of materials and services have risen drastically between 
the time goods are sold and when they are delivered. 

The present temporary price control law is to expire June 
30 and mill men expressed the hope that the government 
will recognize the peculiar nature of-the industry. If further 
price controls are considered necessary, cotton manufacturers 
recommend that the controls be tailored to meet specific 
requirements of various segments of the industry to permit 
continued peak production. 

Comer safety trophies, which go to spinning and weaving 
mills with the best safety records, were awarded at the asso- 
ciation’s Golden Anniversary banquet by the director of the 
Alabama Department of Industrial Relations. Dwight M. 
Wilhelm, executive vice-president of the association, was 
lauded at the banquet for his book giving the history of 
the textile industry in Alabama. Concerning the book, Re- 
tiring President Russell stated in his annual address: ‘One 
of the outstanding accomplishments of the association this 
year was the publication of a history of the textile industry 
in Alabama. This work has received praise from all over 
the nation. In fact, the demand for the book has been such 
that a second printing is going to be necessary to take care 
of the call from libraries, schools and other organizations.” 

In the association's golf tournament, the George H. 
Lanier trophy for mill men was won by the association's 
new treasurer, Mr. Roberts, with a score of 87. This is a 
circulating trophy and will remain in Mr. Roberts’ posses- 
sion for one year. Second low gross for mill men went to 
Earl Heard of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., with a score of 
90. Altogether, Mr. Heard won three prizes, as he was the 
winner also of the low net for mill men, having a 71 net 
with 19 handicap, and he was given an award for coming 
within 16 inches of the pin on the third hole. Second low 
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net for mill men went to Mr. Jennings of West Point Mfg. 
Co.—75 net, 22 handicap. 

J. Glen Fisher of Fisher Mfg. Co., Hartwell, Ga., won 
low gross for the suppliers, with an 86. Linton S. Selman 
of Milland Textile Supply Co., Birmingham, won second 
low gross with a score of 90. He had tied with Fred C. 
Hasserman of Corn Products Co., Memphis. Mr. Fisher 
also won low net for the suppliers—his net being 70 with a 
16 handicap. 

The award for second low net went to L. C. Johnson of 
State National Bank. Florence, Ala., whose net was. 76, 
with a 17 handicap. He won in a three-way tie with Ernest 
D. Key of Atlanta (Ga.) Belting Co. and Hugh K. Smith 
of Terrell Machine Co., Langdale, Ala. 


Fenaux Re-Elected By Textile Fraternity 


Louis E. F. Fenayx of New Bedford, Mass., professor 
of chemistry at the New Bedford Textile Institute, has been 
re-elected supreme counsel of Delta Kappa Phi, national 
professional textile fraternity. Mr. Fenaux and three other 
Massachusetts residents were chosen ofhcers at the 27th 
annual national convention last month at the School of 
Textiles at North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Approximately 100 delegates attended the meeting. Rep- 
resentatives came from chapters at the Philadelphia, New 
Bedford and Lowell Textile Institutes, Georgia Tech and 
North Carolina State College. 

Other ofhcers chosen were: John Foster, professor of 
engineering at New Bedford Textile Institute, who was 
elected supreme pro consul; Allan B. Mercer, an engineer 


with New Bedford Electric Light Co., who was named | 


supreme annotator, and Elliott S. Borden, chemist with 
Revere Copper & Brass Co. at New Bedford, who was 
elected supreme custodian. 

The host organization was the Kappa Chapter at the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State Collegez The 
host group is headed by Harvey Schieviak of Kenosha, W1s. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Unit To Hold Outing 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists will hold its Summer outing 
June 29-30 at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
Members have been notified that reservations should be 
made directly with the hotel. Rooms will be assigned by 
the hotel, first come, first served. Members will have pri- 
ority until June 4, after which date non-members may make 
reservations. 


A.A.T.C.C. Unit Hears Talks On Dynel 


Two representatives of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co.., 
A. L, Snyder and T, A, Field, Jr., presented a detailed dis- 
cussion on Dynel at the May 12 meeting of the South Cen- 
tral Section of the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists in Chattanooga, Tenn. William G. Agnew 
of Dixie Mercerizing Co., chairman, presided at the meet- 
ing. H. G. Mclsaac, a representative of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, also addressed the gathering, taking 
as his subject ‘Specifications on Army Textile Purchases.” 
Instead of the usual social hour and banquet, the group 
attended the open house at the recently completed Chatta- 
nooga branch of American Aniline Products, Inc. 
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N. C. State Student Wins A.A.T.C.C. Contest 


C. Frank Donyes of Los Angeles, Calif., a senior in 
the School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, won first place in an intersectional technical paper 
contest sponsored by the Piedmont Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. The con- 
test was the principal feature of the Spring meeting of the 
Piedmont Section held April 21, in Raleigh. Students from 
Clemson College, Georgia Tech, and N.C. State College 
competed in the event. 


Second place in the contest also went to students from 
N. C. State—John R. Mauney, Jr., of Shelby and Gerald 
L. McRee of Charlotte, N. C. Other students entering the 
competition were Charles E. Coleman, Billy G. Estes, Mel- 
bourne G. Michaels, and Walter L. Thompson, all of 
Clemson College; and Alen D. Nacht, Stanley D. Bulbin, 
Joseph E. Bresnaham, George Fisk, William H. Muse, and 
Benjamin L. Powers, all of Georgia Tech. 


Mr. Donyes, the first-place winner, was awarded books 
valued at $40 and will be given an expense-paid trip to 
New York City, where he will present his paper at the 
national convention of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists in October. Books valued at $30 
were presented to Mr. Mauney and Mr. McRee as the 
second-place winners. 


The awards were presented at a banquet at the Sir Walter 
Hotel. Principal banquet speaker was W. E. Debnam, 
Raleigh radio commentator and author. He was introduced 
by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the: N. C. State Col- 
lege School of Textiles. Approximately 400 attended the 
banquet. 

Topic of the prize-winning paper by Mf. Donyes was 
"Textile Application of Infra-red Photography.” His report 
was based on individual research work which he has done 
at the college. In his paper Mr. Donyes cited research 
investigations which seek to show the value of using infra- 
red photography in solving problems of textile dyeing 
and finishing. The capacity of the infra-red light to pene- 
trate fabrics, together with other characteristics may pro- 
vide a means of approaching dyeing and finishing bottle- 
necks which have not been solved through conventional 
means. 

M. M. McCann of Burlington, N. C., was chairman of 
the student technical paper contest. Herman J. Jordan of 
Albemarle, N. C., made arrangements for the meeting of 
the Piedmont Section. 

The meeting was one of three held by major groups 
within the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists at the N. C. State College School of Textiles 
April 19-21. 

The National Council transacted a wide range of business 
matters during its 176th meeting. C. Norris Rabold of 
Cooleemee, N. C., association president, presided. Mes- 
sages of welcome were delivered by Dean Campbell and by 
Prof. Henry A. Rutherford, head of the college's depart- 
ment of textile chemistry and dyeing. 


Leonard S. Little of New York, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee on research, cited what he 
termed ‘a greater need”. for expansion of A.A.T.C.C. re- 
search activities to cover end-use test methods needed by 
industry. He also expressed the need of providing an assist- 
ant for Dr. H. W. Stiegler, the association's director of 
research. 
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Five technical papers have been received for presentation 
at the forthcoming annual convention. This was reported 
by William Holst of New York, technical program com- 
mittee chairman. The committee, Mr. Holst said, would 
like to obtain ten ot 17 additional papers and particularly 
welcomes papers fron persons connected with textile mills. 

Reporting for the corporate membership committee, 
George O. Linberg of Boston, association vice-president, 
said that collections for corporate membership were “‘hold- 
ing their own” and that the number of sustaining members 
had been more than doubled within the last year. New 
members totaling 218 were accepted by the council at the 
meeting on recommendation of Mr. Linberg, who also 
heads the membership committee. 


The council accepted the invitation of its three Southern 
sections—the Piedmont, Southeastern, and South Central— 
to hold the 1954 convention in Atlanta, Ga. The date 
will be set later. The next meeting of the National Council 
was scheduled for June 26 in New York. 

Decision also was made to pay the expenses of Mr. Little 
and Mr. Rabold to attend the annual meeting of the inter- 
national organization of standardization at Bournemouth, 
England, June 4-9. 

The executive committee on research made known that 
it foresaw a research budget 50 per cent higher during the 
next 12 months than was the case during the previous year. 
The development was reported by Mr. Little, committee 
chairman. Expansion, Mr. Little said, is the keynote of 
the executive committee on research. He also reported that 
the dry cleaning committee had been re-activated because 
of mounting interest in this work. 

Dr. H. W. Stiegler, the association's director of research, 
said A.A.T.C.C. space for research at the Lowell Textile 
Institute had been increased, that a large laboratory would 
be added and that several items of new equipment would 
be installed there. . 

Reporting for the committee on fastness to light, Mat- 
thew Babey of Bound Brook, N. J., said his group had 
been studying methods of standardizing sunlight exposures 
and methods of calibrating fade-o-meter exposures, the 
latter in collaboration with the Federal Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

C. A. Sylvester of Wilmington, Del., wash fastness com- 
mittee chairman, discussed the work which had been done 
by his committee and indicated that further work would 
develop other accelerated tests to predict the results of the 
commercial laundering of fabrics. His presentation drew 
considerable discussion. 

K. H. Barnard of Bound Brook, N. J., speaking for the 
committee on dimensional changes, stated that recent gov- 
ernment procurements made the wool shrinkage program 
much more important and that his committee was actively 
at work on this program. He also referred to the final re- 
port of the hosiery subcommittee which has concluded that 
the most representative test is that specified in CC-T-191A 
and referred to as the U. S. Army accelerated test. He 
also stated that the knitgoods group was engaged in a 
broad program of work. 

As chairman of the flammability committee, Dr. Herman 
Hager of New York stated that the official method had 
been accepted by mail ballot and that his committee now 
had agreement on the interpretation of the results. Three 
classes, he said, have been set up: (1) Safe fabrics which 


require more than seven seconds to burn in the official 
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tester. (2) Intermediate fabrics which require four to 
seven seconds. (3) Dangerous fabrics which burn in less 
than four seconds. 

A. D. Nute of Providence, R. I., durable finishes com- 
mittee chairman, said his committee was continuing its 
study on crease resistance and was adding to its program 
tests for stiffness. 

Mr. Little, who presided over the session, extended the 
organization's appreciation to the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College for its hospitality and enter- 
tainment at the national meetings and requested that mem- 
bers submit constructive ideas for the consideration of 
the executive committee on research. 


Ix Succeeds Neubert As N.F.T. President 


Alexander F. Ix, president of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., was 
elected president of the National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc., recently at the annual meeting of the board of directors. 
He succeeds Henry Neubert, now vice-president of Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., who has been president of the 
federation since 1947. Mr. Ix, with his brothers, Charles, 
William, Frank and Edward, has been engaged first in silk 
weaving and later in weaving and spinning of man-made 
fibers for his entire business career. 

Elected vice-presidents were John Fox, Fox-Wells & Co.; 
Andrew J. Sokol, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Jacques Weber, 
Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. Miss Irene Blunt was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The following were elected to the board 
of directors to succeed six directors whose terms expired 
this year: to represent associate members, Philip F. Brown, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; to represent regular 
members, J. Calhoun Harris, Deering, Milliken & Co.; Ed- 
mon G. Luke, Bates Mfg. Co.; Andrew J. Sokol, J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co.; Joseph W. Stark, William Klopman & Sons, 
Inc., and Edward Werner, Robbins Mills, Inc. 

Listing some of the group's activities in recent years, Mr. 
Neubert said in his annual message: “Most outstanding 
from the viewpoint of long-range importance is the co- 
ordination program which we undertook in 1950 when the 
Korean situation brought us back suddenly to the need for 
concerted action in supplying information facilities that are 
required for military use and in working with the revised 
government control agencies for the allocation of wanted 
materials and in assisting in the developing of proper price 
controls. That record, as outlined in the secretary's 1eport, 
demonstrates that the industry has become much more of an 
entity than would have been considered possible ten years 


ago. 


Colorists Hear Talk On Acetelyated Cotton 


Addressing the May 5 meeting of the Southeastern Sec- 
tion, American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
in Atlanta, Ga., Dr. C. F. Fisher of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La., revealed that acete- 
lyated cotton, a new method of modifying cotton fibers and 
fabrics developed at the research laboratory, soon will be in 
commercial production. Speaking at the banquet session, 
Dr. Fisher expressed the opinion that acetelyated cotton, 
because it is highly resistant to heat and mildew, would 
find its greatest use in the garment industry. 

Dr. Fisher reviewed the achievements in cotton research 
at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory during the 
first ten years of operation. Cotton textile plants, he de- 
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clared, currently are showing enthusiasm over a new cotton 
opener that is being perfected by laboratory workers and a 
new loom attachment that permits weaving of denser fabrics 
and better weaving of fabrics of normal density. 

Gillespie Smith, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Atlanta, chairman of the Southeastern Sec- 
tion, A.A.T.C.C., presided at the banquet held in the 
Georgia/ Tech dining hall. Russell Gill, Southern Sizing 
Co., Aflanta, said that the invitation of the South Central. 
Piedmont and Southeastern Sections, that the national 
A.A\T.C.C. hold its 1954 convention in Atlanta, had been 
accepted. Howard McCamy, Pepperell Co., reported that 
plans were completed for the Southeastern Section's annual 
outing to be held at Radium Springs, Ga., June 8-9. J. W. 
Swiney,\ Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, presided at 
the technical session held4iathe Hightower Auditorium of 
the A. Freitch_Textile School, when-three papers were 
presented. 


Booklet On Textiles Requiring Fungicides 


Ninety-three specifications for the fungicide treatment of 
textiles are listed in a new edition of an Abstract of U. § 
Government Specifications for Textiles and Textile Products 
Requiring Fungicides prepared by Nuodex Products Co., 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. The abstract shows in tabular form 
the number and title of applicable Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard and federal specifications. It also lists the 
material treated, the type fungicide required and the deposi- 
tion necessary as well as brief descriptions and chemical 
constants of the Nuodex products permissible under the 
various specifications. 

Textile manufacturers and finishers and manufacturers of 
textile coatings find the compilation a convenient and in- 
formative guide to those specifications which comprise the 
bulk of current government textile procurement of fungicide 
treated materials. Free copies of the absttact are available 
on request from Nuodex and are furnished in a permanent 
binder. The abstract is revised every three months to keep it 
current. Revisions are automatically mailed to all previous 
recipients without 


Article Themes Color Measuring Standards 


Representatives of the government, consumer interests 
and industries interested in color specifications have devel- 
oped three American standard methods of measuring and 
specifying color. These standards are considered in a recent 
article prepared by Dr. David L. MacAdam of Eastman 
Kodak Co., who is chairman of the American Standards 
Association subcommittee that developed the standards. 

Dr. MacAdam states, in part: ““As measurements become 
more precise, standards become essential. The definition of 
measurements in terms of basic principles become more 
important when the highest accuracy is sought. 

“Although a sufhciently accurate technique for measuring 
color has been developed only recently, the use of so-called 
‘color standards” has been common for over 30 years. 
These consist of materials which are visually compared with 
the sample. This may be simple side-by-side comparison or 
may be facilitated by optical devices for juxtaposing the 
colors of the standard and sample. To cover the wide range 
of color (several million different colors being distinguish- 
able), sets consisting of fairly large numbers of ‘“‘color 
standards” have been used. To bring order out of the chaos 
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of several hundred such standards and to insure against 
serious gaps, they have been arranged in a systematic manner 
by their originators. 


“Although all such systems of arrangement agree in 
using three independent variables, the choice of specific 
variables is subject to. wide differences. and the several 
popular color systems differ primarily in this choice. The 
names of Munsell, Ostwald and Lovibond refer to different 
systems of arranging color standards. 

These standard have not been adopted by any authori- 
tative bodies having broad bases of representation, nor are 
they the subject of the project carried on under the pro- 
cedure of the American Standards Association.’ The three 
standards, recently published, 
Method of Spectrophotometric Measurement in Color, 
Z58.7.1-1951:" “American Standard Method for Determi- 
nation of Color Specifications, Z58.7.2-1951;"" 
Standard Alternative Methods for Expressing Color Specifi- 
cations, 7.58.7.3-1951.” 


are 


Experimental Wool Machine 


An investigation of stream pollutional contributions of 
wool scouring liquors at Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute 
has led to development of an experimental wool scouring 
machine, which is now installed at the institute. The ma- 
_ chine was developed to provide the research effort with 


xcouring waste produced under controlled conditions. The 


engineering staff of C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Granite. 
ville, Mass., contributed the major portion of the design of 
the apparatus as well as overseeing the construction of the 
equipment in the Sargent plant. The machine is described 
in detail in a recent bulletin of Lowell Textile Institute, 
Series 54, No. 2, by Harold H. Webber, 
institute's experiment station. 


Machinery Producers Get Pricing Order 


“American Standard | 


American | 


director of the | 


Under certain conditions, manufacturers are permitted | 
to devise their own pricing methods for entirely new ma- | 
chinery under provisions of the machinery price order | 


issued May 3 by the Office of Price Stabilization. 


This | 


order. Ceiling Price Regulation 30, effective May 28, also | 


allows for consideration of cost increases where 
facturer has substantially altered his product since his base 
period. 

Like C.P.R. 22, this order allows a choice of one of the 
four quarters in the period July 1, 1949 to June 24, 1950 
as the base period. In addition, some other base period may 
be allowed, if a producer devises his own pricing method 
for new machinery and O.P.S. does not disapprove that 
method, However, 
which a manufacturer builds and leases without 
selling the equipment. The order does cover the 
of parts for sub-assemblies which a machinery producer 
might sell to another manufacturer who has leased equip- 
ment from him. Following are the highlights of C.P.R. 30: 

Coverage: Applies to sales by all manufacturers of ma 
chinery covered by the order, including exporters, 
sales by re-sellers. O.P.S. will issue a price order 
sellers of the machinery covered by C.P.R. 30, but 
does they remain under G.C.P.R. 

Type of Order: C.P.R. 30 sets ceiling prices for 


actually 


for re- 
until it 


numer- 


the order does not cover machinery | 


pricing | 


a manu- | 
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except | 


ous machinery manufacturers at pre-Korean base plus ac- | 


tual increases in material costs to Dec. 41, 1950, 
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materials and to March 15, 1951, for other materials. In- 
creases in certain factory payroll costs are allowed up to 
March 15, 1951. 

Base Period: O.P.S. allows choice of any one of the 
four quarters in the period from July 1, 1949, to June 24, 
1950 (this means the fourth quarter is short six days of 
being a full quarter). In addition O-.P.S. allows a manu- 
facturer to propose his own pricing method for entirel, 
new machinery which he cannot compare with base period 
prices. 

Calculating Costs: Four methods are provided for fig- 
uring materials cost increases and two methods for de 
termining labor cost increases. Increased costs not allowed 
are such things as general administration, sales and adver- 
tising, distribution and purchasing. Also, in allowaable 
materials cost increases, current consideration is allowed 
only for importers’ services normally performed such as 
sorting or packaging. O.P.S. plans one re-calculation of 
materials costs after the producers have determined their 
price ceilings under C.P.R. 30. 

Cost Absorption: Required to a limited degree in that 
overhead or some indirect costs not allowed and allowabl« 
labor costs cut off at March 15, 1951. Also allowable 
materials costs cut off either at Dec. 31, 1950, or March 15, 
1951. 

Notification: Manufacturers cannot use proposed price 
higher than G.C.P.R. until 15 days after notifying O.P.S. 
Also, for producers wanting to use special pricing system 
proposed by themselves, they must wait 30 days after sub 
mitting it to O.P.S. In both instances, notice can be given 
to O.P.S. before May 28. 


April Rayon Yarn Shipments Analyzed 


Rayon shipments to domestic consumers in April totaled 
109,100,000 pounds, a decline of three per cent from the 
112,900,000 pounds delivered in March, but 17 per cent 
more than the 93,500,000 pounds shipped in April, 1950, 
according to the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Total shipments in the first 
four months of 1951 amounted to 426,700,000 pounds, an 
increase of eight per cent over shipments in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. 

Viscose-+-cupra textile yarn shipped in the first four 
months of the year totaled 111,500,000 pounds, a gain of 
ten per cent compared with the January-April period of 
1950. Viscose high tenacity yarn shipped in the period 
amounted to 104,800,000 pounds, a gain of seven per cent; 
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acetate yarn 105,800,000 pounds, a gain of five per cent; 
acetate staple 40,900,000 pounds, a gain of 16 per cent; 
and viscose staple 63,700,000 pounds, a gain of seven per 
cent. April shipments by categories were as follows: 
viscose+-cupra textile yarn 28,900,000 pounds; viscose high- 
tenacity yarn 25,900,000 pounds; acetate yarn 27,400,000 
pounds; acetate staple 10,600 OOO pounds; and viscose staple 
16,300,000 pounds. 

Producers’ filament yarn stocks at the end of April 
amounted to 9,100,000 pounds, or about a three-day supply. 
Stocks of rayon staple at the end of the month totaled 
3,700,000 pounds, about a four-day supply. 

Rayon staple imports in March of this year amounted to 
6,468,000 pounds, the lowest since April, 1950. Cumulative 
imports for the first quarter of the year were 24,991,000 
pounds, a gain of 60 per cent over the first three months 
of 1950. Germany was the top shipper to the United 
States in the first quarter of this year with 21 per cent of 
total staple imports, followed by France. with 12 per cent; 
United Kingdom ten per cent; Italy and Switzerland nine 
per cent each; Austria, Belgium, Norway and Sweden seven 
per cent each; the Netherlands four per cent; and all other 
countries seven per cent. 

Rayon filament yarn imports in the first quarter totaled 
3,467,000 pounds compared with 145,000 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1950. During March, 985,000 pounds were 
imported, the lowest figure since August of 1950. Chief 
exporters to the United States were Italy, France, Germany, 
Cuba, Canada, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 

A study of the first quarter 1951 rayon production in the 
United States by the Organon reveals that the output was 
326,200,000 pounds, only one per cent less than the record 
329,700,000 pounds produced in the fourth quarter of 1950. 
Compared with the first quarter of 1950, however, the 
quarter just past showed a gain of 61/, per cent. 

First quarter production of high-tenacity viscose yarn 
amounted to 80,200,000 pounds, a gain of four per cent 
compared to the corresponding period of 1950. Viscose 
cupfra textile yarn output at 83,900,000 pounds was up 11 
per cent; acetate yarn at 81.700,000 pounds, up two per 
cent; viscose staple plus tow at 49,500,000 pounds, up eight 
per cent; and acetate staple plus tow at 30,900,000 pounds, 
up 13 per cent. The output of viscose textile yarn and the 
viscose staple plus tow were at all-time high levels in the 
first three months of the year. 

Filament yarn shipments during the first quarter aggre- 
gated 243,400,000 pounds, a gain of four per cent over the 
same period in 1950, but four per cent less than the record 
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shipments in the final quarter of 1950. Shipments to the 
textile trades during the quarter amounted to 163,600,000 
pounds compared with 156,000,000 pounds in the first 


and related total of 
76.200 000 pounds were shipped, as against 74.600. 000 
pounds in the first quarter of last year; broad woven goods 
132,000,000 pounds against 129,000,000 pounds; warp 
knitters 10,500,000 pounds against 8,200,000 pounds; cir- 
cular knitters 8,900,000 pounds against 9,000,000 pounds; 
hosiery 1,800,000 pounds against 2,200,000 pounds; narrow 
woven goods 3,200,000 pounds against 2,900,000 pounds; 
and miscellaneous uses 7,200,000 pounds against 4,700,000 
pounds. 

Average denier of yarns shipped in the first quarter were 
as follows: viscose+-cupra domestic textile yarn 134 denier, 
no change from the previous quarter; tires and related uses, 
1,568 compared with 1,561 in the previous quarter; acetate 
filament yarn 102 compared with 103. 

A compilation of recent developments in military textile 
purchasing policy by the Organon clearly reveals the grow- 
ing importance of man-made fibers. Early in April the De 
partment of Defense announced it had ordered savings in 
wool requirements and that a goal of as much as 15 per 


quarter of 1950. For tires uses, a 


cent reduction of the services’ requirements for new wool 
had been set. The measures included first, a broadening of 
specifications to permit the use of lower grades of wool; 
second, adoption of lighter weight woolen and worsted 
fabrics for use in specific instances such as for a general 
wear uniform authorized in addition to the combat uniform; 
third, increased use of reprocessed and reused wool; and, 
fourth, use of synthetic or other fibers where research and 
development indicate improvement. 

It is significant, too, that the Army has adopted an 85 
per cent wool and 15 per cent nylon blend for its 16-ounce 
shirting fabric and the use of nylon in place of wool has 
been adopted by all services in various knitted items. Flight 
clothing presently used by the Air Force, for instance, is 
manufactured principally from synthetic materials, and the 
Marine Corps has issued a directive specifying that all 
woolen and worsted fabric procured in the future will con- 
tain 15 per cent Dacron polyester fiber or Orlon acrylic 
fiber, and this same branch of the service has suspended the 
manufacture of tropical worsted uniforms for wear by 
enlisted personnel. 

The Navy is completing a final evaluation in the develop- 
ment of 70 per cent wool, 20 per cent rayon, and ten per 
cent nylon melton cloth, used mainly for dress blues. In 
March the Department of the Army stated that Summer 
uniforms of tropical types other than worsteds have been 
authorized for Army personnel. 

Experimental Arctic clothing is undergoing final evalua- 
tion by the Navy in search for suitable cold weather clothing 
for Northern waters. A high proportion of nylon is used 
in the cold weather outfit with a total weight of 18 pounds 
aS against present standard Navy Winter clothing of cotton 
and wool weighing about 35 pounds. 

The Organon points out that according to U. S. Census 
Bureau figures, the annual consumption of rayon staple in 
wool manufactures increased substantially in 1950 compared 
to 1949. A total of 25,866,000 pounds were used in woolen 


spinning system, a gain of 29 per cent; 10,156,000 pounds | 


in the worsted system, a gain of 105 per cent; 12,529,000 
pounds for carpet and rug yarns, a gain of 336 per cent; 
and total rayon 48,551,000 pounds, a gain of 74 per cent. 
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Fringe Benetfits Called Inflationary Threat 


Tendencies of the government to yield to labor demands 
that so-called “fringe benefits” be excluded from wage 
stabilization controls constitute a major inflationary threat 
in the nation today, Harvey Dann, insurance executive, 
declared in an address before the annual dinner meeting 
of the Financial Group of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York at the Savoy Plaza last month 
in New York City. 

“The whole area of fringe benefits,’ Mr. Dann stated, 
“will be a major battleground between the advocates of 
government control and private enterprise. While this 
country is at war it is easy to minimize the effect of in- 
creases in disability insurance and other fringe benefits. 
However, the social planners may change the entire social! 
structure of our country by a program of increased benefits 
and high taxes. The costs of increased fringe benefits wil! 
not go back after the emergency; the so-called ‘social gains 
will be ever present and so will their added cost.” 

Mr. Dann’s address was part of a general discussion pro- 
gram conducted by the Financial Group, in which disability 
insurance as established in New York and other states was 
presented in detail by Mr. Dann, and general discussions 
of the changes in the New York State unemployment 
insurance laws resulting from the Hughes-Brees bill passed 
by the last legislature took place. At the meeting Gordon 
L. Judson of McCampbell & Co., Inc., was elected group 
chairman for the new year, succeeding Chairman William 
G. Lipsey of Turner Halsey Co., who presided. Brief re- 
marks on current conditions in textiles were also made 
by W. Ray Bell, president of the association. 

In his address Mr. Dann expressed the view that the 
United States and its allies in their conduct of a world- 
wide economic effort might well succeed in winning ‘a 
gigantic victory without the necessity of an all-out war’ 
in their struggle with Communism. ‘Many well informed 
men feel our growing effectiveness on the political and 
economic fronts will force an economic and political col- 
lapse within Russia,” he said. He predicted a climax by 
the end of 1953. 

Such results, however, depend in great measure on eco- 
nomic conditions at home where production facilities are 
being enlarged and costs of this expansion tend to be 
“played down,” with lip-service to halting inflation and 
stopping the loopholes in controls, Mr. Dann held. Exclu- 
sion of ‘fringe benefits’’ from wage controls would be 
one of the larger gaps, he said, and industry may be ex- 
pected to be ‘under pressure to increase pensions, disability 
benefits, life insurance, accident, hospitalization and medi- 
cal plans.” 

Such increases, while not as ‘directly inflationary’ as 
wage increases, he said, are still production costs that nor- 
mally are passed on in the price to the consumer. If an 
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employee is relieved of insurance, hospitalization and othe: 
costs, this in turn adds to his spendable income and is 
hence inflationary. Mr. Dann then discussed in detail the 
disability laws of various states. In connection with the 
New York law he foresaw efforts in the next legislature 
to increase weekly benefits, the length of benefits, and to 
add hospitalization coverage. 

In the group's discussion of the New York unemploy- 
ment insurance law amendments, the view was expressed 
that changes resulting from the Hughes-Brees bill will be 
beneficial to the economy of the state. New business enter- 
prises and expansion of existing ones will be encouraged, 
while workers in the state will enjoy a more adequate 
benefit schedule and increased benefits in all wage classes 
Employers also will enjoy a sound and more equitable 
method of financing the unemployment insurance program. 
This, it was suggested, would be highly favorable and a 
reversal of conditions in recent years where an unemploy- 
ment tax rate approximately double the rate for the rest 
of the United States has heretofore discouraged new enter- 
prise in New York State. 


Lack Of Pricing Formula Hurts Yarn Sales 


Latest carded yarn statistics furnish evidence that the gov- 
ernment’s delay in issuing a separate pricing order for the 
cotton textile industry had taken its toll of sales by carded 
cotton sales yarn spinners, the Textile Information Service 
reports. Without a clear cut pricing formula to work with, 
the spinners booked only a limited amount of new business 
during most of April as they waited in vain for the pricing 
order that O.P.S. said would follow immediately after issu- 
ance of the general manufacturers’ order. 

During the month of April spinners’ backlog of unfilled 
orders fell off about 13 million pounds as sales dropped well 
below the production rate. Unfilled orders as of April 28 
were equal to 15.93 weeks’ production compared with a 
backlog on March 31 equal to 15.65 weeks’ production. 
The fact that the ratio of unfilled orders to weekly produc- 
tion showed an increase while the actual poundage backlog 
had dropped was due to the fact that the weekly produc- 
tion rate at end-April was off about 11 per cent from end- 
March, the Information Service pointed out. 

Total yarn in stocks, including yarn made for future de- 
liveries against unfilled orders, amounted to 48 per cent 
of a week's production on April 28; inventories on March 
31 were equal to 35 per cent of a single week's output. 
Figures compiled by the Carded Yarn Association covering 
reports from approximately 1.4 million member spindles, 
showed that production in the week ended April 28 con- 
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sisted of 28.5 per cent knitting yarn; 61.2 per cent weaving 
yarn, and 10.3 per cent all others. In the week of March 31, 
the production percentages were 30.1, 57.8 and 12.1, 
respectively. 


Guard Against Release Of Vital Information 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer has announced 
establishment of a service in the Department of Commerce 
to help the public guard voluntarily against the release of 
technological information which would endanger the na- 
tional security. The establishment of this service followed 
a study and recommendations made by the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on International Security, a committee of 
the National Security Council. 

This service, to be operated through the Department's 
Office of Technical Services, will provide a central place 
to which state and local officials, representatives of private 
businesses, other organizations and private citizens may 
write for guidance as to whether specific technological infor- 
mation which is not subject to formal security regulations 
should be released, withheld, or given only limited distribu- 


tion. Whether or not they follow this guidance is up to 
them. 

Types of information over which such voluntary pub- 
lic guardianship is invited include technical data on 
advanced industrial developments, advanced prodsction 
“know-how,” strategic equipment, special ‘installations, and 
significant integrations of previously scattered groups of 
information. The government has been receiving many 
such requests and the new service merely sets up a central 
location to which people may write for advice. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. O.T.S. will check them with the appropriate govern- 
ment specialists and agencies. 


Chattanooga Yarn Group Schedules Outing 


The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Yarn Association will hold 
its annual outing and golf tournament Thursday and Fri- 
day, June 7-8, at the Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, 
it is announced ‘by David W. Gott, secretary and treasurer 


of the group. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., Genera! Offices, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. Div.: 
W. &. Huss, Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W.. Sta. Box 172, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dist. Sales Mers.: Atianta-—-C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville, 8. C.—G. R. Easley, 12 E. Plaza. Greenville, 
S. C. Special Reprs.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave... S.W., Sta. ““A."’ Box 172. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: M. M. Brown, 106 N. Caldwell St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
S. F. Woodley, 723 Guilford Bivd., Greensboro, N. C.: R. C. Camp, 807 W. 
Franklin St.. Richmond, Va.: D. C. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Sta. 
“A.” Box 172, Atianta, Ga.: J. J. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. ““A.”’ 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, Box 2463, 1226 Bryn Mawr Ave., Orlando. 
Pia.: J. B. Parr, 12 E. Piaza. Greenville, 5S. C. New Orleans District: J. C 
Brill, Sales Mgr.. 860 St. Charlies Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales Reprs.: J. R 
LeMaster, 260 St. Charles Ave.. New Orleans 13. La.: E. E. Drewry, 1157 Termi- 
nal St., Box 2244, Memphis, Tenn.;: N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Houston, Tex.: 
J. W. McLeod, 527-2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg.. Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia District Mgr., C. E. Klinck, 5667 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. Baltimore District Mgr.: C. E. Helms, 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Md 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C. Carolina Repr.: W. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524. Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 221, Brookhaven. Ga.; Repr. for Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd.. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 MeGee St.. Tel. 3-32389, Greenville, S. C. 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4800 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Ce., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.; Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Mutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Orr, Mgr.. Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Chariotte, N. C. Martin, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.; W. D. Livingston, Gaesans- 
boro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.; J. T. Bohannen, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.; C. O. Starnes, Rome, Ga.; R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID ©O., Industrial Chemicals Div... Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Piant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Chariotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D 
Hunter, R. S&S. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: Eugene J. Adams, P. O. 
Box 3238. South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 
Garland Drive, Greensbeore, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, P. O. Box 4817, Atlanta, 
Ge.: A. R. Skelton, Jr... American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 
P. O. Box 5892, New Orleans, La 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN FPULLEY CO., THE, 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
Bou. Reprs.: J. E. Williams, Box 870, Charlotte 1, N. C.; FP. Hazen, 380 
Garden Lane, N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: G. L. Harrison, 2216 E. Dlinols Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPF., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mgr 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 8. E. Sales Mgr. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302 
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ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C.. J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. F. Bart. Sales: Mfg. Piant. Sales Office and Repair Shop. Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C.. A. BE. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Porrest Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.: Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex r 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co.,. P. O. Box 1605, Providence. R. 1 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 5. C 


BAHNSON CO... THE. 1001 Marshal! St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee /ve., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer 


BARELEY MACHINE WORKS, Oastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Ce.), Providence, R. I 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr... P. O. Box 184, Tucker, Ga.: Thomas C. Roggen- 
kamp. 435 Wakefield Dr.. Charlotte, N. C.: L. EK. Palmer, P. O. Box 1123, 
Spartanburg. S. C.: Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763. Orlando, Fla.; P. R. 
Singletary, 3384 Mathieson Rd.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Edward J. O’Brien, Jr., 
P. ©. Box 675, Silver Spring, Md 


BEST & ©CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W.C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 58974: William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Gréenville 5-4820. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Chariotte 4, N.C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelhia 4, Pa 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charilotie 7, N. C 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 8. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bivd., 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.. Edward Jacdbs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain. 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr.. both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Encineers: S. B 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L. FProneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd.. N.W.. Atilenta. Ga.: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.;: Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga., 
Ala.; L. J. MeCall, 536 E. Paris Rd.. Greenville, 8S. C. 


BUREKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George 8S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Juregak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day. care 
Burkart- Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
OQ. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
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& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave... South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte 2. N. C 


CARBOMATIC OORP., 24-81 47th St.. Long Island City 3. N. ¥. Sou. Branch 
Textile Speciaity Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson, 
35 Westminister St., Pro-idence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville. 8. C 
CAROLINA LOOM REEF CO., 1000 S. Elm St.. Greensboro, N. C 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC., Morris Pield. Charlotte, N. C. John Moe- 
Laughlin, Mgr 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8 C 


CARTER TRAVELER Cf.. Gastonia, N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 19812 Main St., Dallas. 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICA! LABORATORIES, INC... Chariotte. N.C. Peter 
Glichrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwch and Morton Sts.. New York City. Suu. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON FOODS INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mer., Clinton Foods 
Inc. (Corn Refining Div.), 18 Mortgage Guarantee Bids... Atianta 3 Ga., Tel 
Walnut 8096: Boyce L. Estes. Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert. Box 42. Phone 
3192, Coneord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bide Phone 2-8022. 
Greenville, &S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St.. Greenville, 8S. C.: Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial) Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia. N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan Oa 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP... 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. ¥ 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., i7 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.,. W. Rouse Joyner, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P oO. Box 95. Black Mountain, N. C 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Piant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 7. Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St.. Milwaukee 1. Wis. Sou. Offices 
714 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. G. E. Hunt, Mer.; 2014 Stratford Ave., 
Charlotte 5. N. C.. F. A. Miller, Jr.: 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2. Tex.. E. EK 
Anderson, Mer.; 2415 San Jacinto St.. Houston 4, Tex.. P. G. Green, Mer.: 
508 HN. Main St., Midland, Tex.. T. D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutchinson, Mgr.: 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla.. W. T. Roundy 


DANIELS, INC., C. BR. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd.. Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office 
C. R. Daniels, Inc., 1231 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 


“ARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box, 834, Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I., Sou 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C.; R. BE. L. Holt, Jr., 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO.. THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C.;: E. L. Howell P. O. Box 
846, Greenville. S. C.: Kenneth EK. Karns. P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; 
D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber Co. 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 23368. Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland 515 Third 
Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, 
8S. C.; Roanoke, Va.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn 

DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
1% Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
5. C.: W. PF. MeAnuilty. 1240 Romany R4., Charlotte 3, N. C.: C. E. Dietzel, 
4054 Given St.. Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L .Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.; 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Factory Branch, Preston & 
Pilbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mer Warehouses at Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; MoGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply Co.. New Orleans, La.: Peerless Supply Co.. Shreve- 
port, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ge., 
Tampa, Pla., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami, Fia., and Charleston, S. C.; Keith 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial 
Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial 
Supply, Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.;: 
Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. Factory Branch: 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 

DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N. C. C. E. Oliver, 
502 Unity St., Fort Mill, 8. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. BE. L 


Holt, Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.; 3. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga 
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DOLGE CO., THE C. B.., Westport. Conn. Sou. Reprs L. G. Strickland. 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: George BE. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2 
N.C. New England: John H. Barlow. 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Isiand Warp Stop Equipment Branch. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S&S C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Gae., 242 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. W. M. Mitchell 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olhdam, England: Boston, Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou District: 427 W. Fourth St.. Charlotte 2, N. C 
R. D. Sloan, Mgr.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr 
Technical; J. V. Kiliheffer, Laboratory Mer: W. I. Pickens. Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable. H. H. Field. M. D. Haney, Jr 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt. Jr Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T 
Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads. F. B. Woodworth, N. R 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentiemen is: BE. I. @u Pont de 
Nemours & Co Inc.. P. O. Box 1908. Chariotte. N.C. Salesmen: John L 
Dabbs, Jr.. P. O. Box 705, Statesville. N. C T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, S. C.: J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive. High Point, N. C.: J. T 
McGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080. Greensboro, N.C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mer Reprs W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley. P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr.. A. V. Kerr. J. W. Billingsiey, A. R. Williams, Jr.. M. S&S. Williams, 
Jr.. L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, C. H. Asbury; Enoxville, Tenn.., 
M. S. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga.. A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage 


EATON & BELL. 904 Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C.: 763 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington. D. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 2437 Lucena St... 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mer.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson, 1743 MeKiniey Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.: R. F. ‘Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. OG. Brookshire 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N.C 

FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3. N. Y¥. FPactory and 
District Office: 202 Division St.. Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs A. A. Austin, 105 
Brierclif? Circle, N.E.. Atianta, Ga M. A. Chalverus. 815 So. Lee St.. Fitz- 
gerald. Ga.: H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte. N. C.: H. M. Summereli, 
1808 Beverly Dr.. Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities 
FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices. 508 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N.C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER. FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St... 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N.C. : 


Sou. Reprs.: EK. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood Place, Charlotte, N. 0.; George 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. DB B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Megr.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: Frank B. Ripple, 

N. C.: B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield 
W. Va.: G. EB. Tate, Richmond, Va.: J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, NW. C.;: B. C. 
Bell, Jr.. Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. &. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Pactory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. 
O. Box 176, Greenville, 8. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1340 Romany Rd., Chariotte 3, 
N. C.: C. EB. Dietzel, 2320 Brooks Rd., Memphis 18, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Bim 
St.. Dallas, Tex.: D. I. McCready, 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Fac- 
tory Branch, Preston and Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mer. 
Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Suapply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Mc-Gewin- 
Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.: Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, Le.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ge., Tampa, Fila., Jacksonville, Miami, Pia., and 
Charleston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. 
Memphis, Tenn.: Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg. Va.; Noland Co., Ronnoke, Va 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA.. Pittsburgh, Pa Div. Office. Atianta. Ga. Reprs.: 
S. E. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, 8. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.: G. P. Eing, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.: R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, N. C.; 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh. N. C.: W. A. Dotterer, Florence, 8. C.; E. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, 8. C.: C. BE. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thibadeau., 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices: Atuanta, Ga.., 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J. C. Martin, Mgr.;: Charlotte, 
N. C., 523 W. Fourth St., E. W. Smythe, V.-Pres. and Sou. Sales Mgr.; Green- 
ville. 8S. C.. 1510 Woodside Bidg., W. &. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y¥ 

HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point. N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, Atlanta, Ga 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Megr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. Tel. 3-2016. Sou. Repre.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St.. Pickens. 
Ss. C.. Tel. 3041: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7161: G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. Elgert, 10 E 
Lexington St.. Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, 
Box 157. Glen Allen. Va.. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange. 
902-004 Dermon Bids.. Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-0626: A. N. Jackson, 825 W 
Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2016: 8S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 302%, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. D. Brown, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James FE 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692: Long 
Distance 936 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester & Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
S. Bolger, 1138-51 EB. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa.. Phone GE 8-0500: E 
Jack Lawrence, 244%4 Forsyth St.. 5.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250: K. McCoy Crytz,. Opelika. Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S&S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: Charles A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Piateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7679: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Warcester 8 Mass... Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants 
Atianta, Ga.. and Gastonia, N. C.: Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 
Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO.. Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid. Mer 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIOS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Fis.; Birming- 
ham, ‘Als.: Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., H. (The Bullard Clark 
Charlotte. N. C.. and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office. 
PO. Box 30096. South Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec Edward Jacobs 
Bullard. Pres.. and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer. both of Charlotte. 
Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133. Greer, C.: L. L 
Proneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
Lofton Rd.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.: 
Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 E. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, 8. C 


JARRETT CO., CECTIL H., Newton, N.C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N.C 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. BE. Lucas Associates, 
Inc., 117 Third 8St., Charlotte, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny. N. J. Sou. Office, 218 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, S. C. Phone: Greenville 3-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., P. O 
Box 345. Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 3-8307: C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, 8. C., Tel. Greenville 4-150-W; William P. Russell, 
P. O. Box 778, Atianta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618 


KEEVER STARCH ©O., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bide., Green- 
ville, S&S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs 
C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: Hays Reynolds, Greenville, C.: Luke J 
Castile. 3015 Forest Park Dr.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala.: James C. Jacobs, 7789 Maple St., Spartanburg, &. C. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316. New Spartanbure Highway. 
Greenville, 5S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287. 
Chariotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C.: Stuart E 
Campbell, Phone 2753. Griffin, Ga 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, S 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St... Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N.C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


MB MFG. CO., INC., 1060 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oli- 
ver D. Landis, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the States of North and 
South Carolina: R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., for the States 
of Alabama and Georgia 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN., 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. .Sou. Distributors 
Alabama-——Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky-—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charilotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina-—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co.. Enoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp.. Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
8. C. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T 
Porbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.: Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta. Ga. 
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MEDLEY MFG. 


son and 


Hett, 


Jr., Colum 


co., LTD., 400 Thirty-second BSt.. 
Burrel C. Cole, general partners; E. P. Waite, chief engineer; C. E 


bus Div 


Repr.; C. R. Blakeney, 


MERROW MACHINE ©O., THE, & Laurel 8 


Moreland Co., 
METAL FINISHING CORP., 17933 Statesville Ave... 


MILL DEVICES CO., 


& Co., 


P. ©. Box 721, 


MILNE & C©CO., A., 745 
735 Spring St., 


MOORESVILLE 


N.W., A 


Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morri- 


Kershaw, 8S. C., Carolina Repr 


t., 


Spartanburg, 5. C 


Hartford, Conn Hollister - 


Chariotte, N. C 


Gastonia, N.C. R. D.. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr 
Herrick, 44 Franklin 8t., 
Ltd., Liecester, 


(including Canada) C. E 
Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
England 


Washington St.. N. ¥Y. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mer., 


tlanta, Ga 


IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, 


Mooresville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackinzie. 


Rector St.. 


Asst 


Barker, Harry L 
Geo. A. Artope 
Tenn.; 


Shinn 
and R 


J. K. Bogkin. 


Jackson, 213 Columbus 
Cotton Exchange Bidg¢.. 
St.. Room 210, Richmond, Va 


New York 6. N Y¥. Julian T. Chase. 
to Res. Mer.. 


201 W. Firet St.. Charlotte. N 
and J. Reese Daniel. 201 


Cc Salesmen: Wyss L 


W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 


F. Morris, Jr.. Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. 


H. A. Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt,.1202 James Bide.. Chattanooga 2. 
American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, 


Atlanta. Ga.: W. H 


Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 408 


New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St 


Pawt 
Gen 
P. 


ucket, I 


Sou. Office and Warehouse. 


Megr.. L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket. R. I. So 


Box 272, Ga.: 
Beacham, P. O. Box 281, 


Atianta, Ga.: M 


N.¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 


L. Joh 


nston, 131 W. First St.. 


u 


131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C 
Reps.: J. Kenneth Summer, 
Donald C. Creech, Charlotte, N. C.;: Frank 8S 
Honea Path, S. C.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 


Charlotte, N. C 


New York 17, N. ¥. Sou 


Office and Warehouse: 634 8S. Cedar St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-7191. FPalls 


L. Thomason, Sou. Mer., 


bell 


Mer. Loom 


Lubrication Div.. 


Service Engineers: Fred 


Sorrelis, Jr.. P. O. Box 576. Charlotte 1, N. C 
Greensboro, 


Char 


N. C.; 


634 S. Cedar St., Chariotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 
P. ©. Box 782. Greenville. S. C. Sales and 


W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782. Greenville. 8S. C.: Jas. A 


ww. 
Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses 


Taylor, P. Box 1161, 


lotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C.. Greenville, S. C., Atlanta. Ga., Columbus. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave... New 


Poplar 


Charlotte, N.C. Ralph Howell, Sou 


ton, 
Mgr 


Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE ©CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, 


NOR 


NORTH, INC.,, 


RIS BROS., 


Griffin, Ga.. Tel 
6-2025: A. V. McAlister. 


Box 


56, Spartanburg, S. C., Tel 


Mayes, V.-Pres.. 


N.C 


4014; 


Atlanta 


PABST SALES CO., 221 


rick, P. O. Box 300. Salisbury. N. C.. Phone 1066 


Warehouse Co., 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 


2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.. Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433. 


Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000. Charlotte 7, N. C.. Tel 
Box 324,.Greenwood, &S. C.. Tel. 7668: J. C. Alexander. 


Ga 


5568: Frank G 


N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Il 


Greenville, 8. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Atlanta Office, Bona Allen 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 119% E. Fifth St. 


Piants at Fitchburg, 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., 


Rapids, Iowa 


Ga.; 
siter, 


Bidg.., 
Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 


Reprs.: F. Hom 


Greenway, 


States Chemical 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville. 
5S. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


P.G 
J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Greensboro, N. C.: 


er Bell, 


Public Ledger Bidg., 


North, Pres., and Mark W 


Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


and Charlotte, N. C 


, Charlotte, N. C 


New York City: Cedar 


Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 806 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atianta 3. 
W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Montgomery 
Spartanburg, S.C.; T.H. Nelson, Charlotte, N.C.: W.R. Brown, 1214 
Stocks carried at convenient points 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 


2624 Forest Way. N.E.. Atianta 5, Ga.: Richard D 


1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
Co., Atianta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Co.. 


Inc., Southern States 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 


Group Department, 


Greensboro, N. C 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N.C 


PROCTOR & 


Pa 


Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Road... Philadelphia 20. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. Newton. 
N.C 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave.. 
John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave.. 


Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines) 


RHO 
J. 
c.R 
ville, 


Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
North Augusta, 8. C.., 


and H. Walter Fricke, 


ADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
Rhoads & Sons. 


Mitchell, Mer 


88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. 


Atlanta, 
Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, 
5. C.: A. &. Jay, P. O. Box 687, 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: 
C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. 


Sylacauga, Ala.: 
L. H. Schwoebel. 615 Rosiyvn Rd.. Winston-Salem. 
Datias, Tex 


Ga., P. O. Box 4305 
P. ©. Box 1589, Green- 
J. T. Hoffman, P. O 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr.., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro. N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. &., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 


N. Tryon S8t., 


Co., 


Dallas, Tex. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distrib 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
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utors: 


Charlotte, 


Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
N. C.; Textile Supply 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: H. M. Waish. 
J. W. Hubbard, FPietcher S. Culpepper. Selling Agts.: Atlanta. Ga.: 101 Martetta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.: Greenville, 8S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas 8S. Smart, Jr.. Perry Clanton, Selling Agts 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. ¥ 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP... C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprsa.: W. S 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.: Philadelphia Repr.. F. E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atianta, Ga.;: W. L. Whis- 
nant, Concord, N.C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
1064-1080 Main St... Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex.: Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Pairview Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atianta, Ga.. 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer. National Accounts 
Repr.: Area Offices: Atianta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fia.. Miami, 
Pla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh. N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixte Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St.. Greenville, 5. C.: 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville,. Tenn.: C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.;: L. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga., and B.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Filia. 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hammer, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: Ralph Gossett, Jr.. Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
8 S. Church St.. Greenville, S. C.: James W. Heacock, 609 Hilicrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.: Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 8. 
Lewis St.. LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St., N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 5. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mgr., P. O 
Box 3061. Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.: E. 8S. Meservey, Ge. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523; G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part S. C., N. C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.;: O. L. “Blagkie’’ Carter, part S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8S. C.; T. E. Doame, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala.. Ky., W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.: John R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Brarich Megr.. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.: Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pla 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 8046—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Br. Mgr., C. M. Wendell; 
1209 E. 25th St.. Baltimore 18. Md., R. C. Lapp, Br. Megr.: 915 S. Clarkson St., 
Charlotte 6. N. C.. G. M. Weitz, Br. Mer.: 605 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio, H. E. Gage, Br. Mer.: 2932 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex., C. C. Boutwell, 
Br. Megr.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fla., A. B. Weodham, Br. Mgr.; 
1040 Camp St.. New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Mgr.; 1617 W. Broad 
St.. Richmond 20, Va., C. F. Wenderoth, Br. Mer. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., Tel. WAlnut 7221 Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Mgr... 158 W. Wesley Rd., 
N.W.. Atlanta. Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405. Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 Dodson 
Dr., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMbherst 1142; Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 Graham 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; Ed. G. Merritt, 542 Peachtree 
Battle Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294; Sankey C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. 8S. C. Reprs.: John H 
Riley, 3015 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C., Tel. 8804. N. C. Repr Mason H 
Blandford, 713 8S. Nell St., Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 5-1504. N. E. Repr.: Chas 
EK. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd.. Boston 15, Mass.. Tel. Kenmore 2-6920 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 5S. C 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N.C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddie Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave... Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. 
Greenviille, 8. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
ties, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.: W. N. Dulaney, 
Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: L. A. Dillon, 815 Third 8t., Durham, N. 
C.; H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, &S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, 
Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.: Walter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N.C. A. 
Benson Davis, V-Pres 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
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8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Jaylor St.. New Orleans 15. La.. Tel 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg 
Atianta, Ga Tel Lamar 4651: G. J. MeLernon. 208 Hubbard St San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charlies J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N 
C .,.Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave.. Phone 9-2812. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr.. 10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, S&S. C.. Tel. 
3-5932 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bide Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin. Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 BE. MeBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville. 8. C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles. a division of Stee! 
Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann.. Jr.. 
Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St Pall River, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester. S. C.: D. R. Ivester. Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Parmer, Box 150, Langley. S. C 


STODGHILL & CO... Atlanta. Ga 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N.C. E. A. Terrell. Pres. W. S 
Terrell, Sales Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.;: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.- 
FP. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.;: W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S&S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: PF. G. Mitchell. 
Columbia, 5. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan. Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore. Md.: G. W. Wood. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin. Greensboro. N. C 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.: J. G. Loudermilk. 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, “Ga.: J. S. Sammons, Birmingham. Ala.: 


J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.: H. E. Meunier, Charlotte N Cc: C B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg. S C. E. J. Baddy 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P. O. Box 186, Dallas. N. CC. Oo. 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y¥ 
5S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Bilvd., Charlotte 3. N.C. KM Slocum, Dist 
Mgr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook. 1317 Orchard Rd.. Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle. 620 Joyner St Greensboro. 
N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; John S. Barnett, Jr.. 2 Rodney Ave., Greenville. 
5. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd.. Greenville. S. C. Sou Reprs William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B Land, 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: Harold R. Pisher. P O. Box 83. Concord, N. C 


UNTTED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken. N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 S. Main 8t.. Memphis, Tenn.., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager, S. C. Mayne: 1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654, manager, S. C. Mayne 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M Dunlap 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. Agt. J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE CO., J. W., 612 8S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Saiem Station, Winston-Salem. N. C T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg.. Winston-Salem. N.C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 231 W Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords. Sou. Dist Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N C Phone 247 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Ga 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21814 W. Fourth St.. Charlotte 1.N. C Reprs.: John 
Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: R. ¥V McPhail, 709 8S 
Jackson St Gastonia, N. C A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8S C 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave... Greensboro. N.C 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou Reprs John Wyatt, 


703 Jeflerson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: Arthur J. Bahan. 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 5. C 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass.. Hugh Neville. Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N.C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7. N “+ 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St.. Columbus. Ga.: 
5. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S.C 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass Sou 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bone Allen Bidg., Atlanta. Ga 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Piant, Dowd Road, Chariotte,. N. C.. R. I. Dalton. Sou Agt.: 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.; Atlanta, Ga.. Office. 1015 
Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg. S. C.. 724 Montgomery 
Bidg.. R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. Sou Repr.: Wil- 
liam EK. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St.. Greenville. 8S. C 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N.C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, 5S. C 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, Rt. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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You mill manager, 
superintendent, 


study and decide 
join Blowing Rock. 


A. R. MARLEY, President 


Southern Textile Association 
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INFORMATION 


This year’s S.T.A. convention will be held June 21-22-23 at Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N. C. 
whether or not members of the Southern Textile Association at present, are urged to 
attend. 


Mill managers, superintendents, overseers and other operating executives, 


As of April 10, all rooms at Mayview Manor had been reserved for the 
convention week-end. However, an unlimited number of European plan 
double rooms is still available at Green Park Hotel, a very comfortable 
establishment on the golf course not far from Mayview. These double rooms 
at Green Park are $8, $10 and $12 per day for two persons, and reservation 
requests should be sent direct to the Green Park management accompanied 
by a one-day deposit. The accompanying blank may be used for this 


purpose. 


Since the Green Park dining room will not be in operation until later in the season, 
persons registered there may get meals at Mayview Manor ($1.50 breakfast, $2.50 
luncheon, $3.50 buffet supper Thursday night, and $5 banquet Friday night—plus 
3% sales tax and 10% gratuity) or at the several public restaurants in the business 
district of Blowing Rock. 


without meals—American or European plans, respec- 
tively) are available at other hotels and inns. These 
include Hotel Skyland (35 rooms, American plan ), 
Martin House (28 rooms, American), Watauga Inn 
(25 rooms, American), Sunshine Inn (15 rooms, Amer- 
American), and 
Rates at Mar- 
tin House are $6 and up per day single, $12 and up 
per day double; at Watauga Inn, rates are $7 and up 


ican), Skyway Lodge (ten rooms, 
Parkway Hotel (ten rooms, European). 


per day single, $12 and up per day double. Information 


Mrs. Helene Williams. Manager 
GREEN PARK HOTEL 
Blowing Rock, N. C, 


Please enter the following double room reservation 
in my name for the Southern Textile Association 


convention June 21-23: 


(Check one) 


about charges at the other establishments may be 
secured direct from their managements. 


$ 8 per day (third floor) 


10 per day (rear view) 
For informa- 
12 per day (front view) 


tion about smaller lodges and tourist courts, write to 
the Blowing Rock Chamber of Commerce. 


Arrival should be scheduled for Thursday afternoon, 
since activity begins that evening with a buffet supper. 
The first business session will take place Friday morn- 
ing; that afternoon there will be the annual golf tour- 
nament and bingo game, followed by the Associate 
Members Division reception and banquet that night. 
The convention will end Saturday morning with a final 


business session and election of new officers for 1951- 
52. 
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_ (name) 
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firm) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED WANTED WANTED 


10”. Cotton Cards, Whitin, Saco-Lowell or Saco Pettec 
2 10 x 5 Saco-Lowell Roving Frames 

2 Abbott Quillers 

Spinning 342" gauge or wider 

Twisters 4” Rings or larger 


Tape drive spinning spindles 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinsen Bivd. 
Charlotte 1, N. C Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbecue Ledge 


EATON & BELL 


Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


CARD GRINDER 


First. class Card Grinder to work on cotton and woolen cards. 


Wages $1.60 per hour. Plant located in Northern New Jersey. 


Write “GRINDER.” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C. 


A confidential service to em- 
ployer and employee, serving 
Executives, Superintendents and 
Department Heads throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. Inqui- 
ries invited. 


NATIONAL TEXTILE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atianta, Ga.: 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Available Immediately 


6—Saco-Lowell Sliver Lap Machines; 9” Lap, 1933-36 
Model. 


94—Del. 1946 Model Drawing; 5-Roll; Long Staple. 
8—Del. Saco-Lowell 5-Roll Controlled Draft Drawing 
4—-Multi-Needle Quilting Machines. 


Write “AP,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POLICE SUPERINTENDENT 


Former New York City police officer. 
age 44, with twenty years’ experience 
in administration and enforcement, 
desires industrial, institutional or 
municipal connection in the Carolinas 
or Georgia. Available for personal! 
interview 


Write “Officer.” care Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N.C 


4 


eit you want a new job. if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tie Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. Twenty 
years’ experience and can furnish good reference 
50 years old. Suitable to be located anywhere in 
South, Now employed but desire to make change 
Write “‘Master Mechanic,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning. Experienced. Thoroughly reliable. Good ref- 
erences. Write ‘‘Card-Spin,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent. Long experi- 
enced as superintendent and overseer of carding 
and spinning. Good references. Middle aged. 
Write “B. F. T.,"* care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Chariotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 20 years’ 
experience with electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment in cotton textile plants. Now employed but 
desire to make change. Excellent references as 
to ability and character. 38 years old. Write 
“GBR.” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RAYON 


---HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN 
for __one year at $1.50 or __ three years at $3.00. | 


TECHNOLOGY 

SIGNED___ 

Prepared by the Textile Research Department 

V iscose 

278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.25 ADDRESS... 


Brings you modern technological 


methods and techniques for handling ' : REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 
, <3 " Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. | 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as ! Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
well as on newly developed equip- : (NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of | 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) | 


visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 
rayon handling. 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


No. 5 Foster Turret Lathe 
Whiton Automatic Gear Cutter 


New Atlas Drill Presses 
Peerless Power Hacksaw 6” x 6° Motorized 
14*x6’ Vernon Lathe, Motorized. 


GUARANTEED USED MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 


New Index Model 60 Horizontal Milling Machine 


No. 1 B & 8 Hand Screw Machine, Motorized. 


Motor in base 18"x8' Bove & Emmes Lathe. Lima Drive 


16°6" Sidney Geared Head Lathe, Motorized 


24” Rockford Drill Press, Motorized 
l——-20” Drill Press 
2—~i16”" B. B. Sensitive Drill Presses. Motorized 


No. 13 Brown & Sharpe Automatic Spur and Bevel Gear Cutter. 
No. 1 Warner-Swasey Turret Lathe, Motorized 
16°x6° Springfleld Lathe, Motorized 


Above is partial listing 


Advise us of your needs 


NEW METAL CUTTING TOOLS IN STOCE: 


Barber-Colman—Hobs, Milling Cutters, etc Threadvell—Taps and Dies 
Chicago-Latrobe—Twist Drilis and Reamers Heller Brothers—Files 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 
3107 Wilkinson Bivd. Phone 3-1921 Charlotte, N. C. 


Putnam—End Millis 
Starrett—Saws 


POSITIONS OPEN--MEN WANTED: Manager cotton yarn and cloth mil) (foreign) 
rayon cloth manufacturer, executive position; auditor; assistant director training; structural 
neers: master mechanics: methods engineer: tricot machine mechanic: overseer weaving plain 
fixer or boss weaver for traveling position; salesman for warp sizing materials; 
tricot fabric dyer; expert fixer to overhaul Draper looms 
positions open in the:textile mills 


asst. mgr. jute spinning and overseer jute spinning (foreign): 
mechanical, ehemical, electrical and designing engi- 
Draper cotton looms, $125 wk.; expert rayon loom 
overseer woolen carding and spinning: textile machinery salesman: 
LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US to keep informed of attractive 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND FURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
Phone: Liberty 2-6547 


2984 Washington Street 
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we Vee 


Gefore Closing Down 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


PERSONALS 


E. V. Albrechtson of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., recently established 
his headquarters at Kinston, N. C., to take 
up his duties as service superintendent and 
public relations official for Du Pont which 
is erecting a $33,000,000 plant in Kinston 
to produce the new fiber, Dacron. 


J. C. Cavin, overseer of the packing and 
shipping department of the dyeing and fin 
ishing plant of Reigel Textile Co. at Trion, 
Ga., recently was appointed chairman of ths 
civil detense program for Trion 


Whimpy Jeftcoat, plant engineer at Opp 
(Ala ) (Cotton Mills. recentivy was elected 
president of the Opp Lions Club 
L. H. Williamson, overseer of spinning at 
Opp, was elected first vice-president of the 


club. 


J. H. Burgess, Sr., formerly of Lynchburg, 
Va., is now overseer of weaving at Gaffney 


Mtg Co. 


R. L. Collett, comptroller ot Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.. was presented the 
merit awatd key and a scroll at a recent 
meeting of the Greenville Chapter of the 
National Office Management Association 
Mr. Collett was honored for outstanding 
service to the Greenville Chapter of the 
national organization based on number of 
points earned over a period of years 


William H. Brayer, chief of the cotton 
section, textiles branch, consumer soft goods 
division of the Ofhce of Price Stabilization, 
iS resigning from that post June 1 to re- 
turn to his position as vice-president of 
Cone Export & Commission Co., New York 


W. C. Miller, treasurer of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, since 1945, 
was clected controller and treasurer May 16 
at the organization meeting of the board of 
directors. Other officers and directors were 
re-elected. 


Edward J. McBride, president of Edward 
J. McBride Co., Inc., Philadelphia manu- 
tacturer of creels and other warp prepara- 
tory equipment, is currently in Europe on 
a month's inspection trip of European mills. 
This follows a recent trip of Mr. McBride 
to Cuba for inspection of mills there pre 
paratory to design of equipment especially 
tor the needs of overseas mills. 


Robert H. Pharr has resigned as oversees 
of carding in the No. 2 Plant of Mandevill« 
Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., to take another 
position. George F. Wynn, overseer of the 
No. 1 Plant carding department, has taken 
charge of both card rooms temporarily. 


T. B. Hunt has sold his interest in Kings- 
ton (Ga.) Mills, Inc., in order to devote 
his entire time to his frm, Hunt Engineering 
Co. of Rome, Ga., which specializes in the 
erection, overhauling and re-erection of all 
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types of textile machinery, and handles «a 
line of mill supplies. 


William B. Martin has been appointed 
manager of the Charlotte, N. C., branch 
othce of H & B American Machine Co 
Mr. Martin, whose father was president ot 
the company tor a number of years, was em 
ployed in various departments of the com 
pany from 1932 until 1940. Since his re- 
turn from service in World War II he has 
been associated with the engineering firm 
of Francisco & Jacobus as Southern manager. 
With H & B he will supervise the com 
pany s sales activities in North and South 
Carolina assisted by R. L. McCauley as 
assistant manager ot the Charlotte office and 
William Johnstone as manager of the 
Greenville, S. C., office 


Walter S. Montgomery, president and 
treasurer of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.. recently was made a member of the 
National Committee of Foundations and 
Trusts. Mr. Montgomery 1s chairman of the 
Spartanburg County Foundation 


W. N. Williams has been named operat 
ing vice-president of the Westvaco Chemical 
Division of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. He will make his headquarters in 
New York City. Mr. Williams has been 
associated with Westvaco and its predeces- 
sor companies for over 20 years having been 
successively manager of the Barium Prod 
ucts, Ltd., plant at Modesto, Calif.; man 
ager otf Western operations at Newark, 
Calif., and more recently vice-president of 
production at New York Mr. Williams 
has named as his staff assistants Dr. K. C. 
Rule and Robert J. DeLargey. Dr. Rule 
has been assistant production manager ‘at 
New York and tormerly was staff assistant 
to the plant manager and head of process 
control at Westvacos South Charleston, 
W. Va., plant. Prior to joining Westvaco, 
Mr. DeLargey was superintendent of Shell 
Chemical’s Pittsburgh, Calif.. ammonia 
plant and more recently assistant general 
manager of Grove Regulator Co..of Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Recently married at Spartanburg, S. C.., 
were Miss Mary Love Cates, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Z. Cates, and John 
Edward Rollins Hayes, 2nd, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford B. Hayes. The bride's father is 
president of Arkw right Mills. The bride- 
groom is with William J. Moore, textile 
supply manufacturers’ agent in Greenville, 
S. C.. and his tather is vice-president of 


Pacihc Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


A sales division has been organized by 
Pneumah!l Corp., manutacturer of vacuum 
systems for spinning frames, and Uster 
Corp., distributor of various textile squip- 
ment items. The affiliated firms, headed by 


iated companies in South Carolina, Georgia 
and a part of Alabama, has been appointed 
director of sales, a newly-created post. 
George E. Archer, previously sales enginee: 
covering North Carolina, Virginia, Tennes 
see and a portion of Alabama, has been 
made central regional manager. This terri 
tory embraces North Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania and the lower part 
of New York State. M..H. Dorsey is taking 
over representation in Pennsylvania and 
lower New York, replacing John Tillett. 
tormerly of Philadelphia, who is returning 
to Charlotte as assistant to the regional! 
managers. . . J. A. McCall, who has 
been with the companies since last Novem- 
ber and prior to that was superintendent of 
a mull in the Harden group, will take over 
the Georgia and Alabama area, making his 
headquarters in Atlanta As sales staff 
manager, H. C. Gresham will have super- 
vision of sales office personnel, sales ordet 
department, advertising and sales promo 
tion, installation, service and parts depart- 
ment. P. C. Withers continues in charge of 
installation. 


OBITUARIES 


James L. Beaver, 70, of Landis, N. C.. 
one of the early overseers of the weave 
room at Micolas Cotton Mills. Opp. Ala.. 
died April 21. Surviving are his wife, two 
daughters, four sons, three sisters and one 
brother 


Robert Cluett, Jr.. 82. former vice- 
president of Cluett, Peabody & Co. died 
May 15 at his home in Rye, N. Y. Mr. 
Cluett joined the firm in 1901, the year it 
was organized, as secretary. He was elected 
vice-president in 1907. He retired 35 years 
ago and had resided in Rye, N. Y., ever 
since. Surviving are a son, a brother and 
two grandchildren. 


William T. Joyce, formerly general 
plant manager for United States Finishing 
Co. and later president and general man- 
ager ot S. Slater & Sons Co., died May 21 
at Providence, R. I. 


John H. Lacouture, 66, chairman of 
the board of Guerin Mills, Inc.. Woon- 
socket, R. I., died May 10. Mr. Lacouture 
was made chairman of the board Feb. 13. 
when he retired as president and treasurer, 
posts he had held tor 15 years. Four sons 
and two daughters survive. 


David C. Scott, 66, an internationally 
known authority in the field of physical 
testing and president of Scott Testers, Inc.. 
Providence, R. I., died May 12 in that city. 
One of the early members of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in 1914, he 
had devoted life long study to the testing 
of textiles and other materials and had 


Charles R. Harris, have headquarters ~et— given many papers before meetings of tech- 


Charlotte, N. C. James W. Stuart, who 
formerly was sales engineer for these affil 


nical groups and had published articles of 


a professional nature. Mr. Scott had been 
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an officer of Scott Testers, Inc., and its 


predecessor company, Henry L. Scott Co., 
since 1900 and its president since 1936 
He is survived by two sons who have in 
recent years been in charge of the manage- 
ment of Scott Testers, Inc., James M. Scott 
treasurer, and David C. Scott, Jr., secretary 


Havila B. Taylor, who retired several 
years ago as head of the stock department 
of the Lawrence (Mass.) Print Works, died 
recently. His previous associations include 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass.; 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
and Pacific Mills. Surviving are his wife, 
five daughters and a son 


James B. Utley. 46, research chemust at 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., died May 
18. Mr. Utley joined Dan River Mills in 
1942 and before that had done textile re- 
search at Burlington, N. C. Surviving are 
his wife, a daughter, his mother, four 
brothers and two sisters. 


MILL NEWS 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Textron, Inc., 1s to 
build a new rayon weaving mill at about 
the midway. point on the*old Greenville 
Anderson highway. It will be about six 
miles from Pelzer. Grading operations are 
now underway but no date for actual con- 
struction has been set. J. E. Moore, acting 
construction superintendent for Daniel Con 
struction Co. of Greenville, said the mill 
will cover about four acres of ground. Mr. 
Moore said it would surpass in size all 
Textron plants in this area except the one 
at Williamston. 


GLENDALE, S. C. A modernization- 
expansion program at Glendale Mills, Inc., 
and plant village, costing in excess of 
$1,000,000, is nearing completion. A new 
addition to the plant, scheduled for com- 
pletion in July, will house 8,000 new spin- 
dies, 4,500 twisters and 23 carders. When 
complete, the mill will have 45,000 spin- 
dles and 1.019 looms. In the mill village 
old homes are being completely re-done and 
a new sewage system is being installed. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C. — It was recently 
announced that Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, S. C. and Birmingham, Ala. has 
work under way on a $429,144 addition to 
the Textron Southern Williamston plant, 
scheduled for completion Aug. 1. The new 
84 by 537-foot structure follows the erection 
of a two-story expansion of the Wailliams- 
ton plant last year, which provided for 
slasher and cotton storage and enlarged the 
weave room and spinning room, completed 
by the Daniel Construction Co. The new 
addition was begun Feb. 12, 1951. 


MARION, N. C.—McKoy-Helgerson Co. 
of Greenville, S. C., has been awarded the 
contract for construction of an addition to 
Plant No. 1 of Clinchfield Mfg. Co. Cost 
of the proposed addition was not stated. 
Architect-engineer for the project is the 
McPherson Co. of Greenville, S. C. 


LAUREL Hitt, N. C.—A modernization 
and expansion program at Morgan Cotton 
mills, Inc., will include revamping of the 
card room and construction of a new spin- 
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ning building. Fiske-Carter Construction 
Co. of Spartanburg, S. C., has been awarded 
contract for construction work. Architect- 
engineer for the project 1s the McPherson 
Co. of Greenville, S. C. 


CHEROKEE, FALLS, 5S. C A hve-hour 
fire May 17 damaged 2,000 bales of cotton 
valued at $400,000 at the warehouse here 
of Henrietta Mills. Plant officials would 
give no estimate of the loss; however, 1t 
was reported that most of the cotton was 
damaged by fire and water 


SALIsBURY, N. C.—A rayon and nylon 
throwing plant is to be constructed here by 
Oscar Heineman Co. of Chicago, Ill. The 
plant, which will employ about 100 at the 
outset, will be put under construction as 
soon as federal clearance for building can 


be obtained. 


LAURENS, S. C.—Officials of Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Worsted Co. have announced plans 
to locate one unit of their new plant in 
Laurens provided that a building be erected 
and leased to them. The payroll of the 
plant would be around $350,000 annually, 
it is estimated. Richard C. O'Brien, a 
Woonsocket Worsted official, is listed as 
president of the recently-incorporated Pal 
metto Worsted Mills at Laurens (see Page 
113, this issue) 


New York, N. Y Joseph H. Axelrod, 
president of Wamsutta Mills, May 19 an- 
nounced that a survey is being made to se- 
lect a location in the South for a site for 
expanded facilities. He stated: “It will be 
management's proposal that we proceed as 
rapidly as possible with this project subject 
to restrictions associated with the defense 
effort.” 


WATERVILLE, On1o—Representatives of 
Glass Fibers, Inc., recently surveyed sites 
in Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina 
seeking a favorable location for construction 
of a plant. At a recent date, no announce. 
ment had been made as to any decision. 


DYERSBURG, TENN.—A nearly-completed 
modernization program at Dyersburg Cot- 
ton Products, Inc., will include the installa- 
tion of 20 new Whitin long-draft spinning 
frames and four Saco-Lowell cards in the 
cotton division. The 20 new spinning 
frames are built with 240 spindles each, 
making a total of 4,800 new spindles. Cost 
of the new equipment is estimated at about 
$200,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The finishing plant 
of Burlington Mills Corp. was damaged 
slightly, May 15 when three 50-gallon drums 
containing an acid used in finishing opera- 
tions exploded. The blasts blew out one 
window of the plant and started a fre. 


RALEIGH, N. C. — Stanley Lawton of 
Boston, Mass., an official of the closed Pre 
mier Worsted Mills at Raleigh, N. C., stated 
May 10 that he has engaged in negotiations 
for sale of the company. He declined to 
identify the interested party. 


GREENVILLE, S. C—F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. 
of Greenville has recently let contract to 
Daniel Construction Co. of the same city 
for the construction of the $100,000 ware- 
house. 


Automatic Colorimeter 


Currently available to the industry 1s 
the Honeywell Instrumentation Data Sheet 
10.10-3 which describes the use and opera 
tion of a new self-standardizing apparatus 
which graphically evaluates the color of 
raw cotton. Produced by the Henry A 
Gardnet Laboratory, Bethesda, Md., the in- 
strument provides a direct reading on a 
two-dimensional scale of the graphic values 
of reflectance and yellowness for various 
grades of raw cotton. The apparatus 15 
simple to operate and users of the equipment 
can learn to interpret and evaluate the re 
sults of measurements in a relatively quick 
time. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instruments Division, Station 40, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


Pocket-Size pH Meter 


A revolutionary pocket-size pH meter and 
companion probe unit, now available for 
the first time from Analytical Measurements, 
Inc., 585 Main St., Chatham, N. ]., permits 
instant, on-the-spot pH determinations any- 
where. Completely self-contained with bat 
teries, in a bakelite case three inches by 
5% inches by 2) inches, this instrument 
is furnished, camera fashion, in an ever 
ready case with novel plastic tubes of buffer 
and KC 1 solutions. Total weight ts three 
pounds. Both water-proof and fungus-proof, 
the ever-ready case comes with a combina- 
tion hand-and-shoulder strap, allowing the 
instrument to be slung over the shoulder 
or hung around the neck leaving both hands 
free. 

Supports and beakers are completely elim- 
inated by combining the calomel and glass 
electrodes with the sample holder, in a 
single polyethylene probe unit. This revolu- 
tionary idea of combining the sample holder 
with the electrodes (patents pending) com- 
pletely protects them and requires a sample 
volume of only 0.5 ml 

The metef is scaled from two to 12 pH 
for easy reading, and a simple adjustment 
gives readings from 0 to 14. Accuracy of 
0.1 pH is obtainable. Hearing-aid type 
batteries provide up to 1,300 hours of oper- 
ation. The electrometer tube, switch and 
input connector are sealed in a single unit 
to ensure freedom from high humidity diffi- 
culties. The one-knob control and continu- 
ous reading features of this instrument sim- 
plify operation for untrained personnel. 
Grounded samples can be directly measured 
because of no external power connections. 

Elimination of “grab samples” and trips 
to the laboratory by the ever-ready features 
of this new pocket pH meter and probe 
unit, open new fields for on-the-spot pH 
control. 


— 


Steam-Water Diffuser 


A new catalog sheet, made available by 
O'Brien Steam Specialty Co., Inc.. Heffer- 
nan Building, Syracuse, N. Y., illustrates 
and describes the new O'Brien all-bronzc 
diffuser, designed for the quiet mixing of 
steam and water to produce hot water 
Specially designed for use in the O’Brien 
steam-mixer water heater, the new diffuser 
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is also efhcient for open-tank heating. Stag 
gered holes in scientifically spaced inner and 
outer shells break the steam into numerous 
smal] streams and provide quiet. diffusion, 
the firm states. 


Air Conditioning Guide 

For any industrialist who's been promis 
ing himselt that “some day I'll look into 
this matter of air conditioning,’ Westing 
house has a 20-page planning guide he'll 
hind most helpful. All technical information 
has been reduced to understandable, down 
to-earth terms; the kind that prove most 
helptul to the busy businessman. 

The reader is first introduced to the five 
vital functions an air conditioning system 
should perform: control temperature; con- 
trol humidity; clean air; circulate. air; and 
blend outside air with re-circulated air. He 
is then shown the six components needed to 
do this job: circulating fan; air cleaner; 
heating or cooling coil; compressor; con- 
denser, and humidifier 

What to expect from an air conditioning 
system comes next; after that, factors to 
consider when actually planning a system 
Where and when to use a ‘“within-the-space’ 
conditioner, a factory assembled central 
plant type unit, or a field assembled system 
is covered in some detail. Illustrations of 
each kind of equipment are included along 
with photographs of interiors where thes« 
are installed. Details and salient features of 
Westinghouse equipment are included 

For copy of A Planning Guide for Indus 
trial Ar Conditioning ( Booklet B-5160 ) 
write the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Stur 
tevant Division, 200 Readville St., Hyde 


Following exhaustive tests under all 
kinds of operating conditions, Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland, announces this new and 
improved Model W electric pallet truck. 
The Model W is a compact, powerful, 
pallet-type truck built to handle pallet-loads 
weighing up to 4,000 pounds. Among the 
new and advanced features of this easily 
maneuverable truck is a mew contactor panel, 
a positive-action brake with foolproof dead- 
man control, improved differential action, 
and all-rubber, dual trailer wheels for 
smoother operation. 

Operator controls of the Model W are 
conveniently located for “finger-tip’ opera- 
tion with either the right or left hand, mak- 
ing it possible for the operator to work 
from any angle in picking up or depositing 
loads. A key switch provides positive turn 
off of power to the dual control buttons, 
preventing accidental or unauthorized use 
of the truck. 

Extensive research in the development of 
circuits, operating controls, utilization of 
power and general construction of the 
Model W Towmotor electric pallet truck 
has resulted in a unit designed to give long 
periods of dependable, efhcient, full-power 
service in handling pallet-loads up to two 
tons. A booklet giving complete operating 
data and specifications of the Model W 
electric pallet truck may be obtained by 
writing Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. 
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The complete range of 
DESIZING ENZYMES 


... have greater 
heat stability 


»»-are more effective 
for longer periods 


HEAT STABILITY ... While the optimum desizing temperature is 
= 160° F. their stability to higher temperatures is better than that 
ears a ane of other desizers thus eliminating most of the problems of high 
speed operation. | | 
' FORMULAE CONTAIN BUFFERS... Automatically give optimum 


TYME group. See pH. No salt addition necessary with NEOZYME HT to activate 
how they meet the enzyme. 


_ every demand you~ CONTROLLED QUALITY ... Eliminates costly reprocessing-due to 
, the use of non-uniform products. 


STABLE IN STORAGE... HT can be kept indefinitely under ordi- 
; nary storage conditions; NEOZYME L & L Conc. for reasonabie 
inventory periods. 


SERVICE... Royce’s Technical Service, backed by many years of 
practical textile experience is always available. 


can make for effec- 


tive, heat-stable 


CHEMICAL COMPANY ~- CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
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Lubricate anti-friction bearings with 
TEXACO REGAL STARFAK 


RE are the three costs that Texaco Regal 
Starfak — used in your grease-lubricated 
high-speed ball and roller bearings — will reduce 
for you: 1) your maintenance costs, 2) your power 
costs, and 3) your lubrication costs. 

Texaco Regal Starfak excels in resistance to oxi- 
dation. You won't have to worry about gum for- 
mations nor about separation or leakage. Texaco 
Regal Starfak stays in the bearings, gives top pro- 
tection under the toughest working conditions. 
Thus, bearings last longer . . . maintenance costs 
less. 


Texaco Regal Starfak minimizes “drag’’ in start- 
ing and running your machines, reduces power 
consumption, And Texaco Regal Starfak's longer 
lasting protection means fewer applications .. . 
less lubrication expense. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer show you 
how Texaco cost-saving lubrication can effect 
economies throughout your mill. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 


